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An Introduction to Dreams, Memory and 
Imagination in Byzantium 


Bronwen Neil 


The value placed on dreams, memory and imagination in Byzantine commu- 
nities of the 4th to 15th centuries may appear strange to the modern mind. 
Unlike the post-Enlightenment view of dreams as one of many products of 
the imagination, all of which hold a secondary place in relation to "the real", 
in Byzantium dreams and other imaginary sense perceptions carried a social 
significance that made them more important than mundane reality. Even more 
strangely, dreams and memories were given equal weight as the imaginary in 
Byzantine histories, literature, art, and liturgical texts. While we are familiar 
with dreams and miracles in hagiography, modern readers might not expect to 
find the same in histories and chronicles. Byzantine readers were not phased 
by the inclusion in these narratives of events that we might consider prod- 
ucts of the imagination; rather they accepted them as lending spiritual weight 
to a narrative of God's intervention in human affairs, and Byzantine affairs in 
particular. 

The authors of this volume seek to go beyond the modern disjunction be- 
tween the rational and the irrational, to appreciate the layers of social and in- 
dividual meanings that the imaginary had in the lives of Byzantine dreamers, 
writers, chronographers, hymnographers, traders and artists, and to consider 
how their writings and art were taken up and viewed, read and heard by both 
ordinary and elite Byzantine citizens. In doing so, they build upon the recent 
work of scholars who have studied various aspects of dream interpretation and 
dream narratives in classical Greco-Roman, patristic, medieval and Byzantine 
literature.! However, our authors seek to extend previous analyses of such texts 
beyond dreaming to the linked cognitive fields of imagining and remembering. 
Our fields of reference also include studies of holy places and holy objects, in 
recognition of the fact that the material world was permeated by the imagi- 
nary in Late Antiquity and the Byzantine era, and had an important function 
in creating community memories. 

Dreams and their corollaries, memory and imagination, may seem an amor- 
phous subject of study, and of limited application to the current day. However, 


1 Seeespecially Gerok-Reiter and Walde 2012; Graf 2010; Harris 2009; Harrisson 2013; Mavroudi 
2014; Miller 1994; Naf 2004; Scioli and Wade 2010; Weber 2000. 
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the interpretation and study of dreams is a living tradition in the post-Byzantine 
world, whether Orthodox, Catholic or evangelical Christian, Jewish or Muslim. 
The cultural import of remembering dreams is evident in the survival of dream 
key manuals, which have been studied in detail elsewhere,” and are still in use 
in some Christian, Muslim and Jewish communities. Comparative studies of 
early Byzantine Greek and Arabic dream manuals by Oberhelman, Mavroudi 
and others? have revealed the concerns of ordinary dreamers, both Christian 
and Muslim. 

The textual sources mined here contain less well known descriptions 
of dreams, memory and the imagination, some more popular (for example, 
chronicles, hymns, and saints’ lives) and others intended for an elite audience, 
for instance: Michael Psellos’ funeral orations, philosophical tracts on dream 
interpretation and the location of the memory, and the letters exchanged be- 
tween an emperor and his beloved. We also include the study of depictions in 
icons, which can shed light on dreams, memory and imagination and how they 
reinforced each other in establishing community identities. 


1 Methodological Considerations 


Our main methodological consideration is the need to respect context, wheth- 
er that of the original work, or its reception sometimes centuries later. In all 
the Byzantine texts considered here, whether private letters, poems, hymns or 
treatises, the audience is the key to their interpretation. It is therefore impor- 
tant to establish for whom they were intended at the time of composition, and 
who later interpreted them for readers of their own day. The readers of court 
poetry undoubtedly held different views on homoerotic desire from the monks 
whom Evagrius sought to instruct.^ A philosopher-bishop like Synesius placed 
a different value on dreams and their prophetic potential from those who saw 
dreams as an index of virtue and moral progress, or its opposite, a demonic 
hindrance to spiritual progress.5 

As well as the criterion of audience, two other criteria stand out as deter- 
minative for understanding Byzantine conceptions of dreams, memory and 


See Guidorizzi 1980; Mavroudi 2002; Oberhelman 1991, 2008, 2014. 
Oberhelman 1991; Mavroudi 2002; Bulkeley, Adams and Davis 2009. 

4 On Evagrius of Pontus' dream theory and particularly his approach to erotic dreams, see 
Chapter 1 below. 

5 See Neil, Costache and Wagner forthcoming on the virtue ethics of Synesius in relation to 
dreaming, in his early fifth-century work De insomniis. On the reception of Synesius, see 
Francesco Monticini's chapter below. 
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imagination. They are genre and temporal location. Penelope Buckley shows 
how a single Byzantine author (Psellos) can make different use of dreams and 
express different attitudes towards them, depending on whether he is writing 
historiography or an encomium. Roger Scott and Bronwen Neil both focus on a 
single genre, chronicles, but taken together their chapters show how the use of 
dreams became more frequent over the centuries. Scott rightly observes that 
the chroniclers reported various miraculous portents, such as extreme weather 
events and astronomical phenomena, alongside dreams.® These are indicative 
of a changing thought world in early Byzantium, one that differed in interest- 
ing ways from the Greco-Roman one that preceded it. Freudian dream analy- 
sis, with its recognition that many dreams stem from the unconscious mind, 
where repressed desires are processed, is of little use here." The Byzantine 
world, like all pre-modern cultures, did not priviledge the rational over the 
irrational. 


11 Dreams, Memory and Imagination in the Byzantine Philosophical 
Tradition 

Given the defining importance of literary and intellectual context for these 
studies of dreams, memory and the imagination, the volume has been divided 
into four major parts. The first pertains to the Byzantine philosophical tradi- 
tion, where the major dividing line is between Christian monks and others, 
such as Clement and Origen of Alexandria, Synesius of Cyrene and Nemesius 
of Emesa, who considered themselves philosophers like any other in the pre- 
Christian tradition.? 

The connection between dreams and desire is something that is accepted 
in today's post-Freudian world. However, for Byzantine Christians to come 
to terms with illicit dream images, without the benefit of a theory of the un- 
conscious, was a different matter entirely. Three of our authors deal with ho- 
moerotic imagery, first of monastic dreams (Graiver); second, the dreams and 
fantasies described in the letters between an emperor and a favoured monk 
(Masterson); and third, in Symeon the New Theologian's hymns, where the 
divine is addressed as a male lover (Krueger). Each author shows that dreams 
and fantasies held an ambiguous place in Byzantine literature: were they simply 
metaphors of human and divine longing, or something more? 

Monastic writings from Egypt, Gaza, and Sinai indicate the practical chal- 
lenges that dreams posed to eastern monks in their attempts to implement 


6 Scott's chapter in this volume. 
7 SeeNeil2016, 49-52, for asummary of modern methodological approaches to dreams. 
8 See Chapters 2, 3 and 4 below. 
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ideals of purity in their ascetic regimen. The eastern tradition of Evagrius of 
Pontus was mediated to the West by John Cassian of Marseilles, among others. 
Although the classical background to the notion of “yearning for the divine” in 
Cassian and other writers of the western Christian tradition has attracted an 
impressive amount of scholarship, the oneirological theories of ancient phi- 
losophers and their influence on Byzantine thought have been given consider- 
ably less attention. 

Chapter 1, by Inbar Graiver, treats erotic desire as a problem in monastic 
life. Graiver considers the ways in which theological ideals of spiritual perfec- 
tion conditioned the reactions of Byzantine monks to experiences of erotic 
dreams. Her point of departure is a case study on erotic dreams suffered by the 
monk Moses in Palladius' Lausiac History (Historia Lausiaca), which was writ- 
ten in 419-20. The second case study is reported by John Cassian in book 22 
of his Conferences, entitled De nocturnis illusionibus. Here, Cassian describes 
an anonymous monk who, over a long period, *used to be sullied in his sleep 
by an unclean emission" whenever he was preparing to receive communion. 
It seems that, the harder these two monks tried to avoid impure thoughts in their 
waking hours, the more they kept cropping up in the dreaming state. Graiver draws 
on social psychologist Daniel Wegner's research into the paradoxical effects of 
suppression of sexual thoughts, and relates Wegner's findings to reports on the 
problematic dreamlife of Byzantine monks in Late Antiquity. 

The link between dreams and the imagination was at the heart of 
Neoplatonist deliberations on the value of dreaming. In Chapter 2, Ken Parry 
introduces the larger questions surrounding memory and the imagination as 
they were understood from the 4th to 8th centuries. The physicallocation ofthe 
functions of memory and imagination was a matter for debate in the ancient 
world, when there was no consensus on where these faculties were located. For 
some, including Aristotle, the heart was the seat of memory and imagination, 
while for others, following Galen, it was the head. In the early Byzantine pe- 
riod, the doctrine of ventricular localisation was promoted by Aétius of Amida 
(6th century). This theory subsequently gained widespread acceptance in the 
Greek, Latin and Arabic medieval worlds. Parry compares the treatise On the 
Nature of Man by Christian philosopher Nemesius of Emesa (4th/ 5th century) 
and the writings of John of Damascus (d. c. 750) on the physical and anatomi- 
callocation of memory, cognition, and imagination in the human person. 

Chapter 3, by Eva Anagnostou-Laoutides, concerns the relationship be- 
tween evil intention (yetzer hara) and the problematic concept of “lusting 
after the divine" in Clement of Alexandria. The author cites the recent work 
of Ishay Rosen-Zvi, who has argued that Clement of Alexandria and other pa- 
tristic thinkers in Late Antiquity employed the Jewish concept of yetzer hara 
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(“inclination to evil”) when discussing destructive sexual desire, which was 
construed as demonic.? Clement discusses the lustful gaze as a most dangerous 
affliction that causes people to “daydream.” Daydreaming is understood to be 
the same as sinning since imagining sexual intercourse is as unlawful as acting 
on this impulse. However, Clement argues that those who look on beauty in 
chaste love use the body as a vehicle to contemplate the true, spiritual beauty. 
Based on this distinction, Anagnostou-Laoutides examines Clements familiar- 
ity with Platonic definitions of phantasia and the role of beauty in visionary 
spiritual ascents. She then focuses on the role played by Origen, Dionysius 
the Areopagite, and Maximus Confessor in transmitting the Byzantine vision- 
ary experience (“daydreaming” to use Clement's phrase) of an ecstatic union 
with God. 

Conflicting receptions of ancient oneirological theories are the subject of 
Francesco Monticini's chapter on Synesius of Cyrene (d. c. 410) and his treatise 
On Dreams. Synesius, a contemporary of Evagrius but a philosopher-bishop 
rather than a monk, assumed that dreams were cognisable, and argued that 
they must be perceived in the same way as sense perceptions: thus, they pass 
through the centre of human self-consciousness, designated by Synesius the 
"imaginative pneuma” (nvebua pavtactiov). This is only the beginning of a 
philosophical demonstration aimed at proving that all images belonging to 
the realm of Becoming, including oneiric ones, reside in the human soul and 
do not have their source in the material realm. In this manner, Synesius com- 
pletely reversed the traditional Greek conception of dreams. However, any at- 
tempt to interpret his work demands recourse to the Byzantine commentaries 
on this work. Monticini adduces two commentaries: the first composed by 
Nicephorus Gregoras at the beginning of the 14th century, and another of a 
similar date, anonymous and as yet unedited. Both commentaries are found 
to present new elements that improve our understanding of Synesius' unique 
philosophical approach to dreams. 


1.2 Prophetic Dreams and Visions in Imperial Contexts 

In the second part, we present four chapters on prophetic dreams in court 
poetry and historiography. Dreams and visions played an important role in 
Byzantine historiography, where they could be used to move the narrative 
along or signal plot changes, operating in a similar way as in the Byzantine 
novel, as Suzanne MacAlister has shown.!? Dreams were particularly useful for 
promoting dynastic succession: they could be used to legitimate unpopular or 


9 Rosen-Zvi 2011, 38. 
10  MacAlister 1996, 115-152. 
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morally suspect actions and events in the imperial sphere, such as violent re- 
gime change. Their other literary functions included authenticating prophetic 
traditions, revealing divine intervention in history, and establishing the au- 
thority of the chronicler. 

Meaghan McEvoy demonstrates that the dynastic imperial dream was an 
important subset of the dream accounts found in historiography, as well as 
panegyric. She takes five examples from these two genres: the court poetry of 
Claudius Claudianus at the end of the 4th century; the Anonymus Valesianus 
in the early 6th century; the panegyrist Corippus in the same century; and 
the Chronicles of both Theophanes Confessor (gth century) and Theophylact 
Simocatta (1oth century). Each of the dreams she studies concerns impe- 
rial heirs—the desire for them, the need to choose between them, or their 
execution—and points to the preoccupation of emperors and indeed commen- 
tators of the time with issues of dynasty and succession in the early Byzantine 
world. The author explores the discourse of imperial dreams and visions in the 
early Byzantine period against the contemporary politics of the era. 

Ryan Strickler takes up another motif of early Byzantine imperial histories: 
the treasonous dream in apocalyptic discourse. Several recent studies have il- 
luminated the previously neglected field of Byzantine apocalyptic." However, 
much of their work has focused on middle and late Byzantine sources and 
little consideration has been given to the intersection between dreams and 
apocalyptic. Strickler explores the intersection between them in seventh- 
century Byzantine literature, this being a time when dreams and visions were 
frequently used to foretell and explain disaster. Dreams related in the Historiae 
of Theophylact Simocatta predict the overthrow of the emperor Maurice. The 
Apocalypse of Zerubbabel (Sefer Zerubbabel), a Jewish text, predicts the advent 
of a messiah who will defeat the diabolic figure of Armilos. Other literary evi- 
dence, such as the Trial of Maximus the Confessor, suggests that dreams were 
used to justify attempted coups détat, even if such attempts were ultimately 
abortive, as in the case of Gregory the exarch's plan to overthrow Constans 11 in 
646. Such dreams, by their nature, Strickler argues, claim to reveal the hidden 
will of God, and are by definition apocalyptic. 

Continuing with prophetic traditions in imperial politics, Maximilian 
Lau takes up the prophetic tradition in the Armenian Chronicle of Matt'eos 
Urhayec'T, more commonly known as Matthew of Edessa, which dealt with 
eleventh-century predictions of the triumphant return of the Roman emper- 
or in lands under Armenian control in the 12th century. By and large, these 


11 Alexander 1985; McGinn 2003; Kraft 2012; Shoemaker 2016. See the bibliography of 
Chapter 6 below. 
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prophecies had failed to materialise, until the eastern campaigns of John 11 
Komnenos in the 1130s and 4os. The victory of John was by no means assured 
and the prophecy, as quoted by the pro-Byzantine Matthew, was wishful think- 
ing rather than a portent of victory. This chapter highlights how Matthew’s 
Armenian Cilicia was a dynamic region where aspirations for Armenian in- 
dependence competed with the hopes of factions who supported a return to 
the universal rule of the Roman Empire. It illustrates how prophecy could be 
re-purposed from one generation to the next as the political climate evolved in 
the broader Byzantine world. 

Like Inbar Graiver and Derek Krueger, Mark Masterson treats homoerotic 
desire in dreams, but in the context of an epistolary correspondence between 
lovers. His chapter examines the eighteen letters, notable for their frequent 
homoerotic warmth, that passed between Konstantinos v11 Porphyrogennetos 
(945-959) and Theodoros of Kyzikos. Scholars have traditionally shied away 
from analysing these letters (probably composed in the 940s) on this basis, 
dismissing the erotic language as mere metaphor.” The letters also feature 
frequent mentions of dreams and visions. If we consider dreams and visions 
with desire in two letters, one from Konstantinos (ep. 3) and the reply from 
Theodoros (ep. 4), we find that homoeroticism exists in dreams and in waking 
visions. The letters show homoerotic desire as a thing of imagination beyond 
conscious control and an object of conscious rumination. Homoerotic desire's 
different modes make it a metaphor for friendship that at times advertises its 
non-metaphoricity. Masterson suggests that we cannot rule out actual desire 
between these two men. If not that, then these letters must at least attest to 
relatively low rates of what we could call, anachronistically, homophobia in 
the empire during the Macedonian dynasty. 


13 Dreams and Memory in Byzantine Chronicles and Encomia 

The next three chapters concern dreams and other portents in Byzantine uni- 
versal chronicles. Roger Scott begins with Constantine's sighting of the True 
Cross on 28 October 312, surely the most important vision to have occurred 
in the so-called Common Era, leading as it allegedly did to the emperor's con- 
version. This vision was both an apocalyptic sign and a signal of violent re- 
gime change legitimated by none other than God. Scott does not attempt to 
answer the question of where or how the vision occurred but examines rather 
the bland handling of this and later visions in Byzantine universal chronicles. 
He asks whether they are any more significant in Byzantines' understanding 
of history than other visual portents, such as that reported of the ordinary jug 


12 E.g. Messis 2006, 823. 
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of water that, in the time of Julian the Apostate (361-363), fermented and 
turned into sweet wine, thus heralding better times with Julian’s imminent de- 
mise; or of earthquakes which so frequently accompanied a change of ruler. 
Thus, Scott positions the rare reports of dreams in early chronicles within a 
context where portents and other supernatural phenomena were becoming 
increasingly normal. 

Bronwen Neil continues the study of chronicles in her chapter, where she 
compares the prophetic dreams related in Byzantine and Islamic chronicles 
with those that feature in hagiography from the same period. She expands the 
chronological scope of previous studies of dreams in Byzantine historiograph- 
ic literature, which have focussed on the uth century onwards, from the middle 
to late Byzantine periods.? Apart from the evidence of dream-key manuals 
mentioned above, there is other evidence of cultural cross-over in early Islamic 
and Byzantine dream narrative accounts in these two genres, which reflect less 
the concerns of ordinary people and more the concerns of emperors, soldiers 
and saints. Even a cursory comparison of the two traditions suggests that early 
Islamic dream-narrators told dreams in a similar way to their Byzantine con- 
temporaries, and that their dream accounts served similar literary functions in 
both hagiography and historiography. 

Penelope Buckley highlights the importance of genre for the interpretation of 
dreams and visions. While these are sparse in Michael Psellos' Chronographia, 
he minimises, distances, or even derides them where they do appear. In his 
Encomium for his Mother, they are of prime importance, and some indeed are 
given as his own. The discrepancy is only partly a matter of genre, for many 
Byzantine histories take dreams and visions seriously, as we saw in previous 
chapters, while some of Psellos' orations do not use them at all. The differ- 
ence lies more in the ways Psellos presents himself. In the Chronographia, he 
is a self-made, king-making philosopher, a sceptical, rational innovator who 
alone decides what to value or discard from non-Christian traditions: he has 
himself unearthed some of these and can take responsibility for their re- 
ception. Dreams and visions are for others. In the Encomium for his Mother, 
by stark contrast, it is precisely dreams and visions which sanction his far- 
reaching studies, connecting his philosophy to the divine wisdom. These two 
works, Chronographia and the Encomium for his Mother, construct two ver- 
sions of Psellos, and dreams and visions, or their absence, plot the difference. 


13 Calofonos 2014; Magdalino 2014. 
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1.4 Remembering the Saints in Hymns and Hagiography 

The final part of the volume deals with religious commemorations of saints 
and the sacred, in hagiography and liturgy, as a form of cultural memory which 
was subject to manipulation by later generations. The common theme in the 
first three chapters here is repurposing: the use and reuse of commemorative 
texts and objects in different contexts through time. As we saw in the previ- 
ous chapters, imagination interacts with both dreams and memory in curious 
ways, especially when it comes to creative remembering of the saints. 

The first two chapters of this section deal with the complicated histories of 
reception of saints' lives by later Byzantine Christians. In her study of the Life 
of John Chrysostom attributed to George of Alexandria (d. 630), but composed 
in the 8th century, Wendy Mayer examines the conflicting roles of memory and 
re-imagining in the production of this Life. By the time it was composed, the 
heroic status of the exiled bishop John and the villainous role of the Empress 
Eudoxia and the Alexandrian bishop, Theophilus, had become standard ele- 
ments in the successive retelling of John Chrysostom’s story. Mayer digs deeper 
into the construction of memory in this fashion, identifying it as a process in 
two stages. Using as a case-study the Johannite schism (c. 403-438 CE), Mayer 
uses Moral Foundations Theory to explore the agency of loyalty/betrayal in 
the fostering of anger against perceived traitors and in consolidating partisan 
in-group cohesion during stage 1, the emergence and duration of the schism. 
She demonstrates how the reported memory of events of the schism, with its 
emphasis on the polarities of loyalty and betrayal, and especially on imagined 
villains, functioned in stage 2, the process of its reception. 

Alan Cadwallader then considers how the popular Life of St Michael, the 
archistrategos of Chonai, narrates the defence of a sacred healing spring in 
an escalating drama of protection and vindication that left an indelible mark 
on the landscape. Visions are shown to play a large part in keeping holy re- 
membrance alive. The Life passed through several versions between the 4th 
and gth centuries. Topographical features provided pilgrims with a striking tes- 
timony from nature to the truth of the supernatural story. The reception of the 
popular narrative of the archangel's establishment of the spring was troubled 
by the admission that both Christians and pagans enjoyed the benefits of the 
therapeutic waters. This tension is clearly expressed in the various attempts to 
authenticate the origins of the site—from apostolic promise to a foundation 
story more familiar from earlier Greek pagan myths of springs, groves, shrines 
or temples. The story attempts to compensate for its pagan origins by hesi- 
tating over the exact nature of the initiating encounter and by strengthening 
its orthodox Christian pedigree. In both cases the narrative is not completely 
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successful, and yet we are left with a story that enabled a rural sanctuary, just 
outside of Colossae, to make the transition from pagan to Christian devotion. 

Our last two chapters are devoted to hymns. In Chapter 15, Andrew Mellas 
observes that dreams are often treated with disdain in Byzantine liturgical 
hymns. For example, Andrew of Crete’s Great Kanon, composed in the 8th cen- 
tury, exhorts the congregation to weep at night before their days vanish “like a 
dream on waking.” Following the incarnation of the Logos in history, it could 
be argued that dreams served little purpose. The mystagogy of the Byzantine 
liturgy and its hymnography, however, invited the faithful to experience a vi- 
sion of history that unfolded in the liminal space between Christ’s crucifix- 
ion and resurrection. Liturgical hymns such as the Great Kanon became an 
eschatological drama. Liturgical memory interpreted the events of salvation 
not through the prism of history but as realities that become present as part of 
the mystery of worship. Mellas explores how biblical figures and events from 
the past and the future are interwoven in liturgical time and space as a kind of 
mystical dream. 

The final chapter, Derek Krueger's analysis of hymns by Symeon the New 
Theologian celebrating divine love in erotic terms, contrasts sharply with 
Chapter 1 on the early eastern monastic struggle with erotic dreams. The two 
chapters show how much monastic perceptions of dreams had changed since 
the 4th century. Far from being seen as a problem, as in the sources discussed 
in Chapter 1, erotic fantasies were embraced in the eleventh-century hymns 
of Symeon when they were directed towards the divine in the person of Jesus 
Christ. In his Hymns on Divine Love (Erotes), Symeon explored the mutual de- 
sire between God and the male monk through elaborate erotic metaphors. 
Many of the poems cast the monk in the role of a bride, shifting his gender, 
and engaging expectations of sexual activity on a wedding night. Others left 
the monk gendered male, thus casting the relationship between Christ and his 
beloved in homoerotic terms, in some cases also figuring this activity as the 
consummation of a marriage. The hymns employ a variety of erotic tropes of 
the sort known also from earlier and later romantic literature, particularly the 
novel. The hymns, while not necessarily evidence for actual erotic practices, 
offer a window on the scope of Byzantine sexual fantasy, perhaps especially 
male sexual fantasy. To some extent, this realm recapitulates the unequal roles 
of lover and beloved—whether male and female or male and male—already 
established in ancient and late ancient Greek literature. Rather than focus- 
ing on Symeon’s sexualised spirituality, Krueger investigates the impact of the 
erotic imagination on Symeon’s theology and self-understanding. 
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2 Conclusion 


Taken together, these fifteen short studies show the surprising variety of 
Byzantine approaches to dreams, memory and imagination, their evolution 
over time, and the importance of paying close attention to social and liter- 
ary context. Dreams, memory and imagination were important expressions 
of Byzantine culture, albeit subjective and unreliable manifestations and 
subject to manipulation. In Byzantium, everyone’s dreams, memories and 
imaginings—especially those of emperors and their consorts—could convey 
meaning to the broader community. Dreams were regarded by Byzantines of 
every rank as a portal to another dimension. They transcended religious affili- 
ation, appearing to adherents of the various monotheisms, dualisms and poly- 
theisms of former Roman and Persian territories as far from Constantinople as 
Armenia. Thus, they were useful tools for the social and political cohesion of 
an empire under imperial rule for over a thousand years. 

Imagination in the early monastic context was the site of a cosmic battle 
between good and evil for the control of fleshly desires. Personal religiosity 
changed over time, as we saw above in the comparison of Symeon the New 
Theologian’s hymns with their visions of the divine as a (male) lover with the 
strict instructions of Evagrius or Palladius for freeing oneself from the demands 
of the flesh, even in dreams. Byzantine saints lived on not just in popular mem- 
ory but even survived in visionary form after death. The codification of such 
visions in texts kept their memories alive, just as much as their representation 
in material form in statues, icons and other images at shrines and churches, in 
humble homes and imperial palaces. Their commemoration in icons, liturgy 
and hymns reveals remarkable continuity and was thus another anchor point 
for religious cohesion across a vast empire. 

The reception of monastic and philophical dream theory and theories of 
cognition sometimes eclipsed their original formulations, as we saw in the 
cases of Clement of Alexandria, Nemesius of Emesa and Synesius of Cyrene, 
interpreters of the Platonic tradition, whose ideas were taken up and devel- 
oped in later centuries. This flexible tradition of interpretation offered an 
inherited fund of intellectual capital for the empire’s theologians and philoso- 
phers across the early, middle and late Byzantine periods, and across religious 
divides. 
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PART 1 


Dreams, Memory and Imagination in the 
Byzantine Philosophical Tradition 


CHAPTER 1 


The Dangers of Purity: Monastic Reactions to 
Erotic Dreams 


Inbar Graiver 


Are erotic dreams products of the self’s imagination and memories? Are they 
determined by human physiology? Or do they result from external influences? 
The answers that a given culture supplies to these questions shape the ways 
in which people in that culture react to their experiences of erotic dreams. 
Such reactions thus provide an important source of evidence for studying the 
impact of social norms on the individual psyche.! Accordingly, this paper seeks 
to probe the intersection of the social and the psychological by examining the 
reactions of early Byzantine monks to their experiences of erotic dreams and 
related phenomena, such as nocturnal emissions. Rather than focusing on the 
Christian discourse on erotic dreams, I propose to examine the impact of that 
discourse on the daily life and dreams of Christian monks. 

The Freudian revolution transformed dreams into introspective tools 
and keys to the unconscious. Unlike Freud’s The Interpretation of Dreams, 
Artemidorus’ The Interpretation of Dreams, written in the 2nd century CE, is 
mostly concerned with the predictive value of dreams as keys to the future.” 
The attitude of many early Christian thinkers toward dreams reflects a major 
departure from that of Artemidorus, and represents the passage from ancient 
to modern attitudes toward dreams.? This shift in attitudes is a direct conse- 
quence of the radically new notion ofthe self that emerged in early Christianity. 

New theological concerns in Christianity have resulted in a significant shift 
in the understanding of the human person and permitted, in the words of Guy 
Stroumsa, "the emergence of a newly reflexive self, that is, a subject turned 
back upon itself in ways unknown before"^ It has been suggested that this new 
interest in the inner life of the individual is related to the emergence of the 
idea of the spiritually unique and self-aware individual in Christianity,° as well 


1 Fora discussion of the ways in which culture conditions such reactions, see Stewart 2004, 
37-56. See, also, Stewart 2002, 181-203. 

See Price 1986, 3. 

See Stroumsa 1999, 205. 

Stroumsa 1990, 26. 


a fw bd 


Swain 1997, 2. 
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as to the doctrine of resurrection of the body, which required a more sustained 
reflection on the uniqueness of the self’s individual identity than ever before.® 
Whatever the case may be, the new emphasis on interiority gave rise to a new 
discourse on dreams, one which was distinct from other similar discourses in 
late antiquity. 

During the patristic period, Christian theologians addressed issues sur- 
rounding erotic dreams more comprehensively than previously.’ Within the 
early monastic movement, especially as it developed in Egypt during the 
4th century, erotic dreams (xa Unvov gavtacia) and related phenomena be- 
came "seismographs of subjectivity" and tools for the diagnosis of the dream- 
er's inner disposition. Erotic dreams and other expressions of sexual desire, 
such as nocturnal emissions (or *nocturnal movement")? were often seen as 
indicative of moral flaws,!? whereas the ability to resist, or never incur, images 
that could cause erotic dreams served as a sign of spiritual and psychological 
health." 

How did this move from predictive to introspective interpretation of 
dreams, alongside the new emphasis on the inner life of the individual in 
Christianity, influence the reactions of Christian monks in the eastern Roman 
empire to their experiences of erotic dreams? In the first section of this paper 
I consider two case studies demonstrating the impact of this shift on the daily 
life of early Byzantine monks. In the second section I situate these case studies 
within the context of monastic theology, whereas in the third section I exam- 
ine them in view of modern psychological literature on dreaming. In the fourth 
section I examine the implications of dream research for the understanding of 
the challenges that erotic dreams posed to early Byzantine monks. As will be 
shown, cognitive research on dreaming sheds new light on the nature of these 


6 See Papadogiannakis 1981, 129-142. However, this does not imply that early Christianity 
was a religion of individuality. On this subject, see Zachhuber and Torrance 1981, 7. 

7 Unlike other types of dreams, erotic dreams were infrequently discussed or theorised by 
ancient writers. For discussion of sexual dreams in Greco-Roman literature, see Pigeaud 
1981, 10-23. 
See Foucault 1999, 368, and Brakke 1995, 419—460. 
ý xlvyats ¿v tH vuxti. Nocturnal emissions were also described as "nocturnal events" (tà 
brò vx ta cup Battvovca). E.g. Barsanuphius and John, Ep. 169 (SC 427, 570). On the relation- 
ship between erotic dreams and nocturnal emissions in monastic thought, see Stewart 
1998, 82-83 and 189. 

10  Evagrius, Praktikos 54 (SC 171, 622). 

11 Eg. Evagrius, Praktikos 56 (SC 171, 630): "We shall recognise the signs of dispassion 
(&náðea) through our thoughts (Acyiouev) during the day and through our dreams 
(évurviwv) at night. And dispassion is what we shall call the soul’s health" (bytov £poüpev 


eîvar puxys). 
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challenges by providing explanatory value to certain details preserved in mo- 
nastic sources that would otherwise remain incomprehensible to us. Drawing 
on research on the recurrence of unwanted dreams, I argue that the effort of 
Christian monks not to incur sexual dreams could unwittingly serve to in- 
crease their frequency and salience. This seemingly paradoxical phenomenon, 
Iargue, is one of the risks inherent in the attempts of early Byzantine monks to 
implement in their own bodies and minds monastic ideals of chastity. 


1 Reactions to Erotic Dreams 


To reconstruct the impact of the theological discourse on erotic dreams on 
the reactions of Christian monks to their experiences of sexual dreams, our 
point of departure are two case studies drawn from the literary evidence of 
Egyptian monasticism, especially those depicting the common life at the mo- 
nastic colonies of Lower Egypt. These specific case studies have been chosen 
for consideration because they provide an unusually concrete and elaborate 
account of these reactions, as well as of the ways in which these reactions 
were, in turn, judged and evaluated by monastic elders. My aim, however, is 
not to explain the actual historical events reported in these texts so much as to 
demonstrate the challenges involved in the monastic quest for chastity of both 
body and mind. 

The first case study is drawn from the Lausiac History (Historia Lausiaca), 
which was written by Palladius, bishop of Helenopolis, in 419-20 and purports 
to record his encounters with holy men in Egypt and Palestine during the last 
two decades of the 4th century? One of these encounters was with Moses the 
Ethiopian, also known as Moses the Black, a former bandit who converted and 
became a famous hermit and a paradigm for every soul who renounced the 
“blackness” of evil.? Moses, Palladius reports, suffered miserably from sexual 
dreams over a long period. When he disclosed his problem to one of the elders, 


12 The authenticity of the historical framework of the Lausiac History has been questioned, 
since some of its chronological details are inconsistent. Nevertheless, the importance of 
the Lausiac History rests, not in its chronological details, but in the author's individual 
encounters with Egyptian holy men as historical incidents that had actually occurred. 
Adalbert de Vogüé and Gabriel Bunge proposed that Palladius wrote his first work in the 
390s in the Egyptian desert, which later became the basis for the Lausiac History itself 
(Bunge and de Vogüé 1994). See also Bunge 1990, 78-129. 

13 Moses is characterised as an ideal monk in the Lausiac History as well as in later sources: 
Sozomen's Ecclesiastical History, the anonymous Apophthegmata Patrum and the tenth- 
century Acta Sanctorum. See Wimbush 201, 81-92. An examination of these sources sug- 
gests that “the Moses characterisation” functioned to instruct and edify those who had 
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asking him: “What am I to do, seeing that the dreams of my soul (xà &vorvia 
ths puys) darken my reason, because of my sinful habits?" the old man, in 
response, attributed the dreams to Moses’ negligence: “Because you have not 
withdrawn your mind from imagining these things, that is why you endure 
this.” Terrified by the harsh judgment, for the next six years Moses tormented 
himself with vigils and fasts, but the more he dried up his body, the more he 
was consumed by sexual dreams. It was only the performative words of Father 
Isidore, the priest of Scete, exempting Moses from responsibility for his “illicit 
pleasures”, that eventually cured him: “Stop contending with demons and do 
not bother them... In the name of Jesus Christ, your dreams have vanished. 
Now receive communion confidently. You were subjected to this for your own 
good.” From then on, Moses “no longer suffered anything”.!+ 

Like the Lausiac History, John Cassian's Conferences includes elaborated ver- 
sions of Cassian’s past conversations with various desert fathers whom he met 
during his stay in Egypt in the last two decades of the 4th century.'> Book 22 of 
the Conferences, entitled De nocturnis illusionibus ("On nocturnal illusions"), 
purports to record a discourse given by an abbot named Theonas. The latter 
reports about a monk he had known, who over a long period (its length is not 
specified) “used to be sullied in his sleep by an unclean emission”! whenever he 
was preparing to receive communion (and only on such occasions!). This broth- 
er, Theonas stresses, "possessed a constant purity of heart and body due to his 
great watchfulness and humility and was never tried by nocturnal deceptions”, 


accepted this lifestyle, and to provide a model of monastic perfection. See Wicker 1990, 
329-348. 

14 Palladius, HL 19.710 (ed. Bartelink 1974, 96—102): IIaócat piroverxdv, Mwai, tots 8atpoct 
xai uy adtots eneuBatve ... Ev cà óvóporc Incod Xpiotod nénavtai cov tà &vórvia. Kowavygov 
o0v peta nappnoiaç tva yao py xabyynoy c TEptyevopevoc TABouc, ToUTOU xdptv KATEÕUVAOTEŬV- 
ONG Td TO cupqpépov. 

15 Scholars have raised doubts with regard to Cassian's authority as a historian. Owen 
Chadwick, for example, demonstrated that his account of the origin of Matins is incon- 
sistent (Chadwick 1950, 71-77), and Adalbert de Vogiié concluded that Cassian is more 
concerned with monastic theology than historical fact (de Vogüé 1961, 213-240). See also 
Guy 1966, 363-372. Nevertheless, it seems unlikely that the Conferences are fabrications. 
The moderate portraits of the abbas who participated in the conferences, as well as the 
fact that the monks to whom Cassian ascribes the teaching of the Conferences are not 
well known (as we would expect if Cassian were seeking to claim for his teaching the 
authority of the desert fathers), contribute to a sense of the genuine. Furthermore, the 
conferences include descriptions of places and of local customs, which indicate a first- 
hand knowledge. See Louth 2004, 379-380 and Driver 2002. 

16 Coll. 22.6.1 (CSEL 13, 622): inmundo fluxu dormiens foedabatur. 

17 Coll. 22.61 (CSEL 13, 621): cum castimoniam cordis et corporis summa circumspectione 
atque humilitate promeritam iugiter possideret ac nequaquam nocturnis ludificationibus 
temptaretur. 
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and yet his problem kept repeating with exceptional regularity and caused him 
much shame and distress. The disheartened monk held back from communion 
"for a long time" assuming that his emissions made him ineligible for contact 
with the Eucharist. Eventually he raised his problem with the elders. When 
they examined the cause of his “disease” (morbus) and were assured that “there 
was no guilt of either soul or body”, they concluded that his emissions were 
caused by the devil, who wanted to humiliate him and prevent him from re- 
ceiving the sacrament. Having found him morally blameless, they advised him 
to participate in communion. Soon afterwards, his emissions ceased.!? 

The story of this anonymous monk seems both too unique and too lifelike 
to be a complete invention; it has what one scholar has described as *a sense 
of the genuine"? That late antique monks were preoccupied with the problem 
of sexual dreams and nocturnal emissions is indicated by the frequency and 
the urgency of their questions on this subject, as well as by the extreme pre- 
cautions that some of them took to avoid *defilement"?? In addition to these 
precautions, the ascetical literature of the early monastic movement makes it 
clear that all those who suffered sexual temptation also fought it by restricting 
their diets and by denying themselves sleep, as did the monks in the two case 
studies described above. In both case studies, however, these practices served 
only to compound the problem that they were intended to solve. Another un- 
usual fact in both case studies is the sudden and complete cessation of the 
erotic dreams and nocturnal emissions as soon as the monks received the sac- 
rament. In Cassian's case study, a further oddity is the strict regularity of the 
nocturnal emissions—only on nights preceding the weekly communion and 
never on other occasions. The emissions seem to occur, paradoxically, exactly 
against the monk's efforts to avoid them. The elders themselves present this 
curious regularity as an "unusual fact"?! 

To make sense of these intriguing case studies, in the next section I situate 
them within the context of monastic theology and its belief in the ability to 
control sexual thoughts and urges. 


18 Coll 22.6.2-4 (CSEL 13, 621-23). 

19 Trans. Ramsey 2000, 9. 

20 Cassian refers to the practice of wearing cold metal plates around the genitals to avoid 
nocturnal emissions (Inst. 6.7.2 [SC 109, 272]). See also Apophth. Patr. N 517 (Wortley 2013, 
351). Although Columba Stewart argues that Cassian refers here to the costume of Greek 
athletes rather than to monks (Stewart 1998, 189), Cassian does seem to recommend this 
practice. See Brakke 1995b, 95; Wei 2012, 371. For other measures employed to avoid noc- 
turnal emissions, see Rousselle 1988, 151; Metteer 2008, 20-24. 

21 Coll. 22.6.2 (CSEL 13, 622): specialis exceptio. 
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2 “Within our Power": The Ability to Control Erotic Dreams 


As already noted, erotic dreams and nocturnal emissions served in Christian 
monasticism as tools for diagnosing the dreamer's inner disposition. For the 
present purposes it is important to note that erotic dreams could fulfill this 
function because they were thought to be potentially controllable. In as- 
suming that sexual urges could be brought under voluntary control, despite 
their seemingly unconquerable force, Cassian and Palladius followed the 
Alexandrian theologians. Clement of Alexandria, writing at the end of the 2nd 
century, teaches that the “overwhelming impulses” (puh) of the body are “acts 
of the will" (tà £xoócta) which are in our control or “within our power" (éq' 
yutv) and hence subject to moral judgment.?? According to Clement, we are re- 
sponsible for impulses which lead to lustful deeds, because we do not restrain 
ourselves.” In this view, spiritual perfection entails full responsibility for one's 
urges and desires. In the 4th century, Antony the Great reflects a similar view 
when he teaches that even the natural and inherent inner movement of the 
body “does not operate unless the soul consents, otherwise it remains still”.24 
Following these writers, Cassian teaches that the inner motions of the body 
require the soul’s “consent”.25 

The notion of the soul's consent is related to an understanding of human 
cognition which the desert fathers inherited from Origen, who himself was 
heavily influenced by the Stoic theory of assent to mental representations. In 
this view, all human beings are subject to mental images or representations 
(gavtaciat). Every representation has a propositional content which can be 
either true or false, and humans are free to give or withhold their assent to 
these propositions.”° Basing himself on the Stoic theory, Origen taught that it 
is “within our power" (&e' nuiv / in nostra potestate) to either assent to or dis- 
sent from representations.2” Whether we merit praise or blame depends upon 


22 Clement, Str. 2.13.59.6—-2.14.60.1-7 (SC 38, 82-83). More broadly, in Hellenistic medical 
literature nocturnal emissions were linked with a loss of rational control, and their im- 
mediate cause was considered to be a phantasia, a dream image. See Refoulé 1961, 488. 

23 Clement, Str. 7.16.98-99 (SC 428, 296-98). 

24 Antony, Ep. 1 (Rubenson 1995, 199; PG 40, 979): non operatur aut aliquid sine animae 
voluntate. 

25 Cassian, Inst. 6.2 (SC 109, 264). 

26 On the Stoic theory, see Graver 2007, 24-27. 

27 E.g. “Those things which happen to us from without are not in our own power (00x &q' 
fiut); but to make a good or bad use of those things which do so happen ... is within our 
power" (Origen princ. 3.1.5; PG u, 256). While Origen relied heavily on the Stoic theory of 
representations, there is an important difference: whereas the Stoics were interested in 
the truth-value of the representations, Origen and Evagrius are interested in their role as 
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whether we give or withhold our assent to representations that produce an 
impulse towards good or bad action. 

Following Origen’s adaptation of the Stoic theory, Evagrius teaches that our 
mental content is ultimately up to us: it is “within our power" (ég’ nutv) to de- 
termine whether tempting thoughts linger and so set the passions in motion.?® 
Describing the complex psychological process through which a sinful thought 
gradually develops into sin in action, he explains: “The monk’s temptation is 
in the form of a thought which rises up through the passionate part of the 
soul and darkens the mind. The monk’s sin is his consenting to the forbidden 
pleasure of a thought"? This understanding was widespread among the desert 
monks.?? In this view, temptation begins with suggestion in thought. If the 
thought is allowed to persist, it leads the monk from thinking about sin to actu- 
ally performing it. Hence, Evagrius warns that "if the mind consents to sinful 
thoughts it draws near to sin"?! This account of temptation blurs the distinc- 
tion between having bad thoughts and acting on bad thoughts. 

Egyptian monks were expected to take responsibility not only for their ac- 
tions but also for their inward response to their mental content. Moreover, the 
principal obstacle for them lay not in the commission of external sin, but in 
the slippery thoughts of their own minds.?? As Mark the Monk explained in 
the 5th century: 


an indication of moral disposition. See Foucault 1993, 217. See also Gibbons 2011, 118, and 
Brakke 2006, 40. 

28  Evagrius, Praktikos 6 (SC 171, 508); cf. Praktikos 80 (SC 171, 668); Apophth. Patr. sys. 11.107 
(SC 474, 192). 

29 Evagrius, Praktikos 74-75 (SC 171, 662): Hetpacpds ott ovato Aoytapog 81 tod nouo 
uépoug TIS woyí]c &vaßàs xal axotičwv tov vobv. Auaptia toti uovonyo ý mpd¢ THY &nyyopevpé- 
vvv ndovyy Tod Aoytopo0 avyxatdbeatc. 

30  Eg.Apophth. Patr. alph. Poemen 28 (PG 65, 329). See also Poemen 15, 20, 21, 88, and 89. 

31  Evagrius, ep. 25.2 (trans. Bunge 1986, 236): Tov vov ... el cuyxatatibetat ev TH Stavoly 
pexaxAtvoucty &utòv mpóc THY &paptiav. Hesychius the Priest offers a fuller account of the 
complex psychological process by which a tempting thought gradually develops into sin 
in action: "The provocation comes first, then ... the mingling of our thoughts with those 
of the wicked demons. Third comes our assent to the provocation, with both sets of in- 
termingling thoughts contriving how to commit the sin in practice. Fourth comes the 
concrete action—that is, the sin itself" "Ecct nptov mpocBoAy, Sedtepov ... dvapié yivdpevor 
ol NUAV xoi «àv TovNPaV SayLovev Aoylopol. tpitov cvyxatadectc Set yevécOot petaEd tHv 
àupotépwv Aoytouav Bovàcvopévwv xaxdc. tetaptov SE otw ý ala@ytdg mpaéEIc, Hyouv ý 
åpaptia (On Watchfulness and Holiness 46; PG 93, 1496; trans. Palmer, Sherrard and Ware, 
170); cf. On Watchfulness and Holiness 2 (PG 93, 1481). 

32 See Chadwick 1950, 140. 
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aitia otw ol Excotou Aoytopol. Etyov dé cimety, Ott xal ol Aóyot xai at mpå- 
terç. Emerdy 8£ mpd évvoiag tadta o0 mpogpyovtat, Tovtov xápty TÒ Mav coíc 
Aoytc otc errypaotnt. Tod Aoytapod o0v nponyovpévov, Aotov ol Adyor xal ai 
npåķeç nopéyoucty yutv tH eic UA] AoUG xowwviav. 


The cause of everything that happens to a person is something that per- 
son has thought. I ought to have said that this includes both words and 
deeds, but since these do not precede thought, I attribute everything to 
thoughts. With thought leading the way, words and deeds follow.33 


Since control of bodily functions begins with control of thoughts, by regulat- 


ing the experiences that precede sleep the monk can (at least ideally) control 


his dreams at night. Cassian reflects this view when he argues that wet dreams 


can be fostered by “feasting on harmful thoughts all day long"?* He further ex- 


plains that ^when the mind is empty of spiritual pursuits and practices ... then 


it leads astray the person who is draped in laziness ... or else it lusts after bits of 


impure thoughts"?5 As a result of such negligence, he continues, 


33 
34 


35 


36 


consequenter eueniet, ut non solum multimoda cogitationum peruagatio 
inuerecunde atque procaciter secretum mentis inrumpat, sed etiam pristi- 
narum omnium passionum intra eam semina perseuerent. quae quam dia 
in eius adytis delitescunt, quamuis rigido corpus ieiunio castigetur, tamen 
nihilominus dormientem inlecebrosis phantasmatibus inquietant, quibus 
ante legitimi temporis cursum. 


[It] consequently happens that not only do numerous roving thoughts 
break into the hidden places of the mind in bold and impudent fashion, 
but also the seeds of all one's former passions remain there ... As a result 
of them the vile moisture is expelled before its customary time.26 


Mark the Monk, Disputatio cum causidico 18 (SC 455, 80). 

Cassian, Inst. 10.11 (SC 109, 404); cf. Inst. 6.7-11 (SC 109, 130-134); Apophth. Patr. N 592.45 
(Wortley 2013, 418). 

Cassian, Coll. 22.3.4 (CSEL 13, 617—618): si mens spiritalibus studiis atque exercitiis uacuata 
nec disciplinis intefioris hominis instituta quendam sibi segnitiae situm per consuetudinem 
continui torporis obduxerit, aut cum sordidarum cogitationum minutias non cauendo ita 
illam cordis sublimissimam puritatem segniter concupiscit. 

Cassian, Coll. 22.3.4—5 (CSEL 13, 617—618; trans. Ramsey 1997, 764). The view that dreams 
are fostered by one's mental content in waking-life ultimately goes back to Aristotle, who 
taught that what the soul sees during sleep are "appearances" (phantasmata) and “re- 
sidual movements" deriving from sense impressions perceived when the soul was awake 
(insomn. 461a18—20). For a discussion, see Miller 1994, 43. 
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In the 7th century John Climacus gave voice to this widespread belief when 
he wrote that “a sign of complete sensuality is to be liable to emissions from 
bad thoughts when one is awake"?" In this view, the root problem in erotic 
dreams and nocturnal emissions does not lie in the body, but ultimately in 
the mind's failure to exercise control over the body by controlling its thoughts. 
Accordingly, Cassian advises that "the first thing to be done" to avoid erotic 
dreams is “to restrain our wandering thoughts"?8 Climacus echoes this view 
when he teaches that “the beginning of chastity is refusal to consent to an 
evil thought"3? 

Christian monks were encouraged to regulate their dreams at night by con- 
trolling their thoughts during the daytime. A better understanding of how 
this cognitive process actually works—as well as the ways in which it can go 
wrong—can help us make more accurate hypotheses about the intriguing case 
studies cited above and, more generally, about the challenges involved in the 
monastic quest for purity of both body and mind. Accordingly, the next sec- 
tion describes the cognitive mechanisms involved in attention regulation and 
their relation to dream occurrence. Rather than ignoring the monastic theory 
of dreams or replacing it with Western theories of dreaming, I draw on the lat- 
ter in order to understand how the monastic theory influenced the reactions of 
Christian monks to their experiences of erotic dreams. 


3 Dream Rebound 


In Freud's theory of dreams, dreams potentially communicated forbidden 
wishes and desires of the unconscious. Modern dream research has confirmed 
some of Freud's views, but not others. While dream contents indeed appear to 
beindicative of the dreamer's psychological disposition, many dream research- 
ers now think that there is no need to postulate an unconscious storage system 
of repressed wishes.*? Rather, the empirical literature in the field of dream 
research largely supports the so-called "Continuity Hypothesis of Dreaming’, 
which states that dreams largely reflect waking-life thoughts and experi- 
ences. Several studies have demonstrated, for example, that inter-individual 


37  Climacus, Scal. 15 (PG 88, 881). 

38 Cassian, Coll. 22.3.5 (CSEL 13, 618). 

39  Climacus, Scal. 15 (PG 88, 881A): Apy) pev ayvelacg dovyxatabetos Aoyiopoc. 

40 Calvin Hall was the first dream researcher to argue that some contents of dreams reflect- 
ed the daily concerns and ideas of the dreamers rather than the hidden libidinal wishes 
or compensatory emotional strategies that psychodynamic theorists like Freud and Jung 
advocated. See Hall 1953, 34-38. 
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differences in the amount of time spent with specific waking-life thoughts are 
reflected in dream content. In particular, research on erotic dreams and their 
relationship to waking-life demonstrates that the frequency of erotic dreams 
is related to the amount of time spent with sexual thoughts in waking life (but 
not to a greater amount of time spent in sexual activities).^? 

Not only do dreams contain “day residue’, namely, direct echoes of prior 
waking experience, but they also include a residue of thoughts that have been 
intentionally suppressed during waking hours. Suppression, namely, the act 
of deliberately stopping oneself from thinking certain thoughts, is a vital psy- 
chological mechanism: since concentrating on item A depends on suppressed 
attention to all items that are not A, every act of concentration necessarily 
involves a simultaneous act of suppression. Unlike Freud’s concept of repres- 
sion, which is unconscious and automatic (and hence involves a denial of the 
existence of the repressed element), suppression involves an intentional, con- 
scious choice not to indulge a thought, feeling, or action. This capacity is im- 
portant to human survival and adaptation. Suppression is also a common way 
of dealing with unpleasant or distressing thoughts and emotions.^? 

Although most individuals are able to achieve satisfactory levels of mental 
control in most circumstances, our ability to control our thoughts is far from 
perfect. The paradoxical outcome of thought suppression was first demon- 
strated experimentally by psychologist Daniel Wegner in 1987.44 His findings 
show that this strategy of mental control can sometimes backfire, producing 
not only a failure of control but also the very mental states it is meant to avoid. 
It turns out that trying not to think a thought may only make it come back 
stronger. 

Wegner's “Ironic Process Theory" attempts to explain this phenomenon. The 
theory assumes that each instance of mental control is implemented through 
the production of two processes: an intentional, operating process that search- 
es for mental content yielding the desired state, and a monitoring process that 
searches for mental content signaling the failure to achieve the desired state. 
The intentional process is susceptible to interference from distraction, and the 
monitoring process is designed to keep track of this. It searches for failures of 
control by examining pre-conscious mental content, and when items indicat- 
ing failed control are found, it restarts the operating process.^9 


41 Eg. Lauer, Riemann, Lund et al. 1987; Bernstein and Roberts 1995. 

42  Schredl Desch, Róming et al. 2009, 38-43. 

43 This account is based mainly on Wegner 1988 and 1992, as well as Purdon and Clark 2002, 
29-43. 

44 Wegner et al. 1987, 5-13. 

45 Wegner 1997, 295-315. 
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The watchfulness of the monitor, however, is also a source of “ironic effects”. 
Because the monitor searches for potential mental contents that signal failed 
control, it increases the accessibility of this content to consciousness. If the 
intentional process of attention is undermined by other processes that also 
consume cognitive resources (such as stress, anxiety, or fatigue), the monitor- 
ing process can yield increased mind wandering.*9 In the same vein, trying not 
to think about something can increase the accessibility of that target to con- 
sciousness under conditions of cognitive load. According to the “Ironic Process 
Theory’, when we try to suppress a thought, the monitoring process searches 
for this target because it is its appearance that indicates failed control. In other 
words, the monitor is aimed at a cue that serves as a constant reminder of the 
suppressed material, thereby increasing its accessibility to consciousness. 

Stress and anxiety thus promote mental control lapses that are not random. 
Furthermore, because the very effort to eject unwanted thoughts can strength- 
en their power, suppressed thoughts seem to acquire a force of their own: the 
more one tries to suppress them, they return with greater insistence. As a re- 
sult, "there is a certain predictability to unwanted thoughts, a grim precision 
in the way our mental clockwork returns such thoughts to mind each time we 
try to suppress them"^" Attempts to influence mental states can thus act in a 
direction precisely opposite the intended control. The *unwanting" itself pro- 
motes this problem. 

Not only does anxiety produce increased susceptibility to suppression laps- 
es, but the context or environment in which suppression takes place can also 
serve to compound the problem. Studies by Wegner and others have shown 
that if the individual remains in the suppression environment, he or she is 
more inclined to experience a rebound of preoccupation with the unwanted 
thought. According to Wegner, when people try to suppress a thought, envi- 
ronmental features are often used as distractors, which in time can become 
powerful reminders of the unwanted thought.4? 

In particular, suppression is difficult to execute when thoughts about sex 
are concerned, since these thoughts quickly excite our bodies by producing 
sympathetic arousal of the autonomic nervous system. Wegner has found that 
when people are asked to suppress sexual thoughts, their skin conductance 
level (SCL) reactivity rivals the strength of reactions that occur when they are 


46 See Rachman 1981, 92. 
47 Wenzlaff and Wegner 2000, 60. 
48 Wegner et al. 1991, 150. 
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asked explicitly to entertain those thoughts.^? Trying not to think about sex 
can thus excite the body just like thinking about sex. 

Suppressed thoughts might also recur in dreams. Wegner and colleagues 
conducted a study into the effects of thought suppression on dream content, 
which tested whether instructed thought suppression would orient dream 
content to the suppressed thought. Their study clearly demonstrated that 
pre-sleep instructions to suppress thinking about a person result in increased 
dreaming about that person.5° These findings, which were replicated and ex- 
tended in more recent studies, suggest that the enhanced accessibility of 
thoughts that results from their suppression transfers even to dreams. This 
phenomenon is known as "dream rebound". Wegner and his colleagues inter- 
pret the rebound of suppressed thoughts in dreams in terms of the influence of 
changes in brain activation during REM sleep, which increase the accessibility 
of the suppressed material. 

The thought suppression paradigm provides a useful means to elucidate the 
ways in which our thoughts and cognitive strategies during wake influence our 
dreams. This influence has important implications for the understanding of 
early monastic accounts of the recurrence of sexual thoughts and dreams. 


4 Connecting the Dots 


Geoffrey Harpham famously argued that “the broadest description of the proj- 
ect of asceticism is that it recognises and manages drive or impulse, commonly 
called desire, by harnessing and directing resistance"5? Harpham’s notion of 
resistance to desire assumes Freud's idea of (unconscious) repression. Getting 
clear evidence of repression, however, is difficult, especially in historical retro- 
spect. On the other hand, in so far as suppressive strategies can be seen as the 
embodiment of beliefs about the need to control thoughts, which themselves 
derive from changing social ideas of self-control, suppression is a psychologi- 
cal process that can be identified and studied by historians and anthropolo- 
gists. By talking about suppression rather than repression, therefore, we are in 
a better position to study the intricate, often paradoxical relationship between 
desire and resistance. While it is true, as Kallistos Ware argues, that the Greek 
fathers were advocating “not repression but transfiguration" and that the aim 


49 See Wegner et al. 1990, 409-418. See also Wegner 1992. 

50 See Wegner, Wenzlaff, Kozak 2004, 232—236. 

51 E.g. Taylor and Bryant 2007, 163-8; Bryant, Wyzenbeek, Weinstein 2011, 515-522. 
52  Harpham 1987, 61. 
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of the ascetic was not to suppress the passions but to reorient them, yet sup- 
pression may have been a common way of dealing with sexual thoughts. 

The paradoxical effects of resistance to desire, I suggest, may account for 
the exceptional regularity of the nocturnal emissions of the anonymous monk 
in Cassian’s case study: this monk may have simply struggled too hard to “ex- 
ercise the most cautious watchfulness lest the integrity of flesh that we had 
preserved up to that time be snatched away, especially on the night that we are 
preparing ourselves for the communion of the saving banquet’, just as he was 
instructed.5^ Yet his very effort not to think about sex—a tense and anxious 
effort, we may presume—may have unwittingly contributed to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of his problem. The ascetic practice of sleep depriva- 
tion and the unchanging environment of the monastic cell—the "privileged 
place for the monk'55— would have served to further compound this problem. 
Yet the research cited above also helps us recognise that the strange problem 
described in Cassian's case study is, in fact, not so strange; it is but one expres- 
sion or symptom of the risks involved in the attempt of early Byzantine monks 
to purify their mind and imagination. When conducted under conditions of 
anxiety and fatigue, this attempt was likely to fail, resulting in increased pre- 
occupation with the suppressed material—which, in turn, could transfer into 
dreams. 

As we have seen, monastic elders appear to have been well aware of the 
deleterious effects of anxiety. Research on the cognitive mechanisms involved 
in dream rebound helps us to appreciate their observational skills. In both case 
studies cited above, the elders were able to prompt an immediate and lasting 
cure by exempting the monk from responsibility for his “disease” and allow- 
ing him to partake in communion, thereby assuaging his anxiety (whether by 
natural or super-natural means). The findings cited above help us to appreciate 
both the simplicity and the sophistication of this powerful therapy, in which 
spiritual fathers were able to induce an immediate and lasting cure, after years 


53 Ware 1998, 12. Indeed, Cassian explicitly warns that “if we retire to solitude or secret 
places without our faults being first cured, their operation is but repressed (reprimatur), 
while the power of feeling them is not extinguished (exstinguatur)" (si ad soliludinem vel 
ad abdita loca nondum curatis vitiis secedam effectus eorum tantummodo reprimatur, non 
exstinguatur affectus; Coll. 19.12 [CSEL 13, 545]; cf. Coll. 2.10 [CSEL 13, 48]). 

54 Cassian, Coll. 22.5.1 (CSEL 13, 620; trans. Ramsey 1997, 766). 

55  Burton-Christie 1993, 55. On the value of cell-sitting, see Evagrius, Praktikos 28 (SC 171, 
564); Apophth. Patr. sys. 2.1 (SC 387, 124). As already Seneca wrote to Lucilius: “I do not 
like you to change your headquarters and scurry about from one place to another ... Such 
frequent flitting means an unsteady spirit" (Mutare te loca et aliunde alio transilire nolo ... 
quia tam frequens migratio instabilis animi est; ep. 69; trans. Gummere 1917, 53). 
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of futile struggle, by relieving their disciples’ anxiety. Thereby they were able to 
undo the potentially harsh psychological implications of the radical sense of 
responsibility for one’s thoughts and dreams promoted by monastic theology. 

Both the counter-productive reaction of Christian monks to their erotic 
dreams as well as the therapeutic procedures designed to solve this problem 
demonstrate the complex and sometimes paradoxical ways in which religion 
shaped the lives and experiences of the early monks. On the one hand, it ap- 
pears that the increased emphasis on interiority and the conflation of thinking 
and doing in Christian theology, alongside the monastic ideal of purity of both 
body and mind, gave rise to anxious and hence counter-productive attempts 
to suppress sexual or otherwise unwanted thoughts and urges. Yet monastic 
asceticism also provided therapies that were powerful enough to heal the anxi- 
ety and undo its deleterious effects. Cognitive research on the recurrence of 
unwanted thoughts and dreams thus enables us to reconstruct from monastic 
sources some aspects of the lives of early Byzantine monks that would other- 
wise remain inaccessible. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Locating Memory and Imagination: From Nemesius 
of Emesa to John of Damascus 


Ken Parry 


There appears to have been no consensus in the ancient Greek and Roman 
worlds on where the faculties of memory and imagination were located. For 
some the heart was the seat of memory and imagination while for others it 
was the head. This paper focuses on the interest in the localisation of these 
two faculties in late antiquity and early Byzantium, from the time of Nemesius 
of Emesa in the 4th century to John of Damascus in the 8th. It was during this 
period that the theory of ventricular localisation was promoted, which was 
subsequently embraced as the norm in the Greek, Latin and Arabic medieval 
worlds. 


1 Ancient Theories of Soul 


In looking at the history of the localisation of memory and imagination, it is 
necessary to turn to some ancient theories regarding the nature of soul and 
its relation to the body. In the context of Greek thought this means dealing 
with vyh, the life-principle that inhabits all living things. In a modern con- 
text psyche and psychology concerns the mind and its functions located in 
the human brain, but for the Greeks soul was a more encompassing concept 
than our notion of mind. It was Aóyoc or reason that was believed to be the 
controlling principle of soul and its location in the human body, together with 
other faculties, such as memory and imagination. Although the body was the 
vehicle of soul, it was necessary for them to communicate and interact with 
each other for life to function. If communication between them was disrupted 
through disease, illness, or accident, then medical intervention was required. 
From the point of view of ancient medicine, the dichotomy between soul and 
body was less one of antagonism and more one of interdependence. The role 
of the physician was to restore the balance that was lost and this might be 
done by means of pharmacology, surgery, or life-style management. Plato, for 
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example, advocated a sensible diet that restricted excessive eating of meat and 
confectionary, as well as drinking of wine.! 

It was Plato who compared the soul to a pearl with the oyster for its body,? 
while the Stoics thought of soul as an octopus extending its tentacles through- 
out the body? Among Aristotle’s writings is a separate treatise on the topic of 
soul, his De Anima. He also wrote a work On Memory and Recollection, which 
is not directly relevant to our theme as it concerns the complex processes by 
which we remember and recall things, rather than the localising of memory 
and recollection.^ We should note that Aristotle often attributes the faculties 
of memory and imagination, together with reason, to the same organ, namely 
the heart, but he is not consistent in this.? Historically, however, Aristotle is 
associated with the cardiocentric theory. This in turn is connected to the loca- 
tion of the common sense, or the sensus communis (xow) otcOnctc). The term 
"common sense’ as it is used today to mean native wit or sound judgement is 
not the meaning it had in antiquity. 

For Aristotle, the common sense was the operating centre at which the ex- 
ternal senses, such as sight and smell, processed sense-perceptions coming 
from their respective organs of the body. The internal senses such as memory 
and imagination were also processed at this location. This heart-centred 
theory was challenged by Galen in the second century CE, who followed Plato 
in dividing the soul into reason, spirit and desire, and locating them in the 
brain, the heart, and the liver respectively. However, Galen went further in 
making the brain the sensus communis, thus formulating what is known as the 
encephalocentric theory. Hippocrates was one of the first to suggest the hege- 
mony of the brain as the soul’s location.” 

Because soul has a biological function we can speak of its physiology, given 
that the brain, the heart, and the liver function as components of it. Aristotle 
followed Plato in identifying the soul as tripartite but, as we have seen, he 


Skiadas and Lascaratos 2001. 

2 Phaedrus 250 (Hamilton 1973, 57); Republic 611-612 (Lee 1955, 391). Marinus in his Life of 
Proclus, refers to the mortal body as a shell-like covering, perhaps taking his cue from Plato 
in the Republic (Edwards 2000, 61). 

3 Aëtius (doxographer) 4.211-4 (Long and Sedley 1987, 315). A catalogue accompanying 
the exhibition The Soul is an Octopus: Ancient Ideas of Life and the Body at the Berliner 
Medizinhistorisches Museum der Charité is available to download, see Kornmeier 2016. 

4 De memoria et reminiscentia (Sorabji 2004). This work of Aristotle's is part of the Parva 
Naturalia (Short Treatises on Nature), a late term coined by Giles of Rome in the 13th century. 

5 See the remarks by van der Eijk 2005, esp. 224. 

6 See Gregorić 2007. 

The Sacred Disease (Lloyd 1978, 237—251); Rocca 2003, 24-28. 
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generally assigned a single organ to its functions. For the Greeks, only divine 
beings were completely incorporeal [dowpotoc], so even daemons and guard- 
ian spirits were made of a pneumatic substance, this pneuma being the stuff 
of soul. This was the psychic pneuma or vital spirit through which the soul’s 
energy was transmitted to the body; this life force acted as a mediator between 
soul and body. The mechanism by which this was thought to happen was via 
the central nervous system or the cardiovascular system, both systems being 
known in some form to the ancients.’ Galen disclaimed knowledge of the soul’s 
substance and whether it was corporeal or incorporeal, mortal or immortal, 
and distinguished three types of pneuma, the physical, the vital and the psy- 
chic for the three main organs of the body, the heart, the liver, and the brain.? 


2 Galen 


No study of ancient medicine can ignore the writings of Galen whose con- 
tribution to medical science was unparalleled from the Roman through to 
the early modern period, being the main medical authority in the medieval 
Christian, Jewish and Muslim worlds. A large corpus of his writings has come 
down to us with new discoveries being made through to the present. In 2005, 
for example, the complete Greek text of his Avoiding Distress (IIepi ‘Aduttias) 
was discovered in a manuscript in Thessalonica.!° Galen examined the ques- 
tion of the physical location of the faculties of memory and imagination, but 
although not directly responsible for the theory of assigning these faculties 
to different ventricles of the brain, he laid the foundations for the theory to 
develop.” For him, the controlling organ of the body was the brain, the rul- 
ing power (Y»yeuovuxóv) of the rational soul. From his investigation into brain 
function by animal dissection he concluded that nature does nothing in vain 
and what it does it does skilfully (teyvıxóç), and with a purposeful end.? He 
suggests that the activities of the rational soul encompass imagination, reason 
and memory, but these are not placed in any specific region of the brain. 


8 See the early chapters on vital spirit and psychophysiology in Smith et al. 2012. 
9 Hankinson 2006. 

10 Nutton 2014. 

11 Green 2003; Manzoni 1998. 

12  OnGalen' teleology see Frede 2003. 

13 Rocca 2003, 245; Hankinson 1996. 
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3 Nemesius of Emesa 


Moving to the late fourth/early fifth century we come to Nemesius, who may 
have been bishop of Emesa in Syria (present day Homs), and who is known by 
a single work On the Nature of Man (De natura hominis).'^ In the manuscript 
tradition On the Nature of Man, a title derived from a work in the Hippocratic 
Corpus, was wrongly attributed to Gregory of Nyssa because of his work On the 
Making of Man (De opificio hominis). Questions relating to Nemesius' floruit 
and reception remain because his work is thought not to be cited before the 
7th century. Maximus the Confessor appears to be the first to quote direct- 
ly from him, most notably on providence,” but it is not clear that Maximus 
knew who the author was as he does not name him. It has been suggested 
that Nemesius belonged to the sixth century because he is listed between 
Anastasius I of Antioch (who died in 599) and Maximus in a florilegium on 
the nature of will in the latter's Minor Works.'6 However, this could be due to 
scribal uncertainty about where to place him chronologically.” 

For a work by a Christian author, On the Nature of Man has a strong phil- 
osophical and iatrosophic focus, showing familiarity with a range of late 
Platonic, Aristotelian, and medical sources, with theological issues playing 
a relatively minor role. His principal interest is in the physiological and psy- 
chological make-up of the human person from an anthropological point of 
view. He writes on the nature of the union between body and soul, discussing 
theories of mixture and blending to demonstrate the psychosomatic unity of 
the individual. He favours a theory that he ascribes to the teacher of Plotinus, 
Ammonius Saccas, who argued that body and soul, like the sensible and the 
intelligible, may co-exist without the soul being compounded (dabyyutos) with 
the body.!8 This conjunction of soul and body is then applied by Nemesius to 


14 Nemesius, De nat. hom. (Morani 1987, trans. Telfer 1955; Sharples and van der Eijk 2008). 

15 Maximus the Confessor, Ambiguum 10, 42 (Constas 2014/1, 309-321). See further Neil 2015 
and Parry 20174. 

16 Maximus the Confessor, Opuscula theologica et polemica, PG 91, 277CD. See Morani 1981, 
101—104 for citations of Nemesius by Maximus. 

17  Ontheargumentfor this sixth century dating with a proposed connection to the Origenist 
controversy, see Beatrice 2009, esp. 523-524. 

18 — Nemesius, De nat. hom. 3, 40—41 (Morani 1987; trans. Sharples and van der Eijk 2008, 80- 
81). Compare this position with Priscian of Lydia in his Answers to Khosroes (Huby et al. 
2016, 51.918, 24-26). Porphyry is the most probable source of Ammonius Saccas for 
Nemesius, see Rist 1998. On dcóyyvtoc £voctc in christology and trinitarian theology, see 
Abramowski 1981. 
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the doctrine of Christ’s incarnation, along with a list of apophatic attributes 
in a similar manner to the definition of faith promoted by the Council of 


Chalcedon in 451.19 


What is important for this paper is that Nemesius allocates the faculties of 


memory, imagination and reason to different cavities of the brain. This is what 


he says about imagination: 


dpyava 8& adtod ai tpócOtot tod tyxepåov xoriar xol tò &v adtats vyixdv 
tvedpa xod xà EE otv vebpa và St&Bpoya TH puyixA mvevpati xod ý xata- 
axevy | tov aicytyptwv.2° 


The organs of imagination are the frontal cavities of the brain?! the psy- 
chic pneuma within them, the nerves from them soaked with the psychic 
pneuma and the apparatus of the sense-organs. 


And this about reason: 


dpyavov 8& xal tovtov ý éon xoria Tob &yxepdAou xai TO Puxtxdv TvEedUa TO 
ev avth.22 


Its organ is also the central cavity of the brain and the psychic pneuma 
within the cavity. 


And this about memory: 


19 


20 
21 


22 


23 


dpyavov 8& xai toto Y ÓrttoOsv xoria Tod Eyne~aAon, Hv xai Mapeyxepantda 
xal eyxpavida xaArodat, xai TÒ ev orci puyixòv mveOpuor.23 


Nemesius, De nat. hom. 3, 42 (Morani 1987; trans. Sharples and van der Eijk 2008, 84). 
Council of Chalcedon, Fifth Session (trans. Price and Gaddis 2015, 2. 204). 

Nemesius, De nat. hom. 6, 173 (Morani 1987; trans. Sharples and van der Eijk 2008, 101-102). 
We may note that Nemesius follows Galen in using the plural xoia tod £yxeqd2ou to 
indicate two anterior cavities of the brain. This is not always indicated by later authors. 
The term xotAia for ventricle was known to Photius in Question 322, On Medical Matters 
in his Amphilochia (Laourdas and Westerink 1984, 130). 

Nemesius, Nemesius, De nat. hom. 12, 201 (Morani 1987; trans. Sharples and van der Eijk 
2008, 118). 

Nemesius, De nat. hom. 13, 204 (Morani 1987; trans. Sharples and van der Eijk 2008, 121). 
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The organ of memory, too, is the posterior cavity of the brain, which they 
call the cerebellum and the encranion (¢yxpéviov),24 and the psychic 
pneuma within it. 


Furthermore, Nemesius offers empirical evidence for the theory of different 
ventricles for these three faculties. He cites the case of phrenitis or inflam- 
mation of the brain, known also as encephalitis, accompanied by fever and 
delirium which may result in amnesia or mental disturbance.” His knowledge 
of the impact of phrenitis echoes what Posidonius of Byzantium is reported to 
have said by Aétius of Amida in the 6th century. 


4 Aétius of Amida and Posidonius of Byzantium 


The sixth-century medical author Aëtius of Amida (ca. 502-575) (modern 
Diyarbakir) is our main source for the physician Posidonius of Byzantium, who 
may have been a near contemporary of Nemesius.?6 He preserves several frag- 
ments of Posidonius in his Jatrica that deal with the localisation of the intellec- 
tual faculties, placing imagination in the front part of the brain, reason in the 
middle part, and memory in the back part. If we trust the information given 
by Aétius, then Posidonius derived his localization theory from observing the 
effects of damage done to different areas of the brain. He is quoted as stating: 


Tod pév odv éyrpocOlou uépouc tod £yxeqdAou QAoévroc Td qovracotucóv 
póvov ndluntat, tig 8& péonç xoUMag tod &yxepdAou BAoelovc napatpomy 
ylyvetat Tod Aoytotixod, Tob 8& Kata TO iviov ómio0lou &yxepdXou BAoBévroc 
AMOMUTAL TO MV LOVEUTIKOV.2” 


When the anterior region of the brain is damaged the faculty of imagina- 
tion is disrupted; when the middle ventricle of the brain is damaged the 
faculty of reasoning is impeded; and when the posterior part of the brain 
under the occipital bone is damaged the faculty of memory is destroyed.?8 


24 Known to Galen (May 1968/1, 398 and 414). 

25  Nemesius, De nat. hom. 13, 206 (Morani 1987; trans. Sharples and van der Eijk 2008, 122- 
123). See also van der Eijk 2008. 

26 On Aëtius of Amida, see Scarborough 2013. 

27 Aëtius, Lib. Medic. V1 2.12, 16—19 (Olivieri 1950). 

28 My thanks to Ricarda Gabel for sending me her paper on Aëtius on mental illness: 
Gabel 2018. 
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Modern medical science has observed the effects of brain damage resulting in 
short—and long—term memory loss, with long-term memories now thought 
to be stored in the hippocampus. Recent research suggests that imagination 
involves a complex of neural pathways across many areas of the brain at once 
rather than in a single area. 

But who was this Posidonius of Byzantium? In the Church History of the 
Arian historian, Philostorgius (epitomised by Photius in his Bibliotheca, Codex 
40),?? mention is made of a namesake of Philostorgius who lived in the reign 
of Valentinian (r. 364-375) and Valens (r. 364-378), and who had two sons one 
of whom was called Posidonius. Photius says: 


9&cocOot dé tov ITocet8ovtov &v iatpix Stampenovta. Aéyew à adtov Optoc 
oùx ópOGc ody! ðaruóvwv &niÜécet Tods dvoownous ExBaxyevderOat, bypav dé 
ttv xaxoxvptav [5] TO n&ðoç EpyaCecbar. unde yàp elvor tò napdrav ioydv 
Satrdvov dvOowrwy púow enypedCoveav.3° 


He [Philostorgius] says of Posidonius that he was outstanding in the field 
of medicine. He adds, though, that he was unsound in maintaining that it 
is not demonic attack that makes people mad but that their disease is due 
to the unhealthy mixture of certain humours. For the power of demons, 
he said, is no way threatens human beings. 


Here Philostorgius’ Christian faith obliges him to postulate demonic activity 
for the cause of mental illness rather than Hippocratic medical science.?! If 
this Posidonius is our Posidonius it is not clear how he came to acquire the 
toponym “of Byzantium”. Whoever Posidonius was, the theory of ventricular 
localisation became standard in subsequent medical histories. It is found, 
for example, in the Arabic writings of the ninth-century Melkite translator in 
Baghdad, Qusta ibn Lūqā (820-912) or Costa ben Luca,*? as well as in those of 
his contemporary translator from the Church of the East, Hunayn ibn Ishàq.?? 


29 Photius, Bibliotheca cod. 40 (Henry 1959). 

30  PPhilostorgius, Church History 810 (Winkelman 1981; trans. Amidon 2007, 117-118). 

31  TheHippocratic Corpus (circa. 400 BCE) on the "sacred disease" of epilepsy says that it is 
not due to a divine cause but to the accumulation of phlegmatic humour in the brain. It 
also says that it is hereditary (Lloyd 1978, 237-251). 

32 Cooper 2014. See further Wilcox 1987, 57—74, as well as her doctoral thesis 1985. 

33  Inhis work on ophthalmology (Meyerhof 1928). Both Hunayn ibn Ishaq and Qusta ibn 
Lüqà mention the “cerebellar vermis" or “worm-like structure" discussed by Galen (trans. 
May 1968/1, 419-423), located in the canal between the middle and posterior cavities of 
the brain, which operates like a valve by blocking or allowing the psychic pneuma to pass 
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In the medieval Latin West Qusta ibn Liga was known as Constabulus and 
Hunayn ibn Ishaq as Johannitus. A passage of Qusta’s on the ventricle theory is 
quoted in the eleventh-century Arabic Philosophy Reader associated with the 
Muslim philosopher Miskawayh (932-1030).?^ 


5 John Philoponus 


In the 6th century, John Philoponus in his commentary on Aristotle’s De anima 
shows familiarity with medical science and knows of the ventricular place- 
ment theory. He writes: 


For the soul feels pain when the body suffers, and pleasure when the body 
is content. Also the fact that the body, when it is in this or that condition, 
hinders the soul or does not hinder it, is known to everybody, whereas 
this hindering of the soul through the body would not happen unless 
some sort of sympathetic reaction proceeded from the soul’s relationship 
with the body to the soul in this way, just as memory is affected when a 
particular cavity at the back of the brain is affected, as is the reasoning 
faculty of the soul when some other cavity is affected, and when [the 
brain] is in a certain state it is easy for the soul to exercise imagination, 
but when it is in a different state, it is very difficult to imagine.?5 


Although he appears to be aware of the theory of localisation, Philoponus 
specifies only the posterior cavity of the brain where memory is located.?6 The 
soul’s faculties of imagination (gavtactixdv), cognition (Aoytecuxóv), and mem- 
ory (uvruoveuxucóv) are impaired through injury to their respective parts of the 
brain. Thus, our ability to remember, think and imagine may be compromised 
as either a result of accident or disease. 

He may not be concerned with the location of the brain's ventricles, but in 
the medical works ascribed to Stephanus of Alexandria of the late 6th century, 
the psychic faculties of imagination, cognition and recollection, together with 
other faculties, are described as having a derivative or adjectival relation to 


between them. The vermis is shown in Latin medieval texts illustrating the ventricle the- 
ory: see Figures 1 and 2. 

34 X Wakelnig 2014, 248-251. 

35  JohnPhiloponus, De anima 155.25 (trans. van der Eijk 2006, 77—78). 

36 On Philoponus’ awareness of the ventricle system, see Todd 1984. 
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their functions. Thus, the function of the faculty of imagination is imaginative; 
the function of the faculty of cognition is cognitive; and the function of the 
faculty of recollection is recollective.?7 As for Stephanus himself, whether of 
Alexandria or Athens;?? he has attributed to him various works dealing with 
philosophy, medicine and alchemy.?? However, a clearer picture is now begin- 
ning to emerge of these respective personae of Stephanus, particularly in rela- 
tion to his Christian identity as a philosopher and logician.^? 


6 Anastasius of Sinai 


In the 7th century Anastasius of Sinai, in Questions and Answers, discusses 
what happens when the soul is separated from the body, and concludes that 
the soul remains in a sleep-like state until the resurrection.*! In doing so he re- 
marks that mind as the controlling principle of soul is located in the brain, just 
as God directs things from above. The idea that because of the erect posture 
of human beings the brain must be the controlling centre is an ancient one.?? 
He writes: 


Our [invisible] soul displays its own activities through the visible body 
which belongs to it ...; the soul has the mind [voüc] placed as a commander 
[yeu] in the brain above what is called the ouraniskon;*? after the pat- 
tern of God who is above the heaven, the mind serving to dispose and 
control the body as if it were some earthly cosmos. That is why, should 
someone be seen to receive some violent blow on the head, the mind 
suffers at once and the person can no longer decide nor remember as 
before.^^ 


Although not precise about the location of decision-making and recollection, 
Anastasius is exact in identifying the faculties of the soul with their respective 
organs: 


37 Stephanus of Athens, Hippocrates, Aphorisms 1.1 (Westerink 1985, 37). 
38 . Wolska-Conus 1989. 

39  Onthelatter see Papathanassiou 2006. 

40 . Roueché 2016. 

41 . Krausmüller 2013. 

42 Gregorić 2005. 

43 Lit. “little heaven" i.e. the roof of the mouth. 

44 Anastasius of Sinai, Question 19.4 (trans. Munitiz 2011, 90—91). 
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On the other hand, the reasoning part [tò Aoytottx6v] is activated by the 
soul through the heart, the concupiscent part [tò ém8vpytixov] through 
the liver, the humorous part [tò petStactxdv] through the spleen, the 
breathing [tò àvanvevotixóv] through the lung, the generative [tò yóviuov] 
through the kidneys, the passionate [tò Ov[uxóv] through the blood, the 
knowing [to yvwpiotıxóv] through the eyes, the speaking [tò AoAwcóv] 
through the tongue, so that when the latter is cut out, one can no long 
speak. [6] For the same reason when it (I mean the soul) is separated 
from the whole body, it can no longer perform the acts it sets in motion 
through the limbs of the body ...^5 


The concept of soul as a life force permeating the whole body is here articu- 
lated with a view to understanding bodily resurrection. The soul animates the 
body and is responsible for administering its different functions, but without 
the body it has no purpose to fulfil, hence its somnolent state. The question of 
soul sleep or the dormition of the soul was discussed in relation to the interces- 
sion of the saints and the fate of the disembodied soul.46 

It is of interest in relation to this question to find Anastasius citing an out- 
of-body experience to show that the soul keeps its identity when separated 
from the body. He reports his own spiritual teacher telling him: 


[W]hen I woke up from my dream, I was incapable of sketching out or 
imagining what shape or form I had had outside of my body, except for 
the fact that my soul's existence was personally mine [ivvnóotatoç] and 
not a figment of the imagination [apavtaciatoc].47 


The emphasis here on the soul retaining its individuality was important in the 
debate concerning the fate of the post-mortem soul. The nature of the soul's 
identity when separated from the body, and whether disembodied souls would 
recognise one another, was of concern to Plotinus and the Neoplatonists. For 
Plotinus memory is closely linked with individuality (i8t6tvjvoc), so he does not 
think it wrong that souls in their spherical or astral bodies will continue to 


45 Anastasius of Sinai, Question 19.5-6 (trans. Munitiz 2011, 91). See further, Munitiz 1999. 

46 . Krausmüller 2015; Parry 2017b. John of Damascus in Heresy go (8vytopuyitat) of his Book 
of Heresies denounces those who believe the human soul is like that of animals and dies 
with the body (Kotter 1981, 57). 

47 Anastasius of Sinai, Question 21.4 (trans. Munitiz 2011, 96). See Plotinus’ famous out-of- 
body experiences (Enneads 1v 4.8.1) in Porphyry's Life of Plotinus (Edwards 2000, 44—46). 
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be recognised by their personal characteristics.*? Anastasius’ use of the term 
&vurócaxtoc for individual identity became associated with Neochalcedonian 
theology, particularly from the 6th century onwards through to John of 
Damascus in the 8th century.^? 


7 John of Damascus 


Finally, we come to John of Damascus in the first half of the 8th century who 
gives 71 citations from Nemesius' On the Nature of Man, the largest number 
by a Greek author.5° This suggests that John had access to an edition of the 
text, or at least an anthology incorporating extensive passages from it. Also, 
like Maximus, he quotes Nemesius on providence, but (if Louth is correct) 
John appears to cite passages independently of Maximus;,?! although he— 
like Maximus—does not name his source. Furthermore, it may have been the 
availability of Nemesius' work in Syria-Palestine in the 8th century that was the 
channel by which it found its way into Syriac and Arabic. 

This hypothesis may be supported by the following evidence. In the late 
8th century Timothy 1, catholicos of the Church of the East in Baghdad in his 
Letter 43 to Plethion (dated 782/783), asks his correspondent to search for a 
manuscript of a work by the philosopher Nemesius on the structure of man, 
and provides an accurate incipit: 


Search out for a work by a certain philosopher called Nemesius, on the 
structure of man, which begins: "Man is excellently constructed as a ra- 
tional soul and body ...". He brings the subject to an end in roughly five 
sections; at the end he promises to deal with the soul, but this second 
part is missing.9? 


According to the Kitab al-Fihrist of Ibn al-Nadim, both Hunayn ibn Ishaq of 
the Church of the East, and the Melkite Qusta ibn Luqa travelled to (former?) 


48 Plotinus, Enneads 1v 4.5. For discussion see King 2009, 3.2. On the spherical shape of soul 
vehicles, including that imputed to Origen (Sorabji 2005, 236—238). 

49  Onthisterm see Gleede 2012. 

50 X Kontouma 2015, V. 7. For citations of Nemesius in John's Expositio fidei (Kotter 1973, 256- 
257), and Morani 1981, 104-114. 

51  Louth1996, 210 n. 110; Louth 2015, 252. 

52 Trans. Brock 1999, 237. 
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Byzantine territory to collect Greek manuscripts,>? but it may have been Ishaq, 
the son of Hunayn ibn Ishaq, who translated Nemesius into Arabic in the 
gth century.5+ Only fragments of a Syriac version are preserved, mainly in 
quotations given by the Syrian Orthodox, John of Dara, in the first half of the 
gth century in his Treatise on the Soul.55 Nemesius was also known to another 
Syrian Orthodox author, Moses bar Kepha (d. 903), who names him and calls 
him ‘philosophus Christianus’5© As noted above, On the Nature of Man was 
often attributed to Gregory of Nyssa in the manuscript tradition, but a frag- 
ment of an Arabic version, most probably from the gth century, identifies it 
correctly as the work of Nemesius.*” It is known to have been translated into 
Armenian under Gregory's name around 717.5? Whatever the case regarding 
its attribution, Nemesius' work was crossing several linguistic boundaries in 
the 8th and oth centuries. In ninth-century Byzantium, the ventricle theory of 
imagination, ratiocination, and memory was familiar to the iatrosophist and 
physician Meletius the Monk in his On the Constitution of Man.59 

It is in John of Damascus' Precise Edition of the Orthodox Faith (Expositio 
fidei), traditionally the third part of his Fount of Knowledge, that we find an 
explanation of imagination, reason and memory. As John writes: 


Pavtaotixay ¿oti Sivas vfjc AAóyov puys Std Tv aicOytypiwv evepyod- 
ga, Hts Ayeta atobyots. Davtactixoy dé xai aic@ytov Td TH Mavtacia xoi 
TH aicOycet Unontrtov: wç dpacig èv avTH ý órxuci) Sivas, dpatov SE TO 
bronintov tH opdcet, AlQoc tuXdv H TL tv ToLlovTwV. Davtacia dé ett nos 
tfc dAdyou Puyijs Dd Pavtactod Tivos ytvópevov, Pavtacpa dé má oc Std&xevov 


53 A list of works translated and attributed to these authors is given in the Fihrist (Dodge 
1970, 693-695 and index). Hunayn ibn Ishaq produced an extensive list of his Galenic 
translations (Lamoreaux 2017). 

54 . Samir1986. 

55 X Onjohn of Dara's work, see Zonta 1991 and 2014. 

56 Commentary on Paradise, PG 11, 508A. 

57 Wakelnig 2014, 33-35. 

58 | Morani198 71. 

59 epi tfj; tod dvOewmov xatacxevis (Cramer 1963, 23). The ninth-century date for Meletius 
is far from certain; see Talbot 1991, 1333. However, Meletius appears to have been known 
to John the Exarch in the early 10th century, who translated some works of John of 
Damascus into Slavonic; see Browning 1991, 1069. Meletius paraphrases a passage from 
the prologue to Maximus the Confessor's Chapters on Love (PG go, 959-961) in the sec- 
tion on ophthalmology in his On the Constitution of Man (61—72), see Renehan 1984, 161. 
As Maria Mavroudi points out this suggests a floruit for Meletius between the 7th and oth 
centuries, Mavroudi 2017, 131. 
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ev TOIg KAdyols THS buys an’ oddevds Pavtactod yivópevov. "Opyavov dz Tod 
gavtactixod y) eumpdabtog xoria tod £yveqdov.59 


The faculty of imagination concerns the irrational part of the soul and 
acts through the senses and is called a sensation. In addition, that which 
comes within the realm of imagination and the senses is the imaginative 
and the sensible, just as the visible, for example a stone, comes within the 
realm of sight, and is the power of vision. An imagination is a disposition 
of the irrational part of the soul arising from some imaginable object, but 
a phantasm is an empty disposition arising from the same part of the soul 
from no imaginable object. The organ of the imagination is the frontal 
ventricle of the brain. 


He goes on to state that: 


60 


61 


Tod dé Stavoyntixod ict at te xpioeiç xod at cvynatabecets xai ai dopat mpóc 
THV TPaEW xai at dpoppat xai at dropuyal THs MecEEws, [Sixtd¢ dé ot te voh- 
TELS TAV VONTOV Kal ai doetal xal ai EmLoTHal xal TMV vexvàv ol Adyot xoi 
TÒ BouAeutucóy xai TO npoaipetixóv. Tobtov dé Eott Td xoi Sta THY dveiowy 
OeortZov uiv TO LEAAOV, fjvrcep póvyy dANOH pavteiav ot ITuOoryopucol Aéyovow 
elvat tots ‘EBpatots dxorovOhaavtes. "Opyavov dé xai tovtov Y) uécv] xotAla tod 
eyKEporon xai TO poyuxóv nveðpa TO Ev avTy}.o 


To the faculty of cognition belong judgments, acknowledgments, incli- 
nations and disinclinations to act, and evasions of action, but especially 
concepts of intellectual things, the virtues and sciences, and the princi- 
ples of the arts, as well as the deliberative and decisive powers associated 
with it. It is also this faculty which predicts the future through dreams, 
which the Pythagoreans, following the Hebrews, say is the only true 
prophecy. The organ of this faculty is the middle ventricle of the brain 
and the psychic pneuma found in it. 


Expositio fidei 2.17 (Kotter 1973, 83). Although Manzoni 1998 includes John of Damascus in 
his survey of the ventricle location theory he mistakenly states (144) that he was a physi- 
cian and translator in Baghdad. 

Expositio fidei 2.19 (Kotter 1973, 86). 
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And furthermore: 


‘Aveuvyats 88 Agyetat uhun aroMupevys brò ANOys avantyatc. ANIN dé £c 
yv åTtoßoAń. Tò Lev odv Pavtactixdy did TAV alcOhoewy dvttAapBvouevov 
TOV DAAV TapadtSwot TH Stavoyntixg@  StaAroyrotix@ (tadtov yap &upotepa)- 
8 maparaBov xal xptvav NAPANÉUTEL TH LVHLoverTIKG@. "Opyavov dé tod uvm- 


Lovevtixod v dmicbev xoia Tod &yxeqpdAov, Hv xod mapeyneq~artda xoX.o0ct, 
xal TO ev adtH puyucóv rveOpo. 62 


Recollection is the recalling of memory that has been lost through forget- 
ting, while forgetting is the loss of memory. When the imaginative faculty 
has apprehended material objects by means of the senses, it transmits 
[the perception] to the cognitive faculty, or reasoning faculty (both 
amount to the same thing). When the cognitive faculty has received the 
sense perception and made a judgment about it, it transmits this to the 
faculty of memory. The organ of the faculty of memory is the rear ven- 
tricle of the brain, which is also called the cerebellum, and the psychic 
pneuma found in it. 


John’s use of the term ‘psychic pneuma’ has come through from the ancients 
via Galen and Nemesius who applied the term in relation to brain activity and 
cognitive processes. This colourless substance produced in the choroid plex- 
uses of the ventricles of the brain is known today as cerebrospinal fluid (csF) 
and is said to be replenished three to four times a day. We should add that 
John also alludes to the theory of ventricular location in the first of his Three 
Orations Against the Iconoclasts where he writes: 


Aà yàp ths diobhocws pavtacia tig cuvictatat &v TH £npocO(t xoig tod 
eyneparon xal obtw TH xpitix napanepmetat xai TH vun verse ple cou. 63 


It is through sense perception that an imagination is formed in the front 
ventricle of the brain and transmitted to the faculty of reason and stored 
in the memory. 


In his discussion of the five senses the Damascene has this to say about the 
nature of the soul: 


62 X Expositio fidei 2.20 (Kotter 1973, 87). 
63 Contra imaginum caluminatores orations tres 1.11 (Kotter 1975, 85). 
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"H òè puyi ovvdedetat TH owuatı CAN Ac xod od époç pépet xot o meptéye- 
tot dm’ adtod, AMA meptéyet adTO Wortep MOP cidypov xoi &v adTH odoa TAÇ 
oixetag evepyeiag evepyet.o4 


The soul is united with the body, the whole soul with the whole body and 
not part for part. Yet it is not contained by the body, but instead contains 
it, just as heat does iron, and although it is in the body, it has its own dis- 
tinct activities. 


The question whether the soul had parts and if so how these parts related 
and interacted with different parts of the body was a point of discussion in 
Neoplatonic philosophy as well as in Christianity.9? The consensus by John's 
time was that soul was believed to be non-spatial and indivisible, an activat- 
ing principle co-extensive with the body, and with psychic pneuma a causal 
agent of it.66 


8 Concluding Remarks 


What we have presented here is an overview of the theory of ventricular locali- 
sation as it was known in late antiquity and the early Byzantine period. The 
history of the theory continues into the medieval and early modern periods 
across linguistic and religious boundaries. The ancient interest in investigating 
where our cognitive faculties reside has continued with medical technology 
monitoring brain activity with greater precision and accuracy. Modern neuro- 
science may not recognise such terms as ‘psychic pneuma or ‘vital spirit’, but it 
is still at an early stage in understanding how and why our brains have evolved 
to function the way that they do. Today the ancient conceptual distinction be- 
tween memory, cognition, and imagination is taken for granted, while brain 
activity relating to these faculties can be observed by Computerised Axial 
Tomography (CAT) and Magnetic Resonance Imaging (MRI). It appears that 
our authors made a notable contribution to the history of the medical and cog- 
nitive sciences, but that this has not always received the attention it deserves. 


64 Expositio fidei 1.13 (Kotter 1973, 39). See above for Nemesius De nat. hom. on the union of 
the soul with the body without alteration. 

65 See Sorabji 2005, 182-216. Iamblichus discusses ‘parts’ or ‘powers’ of the soul in his 
De anima (Finamore and Dillion 2002, 35-41). 

66 — Onthesoulandits relation to the body in early Christianity, see Karamanolis 2013, 181-213. 
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FIGURE 2.1 Illustration ca. 1300 showing the brain ventricles, with the sensus communis and 
imagination at the front, cognition and judgement in the middle, and memory at 
the rear. The vermis is located between the middle and rear ventricles. 


THE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, CAMBRIDGE, MS GR.G.1.1. PERMISSION: 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
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ANIMAE SENSITIVAB 


FIGURE 2.2 The sensus communis, fantasy and imagination in the first (anterior) ventricle, 
cognition and judgement in the second (middle) ventricle, and memory in the 
third (posterior) ventricle. The vermis is located between the first and second 
ventricles. From Gregor Reisch, Margarita philosophica. Freiburg 1503, 461. 
CREDIT: WELCOME COLLECTION. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Daydreaming and Lusting after the Divine: Clement 
of Alexandria and the Platonic Tradition 


Eva Anagnostou-Laoutides 


Clement of Alexandria and his student Origen greatly influenced Byzantine 
Christian ethics, albeit often in controversial ways, especially by infusing their 
interpretations of Scripture with their re-workings of Platonic and Stoic moral 
theses! Clement “readily syncretized pagan and Jewish thought"? through 
his concept of Logos-Christ, while Origen also employed Jewish traditions in 
his expounding of the Scriptures? Recently, Rosen-Zvi discussed a number of 
Hellenistic authors who, in his view, employed aspects of the Jewish concept of 
the yetzer hara (inclination to evil) when discussing destructive sexual desire.^ 
Rosen-Zvi begins his discussion with the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies before 
turning to Clement and finally engaging with Origen's "systematic demonolo- 
gical anthropology"5 Rosen-Zvi admits that it was in the later, Amoraic, sourc- 
es that human inclination (yetzer) became "increasingly demonic”, and that 
its sexual aspects are mainly developed in the Babylonian Talmud." Without 
denying the self-confessed familiarity of Hellenistic thinkers with Jewish 
thought, I wish here to draw attention to the pagan, Platonic paradigms avail- 
able to Clement and Origen with regard to the destructive influence of sexual- 
ity and its perception as demonic attack on the soul. 

Erotic dreams offer an unsuspected yet most fruitful lens for examining the 
transition from paganism to Christianity. Already in the third century BCE, 
Herophilus had differentiated between god-sent dreams and those arising 
from the human soul. He also identified a third type of dream, the mixed type, 


1 Golden (1974, 12-13) explains the relationship between classical allegorical interpretation 
and biblical exegesis by stressing Philo’s use of Neoplatonic criticism in his commentaries 
on Genesis. Philo’s method resembled the exegesis used by early Christian writers, such as 
Clement and Origen who had developed a method for interpreting the pagan classics (espe- 
cially Homer) in Christian terms. 

Wagner 2013, 263. 

Malaty 1994, 798. 

Rosen-Zvi 2011, 36-43. 

Rosen-Zvi 2011, 38. 

Rosen-Zvi 2011, 37. 

Rosen-Zvi 2011, 102-120; cf. Hirschman 2013, 144-146. 
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when people dream of things they wish for, as “in the case of those who in their 
sleep make love to the women they love"? Herophilus, whom Origen mentions 
by name,? influenced the Christian association of sexual dreams with demonic 
attacks.!° However, in my view, the connection is already accomplished in the 
Platonic corpus, especially in the Republic, where Socrates describes how the 
tyrant progressively abolishes the distinction between dreaming and fantasis- 
ing about transgression, including sexual transgression, and acting on his im- 
pulses. A thorough and sensitive reader of Plato, Clement was not unobservant 
of the Platonic association of lust with dreaming. 

In his Stromata Clement associates the mortal condition with dreaming 
when describing Christ’s descent into flesh as “falling into sleep” and his resur- 
rection as “rising from a dream’! He particularly associates sexual urges with 
dreaming, for example, in the familiar story of the fallen angels who slept with 
mortal women as in a dream.!” This association is confirmed in Stromata 4 
where, while discussing love and the all-important issue of repression of desire, 
Clement cites Matthew 5:28! and adopts the view that lustful gazing is a most 
dangerous affliction that causes people to *daydream", that is, to succumb to 
inappropriate desires while awake, precisely the time when they are expected 
to bein control of their thoughts.'^ Immediately after this warning Clement re- 
lates the story of Bocchoris the Just who was asked to judge a dispute between 
a young man and a courtesan: although the two had agreed on a certain price 
for the woman's sexual favours, the man dreamt of having intercourse with her 
and thus, no longer needed her services. However, when she found out what 
had happened, she still demanded the fee for having fulfilled his desire even 
in a dream. Jokingly Bocchoris asked the young man to offer the courtesan 
the shadow of his purse containing the fee, thus paying "the image of a price 
for the embrace of an image" (eiSwAov picbmpatos d&nodidovat xedevoas eidwrou 
ovupmAoxys).15 


8 Aëtius, Plac. 5.2.3.21-3 (Diog. Laert. 416): we &ri TV và tpwpévaç OpwVTwY ev Ürtvo yivetar. 

9 Or. Sel. in Psalm. Praef. (PG 12, 1053A7 and B2-3). On Herophilus' theory of dreams, see 
Stewart 2002, 289. 

10 Von Staden 1989, 309-310. 

11  Str.514405.4 (GCS 15, 397). 

12 Str. 5110.2 (GCS 15, 332); cf. Str. 3.7.59.2 (GCS 15, 223) and Ped. 3.2.14.2 (GCS 12, 244); 
Ashwin-Siejkowski 2010, 153. 

13 Matthew 5:28: ¿yù dé Aeyw, ó &ypAépoc TH yuvaxl mpóc éni&upioy Oy pepoiyevxev (“But 
I'm telling you, whoever looks at a woman with lustful intent has already committed 
adultery"). 

14 Str. 418114.2-1154 (GCS 15, 298). 

15 — Str 4.18.115.1-3 (GCS 15, 298-299). 
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As Colish has already pointed out,!6 the narrative alludes to the Stoic con- 
cept of phantasia, that is, the ability of the hegemonikon or kurieuon (the rul- 
ing faculty of the mind) to process impressions (states of awareness) which 
move the soul. Notably, the Stoics understand phantasia as an affection, a 
pathos that must be negotiated by reason and expressed through speech,!” and 
their centuries-long disagreement with the academicians on cognitive phan- 
tasia is well-documented in scholarship.!? Furthermore, Clement's text evokes 
the Rabbinic notion of yetzer, a demon which inhabits the human heart and 
which in the Homilies of pseudo-Clementine is transformed into numerous 
demons who attack people by suggesting a number of desires to them so as 
to urge them to forget their saviour.? Clement, however, who returns frequent- 
ly in the Stromata to the topic of alluring pleasures—including pleasures of 
sight—that confront people in their dreams, urging them to indulgence and 
making the soul effeminate,?° quotes Plato’s conviction that “each pleasure 
and pain nails the soul to the body of him who does not set apart and crucify 
himself from the passions"?! and points to the Platonic dialogues when recom- 
mending tireless resistance as the only way to overcome the attacks of the pas- 
sions (8tà Tç &navotov xot dvarcavdntov TPdS TAS TAY tov Yu vy &vtiyaxhoeç), 
since Socrates had also stressed the constant dangers lurking in them.?? 

Furthermore, in the continuation of his argument against lustful dreams 
in book 4, Clement argues in strikingly Platonic spirit that those who look on 
beauty in chaste love, use the body as a vehicle to contemplate true, spiritual 
beauty.23 


16 Colish 1985, 1.52-3; cf. De Harven 2017. 

17 Sextus M 8.70 (Mutschmann 1914, 117); DL 7.63 (LCL 185, 172). 

18 Szívós 2005, 208—223; Leahy 1994, 164-165; Watson 1988, 216; also, see Moss 2012, 274-277. 
For Zeno’s definition of phantasia, see Cic. Acad. 1.11.40 (LCL 268, 448). 

19 ~~ Rosen-Zvi 2011, 36-37. 

20 Cf. Str. 7.7.36.4 (GCS 17, 28). 

21 Str. 2.20.108.2—4 (GCS 15, 172): xaxà TAdtwva, oti exdoty noovy Te xod Aor TeocTATCAAOT TH 
capat THY Pox TOÔ ye ph &popiZovtos xal droatavpodvtos EaUTOV THY TABAV... 

22 Str. 2.20.120.5 (GCS 15, 178): ó yobv Lwxpatys prdAdocecbat xeAcüet TH &vaneiðovta uh 
Teewavtas écO(ety xai py up vrac river xor Te BAéppata xal TH PLAN LOT TOV xa v we AAE- 
TIWTEPOV oxopriwy xai Padayyiwv lov &viévot nepuxóta. “Besides, Socrates urges us to watch 
out against the things that tempt us to eat when we are not hungry and to drink when we 
are not thirsty and against the glances and kisses of handsome youths as they can inject 
poison more dangerous than scorpions and tarantulas" (trans. ANF 2, 373 modified). Cf. 
Xen. Mem. 1.3.5-6 (LCL 168, 55, 56); Stob. Flor. 17.44 (Wachsmuth and Hense 1894, 3:510, 
line 20-51, line 9); Plut. De tuenda 124D4—E3 (LCL 222, 228), De garr. 513D and De cur. 521F 
(LCL 337, 458 and 508). 

23 Str. 4.18.116.1-117.1 (GCS 15, 299; trans. ANF 2, 430 modified). 
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‘Ovetpwrtet èv odv Tiç cvyxatadepevys TH pavtacta tis puxfs, Urap dé dvet- 
potter ó npòç EmtOvuiav BAérov, où póvov wç exelvos £Aeyev 6 SHGev yvwotı- 
XÓÇ, &àv Oa TH öper THs yuvaixòç ouvMáßy xat Evwolay THY ópàiav (TOTO yàp 
Hdy Epyov eotiv erOupriag wç emiOvptac), X &&v elc xdXXoc owpatoç BAEpy 
tic, Ó Aóyoc nat, xoi adTH Y, oàp¥ Elvan xaT ErtOvpiav SdEy xov, sapxıx®ç 
Sav xai dunotytixds dv od tedabpuaxev xpivetar Eurrarw yàp 6 Ov dydrny thv 
ayy TpogBAErwy TO xóXXoc où THY odpxa HYEttal, CAA THY Pox xov, TO 
cáp, olio, ws avdpidvta Gavpdcas, BU 00 xdMoug emi tov texvityv xoi có 
BVTWS KAASY AUTOS AÜTÒV TapamEeLTtEl, TUUBOAOV dytov TOV yapaxthpa cfc Ùt- 
KALOTUVIS TOV PWTELVOY EMIdELCVULEVOS toic EMecTMat TH avddw dyyéAotc, TO 
Xpiopa tig evapectycEws A€yw, THY motta THs SiadecEwS TH Emixetevyy 
TH oxy xaT Emiywenat Tod &yiov mvevuatos yeyovogévy. 


Accordingly, one dreams while the soul consents to the vision. But he 
who looks with lustful intent, daydreams; not only, as that Gnostic said, 
if along with the sight of the woman he imagines intercourse in his mind 
(for this is already the doing of lust, as lust); but if one looks on a beauti- 
ful body, the Word says, and the flesh seems to him fair according to (the 
criteria of) lust, looking on carnally and sinfully, he is judged because of 
what he admired. For, on the other hand, he who looks on beauty in chaste 
love, regards beautiful not the flesh but the soul, admiring the body, as 
I reckon, as an image through the beauty of which he transports himself 
to the Artist and true beauty; displaying the sacred symbol, the bright 
mark of righteousness to the angels that wait on the ascension; I mean 
the unction of acceptance, the quality of disposition which resides in the 
soul that is gladdened by the communication of the Holy Spirit. 


This passage of Clement seems to resonate with Agathon’s idealistic portrayal 


of Eros in the Symposium where he insists that Love is neither the cause nor the 


victim of any injustice.?* Agathon praises Love's power over all other pleasures 


and passions and his unique ability to moderate them; Love is, in his view, the 


bravest of all gods? and extremely wise because it was “through love of beauty 


that Love imparted to gods and men all kinds of benefits"26 By bringing peace 


among people,?’ Love “is our most excellent skipper and crew leader, our 


24 


25 
26 


27 


Symp. 196b (LCL 166, 156): ... "Epws oUt’ &dixet ot’ dSixettat, ote bd Oeod ote Ocóv, odtE 
bn’ evOpwrov ote &vOPwTOV. 

Symp. 196c8-d4 (LCL 166, 156). 

Symp. 197b2-3 (LCL 166, 158): ... ¿x tod épáv Tav xoAGv navt” &yaðà yéyovev xoi Beos xoi 
avOewmotc. 

elonynv, Symp. 197C5 (LCL 166, 158). 
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defender and saviour ... the fairest and best leader"2? Socrates, of course, soon 
rejects Agathon's view of Eros by emphasising its deficient nature:29 through 
his discussion with the priestess Diotima, Socrates is convinced that Eros lacks 
beauty and goodness.?? His revised portrayal of Eros complements Diotima's 
conviction that he is a daemon?! whose lacking nature allows him to be a me- 
diating spirit between gods and humans (rather than a god).?? Besides, in the 
Timaeus Plato argued that learning and true thoughts can lead us to eudai- 
monia, a state in which our inner good daimon comes to the fore.33 Clement, 
who steadfastly believed that evil in the world is the result of sinful rather than 
demonic evil, was very aware of Plato's description of our inner daimon:?* 


aùtòç dé 6 ITAcrcoov Thv còðaruoviav xà ed tov Satuova exer, Satuova dé Atys- 
cot TO THs puys vuv nyeLovixdy, Thv 8& evSatovia TO TeAELdtaATOV cya- 
Oòv xal MAnpéotatov Aéyet. OTe SE Blov dporoyobpevov xal cdUMwvov adTIV 


^v P 


amoxanet, xal £o0' Ste TO KAT dipeu]v TEAELOTATOV, toOto dé Ev é&rio tuy Tod 


28 . Symp.197e1-2 (LCL 166, 160): ... KUBEPVÝTNŞ, ETIBATNS, Mapactatys TE xod TWTIP digiroc,..., 
NYEROV xdMLOTOS xot dipieoc. 

29 In keeping with Eryximachus' distinction between “nobler and baser Loves" (186d3-7, 
LCL 166, 124), Plato maintains Eros' duality in the Phaedrus where we hear that love can 
be either harmful, effecting confusion and irrational behaviour on the soul (Phdr. 237d3- 
238a; 238b—c; 239c, LCL 36, 444-450) or the greatest good, when bestowed by divine gift 
(Phdr. 244a, LCL 36, 464). Later the Stoics furthered this concept by proposing that the 
philosopher is the doctor of the soul (Nussbaum 1998, 316). Although Plato employs 
the image of the charioteer and the two horses (Phdr. 249d—e, LCL 36, 482) to emphasise 
the need for individuals to adhere to reason and the right kind of love, while the Stoics 
view the human soul as unified with the body (Long 1982, 36-40), their understanding 
of irrational behaviour is fairly similar, with Plato referring to the ideal lovers as able to 
control their irrational propensities (Phdr. 238b, LCL 36, 446; cf. 250e-251a, 254 and 256, 
LCL 36, 484—486, 494—498 and 500-502) and Chrysippus describing passions as irrational 
and unnatural movements of the soul (PHP iv 210-12 and 14-18, De Lacy 2005, 240 and 
242); see Long 1982, 49-53 on Stoic “rational souls" and Cooper 2005, 180-5 on the &UAoyoc 
&oouctc, the well-reasoned desire of the Stoic sage. 

30  Symp.203c7-d (LCL 166, 180). 

31 Cf Ap.Rhod. Arg. 4.445—9 (LCL 1, 364). 

32 Symp. 203e1-7 (LCL 166, 180); Lamascus 2016, 70. 

33 See Tim. goc (LCL 234, 246). Xenocrates, Plato's student, conceptualised demons as dark, 
lustful forces. Plutarch describes Kronos as a divine being who in his dreams obtains 
mantic knowledge from Zeus and conveys it to daemons (Plut. De fac. 941F-942B1, LCL 
406, 186, 188; Bos 1989, 94-96, 102). In his Statesman and the Laws, Plato, as Bos (1989, 
97) pointed out, had presented Kronos as a world archon assisted by a host of daemons, 
each responsible for governing a part of the cosmos (Pol. 269a—274d, LCL 164, 48-66; Leg. 
4.713b, LCL 187, 282 and 284). 

34 Str. 2.22.131.4—6 (GCS 15, 185; trans. ANF 2, 375-376 modified); also, see Resp. 620d—e2 (LCL 
276, 484) and Str. 5.14.130.3 (GCS 15, 414); Recinová 2012, 104-106. 
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&yo00 Tidetar xal £v é&opotocet TH mpóc Tov Ogóv, duotwow drxogotvópevoc 


Obcotov xai 8ctov peta ppovýoewç elvat. 


Plato himself says that happiness is to possess the daemon properly, 
where daemon is called the ruling faculty of the soul and happiness he 
names the most perfect and complete good. Sometimes he calls it a life 
consistent and harmonious, sometimes the highest perfection in accor- 
dance with virtue; and this he places in the knowledge of the Good, and 
in likeness to God, demonstrating likeness to be justice and holiness with 
wisdom. 


In the first book of his Stromata Clement describes Greek philosophy as a gift 
communicated to people by fallen angels in terms that recall Plato's descrip- 
tion of Eros as a divine gift.» In book 7 he shifts his opinion to claim that 
Greek philosophy was communicated by Logos himself through the medium 
of inferior good angels.?6 Accordingly, in disagreement with the Gnostics, he 
believed that the gap between a transcendent God and the visible Word was 
not bridged by intermediary demons, but by Logos himself??—and possibly 
those elucidated ones, like himself, who achieved assimilation to Logos. Again, 
one is reminded of Plato's urge of human assimilation to God, which according 
to Gibbons, Clement promotes albeit by employing Stoic thoughts.?? Similarly, 
as Gaca has noted,?? Clement, afraid of Erotic gods, tends to invest his Logos 
with Stoic qualities. Yet, in my view, Clement could not have been impervious 
to the Middle Platonic understanding of Logos as noeric-erotic intermediary. 
Plutarch whom Clement had certainly read (at least to an extent)? argued that 
in this guise Logos imposed order on chaos and was able to lead the finite mind 
up by intellectual love to the reality of pure ideas.*! Furthermore, Clement dis- 
cusses God as revealing through his Logos a passionate love for the human 
race; through God's love, Clement has transformed himself to God's Logos and 
urges others to surrender themselves to Christ's divine love through his Logos 


35  Str.117.814 (GCS 15, 53); cf. 117.874 (GCS 15, 55). Recinová 2012, 1n. 

36 Str. 7.2.6.4 (GCS 17, 6): oütóc écttv 6 Šıðoùç xal xoig “EMyot tjv Girodogiay did tAv 
bnodecotépwv dYyéAov; see Recinová 2012, 111. 

37 .Recinová 2012, 109. 

38 Gibbons 2015, 157-185. 

39 Gaca 2003, 266. 

40 Ferguson 1974, 18-19; Patrick 1914, 27. 

41 Dillon 1996, 200-201. 
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Protreptikos.*? Clement's Platonic appreciation of divine revelation is further 
confirmed in his visions, especially his allegorical dream visions*? which freely 
evoke Plato's famous discussion of mystical visions in the Phaedrus as inspired 
by various forms of mania.^^ In discussing the nature and meaning of sleep 
in the second book of the Pedagogus, Clement urged wakefulness during day 
and night:45 


T6 obv p&¢ toOto ol ToD Pwtd¢ 100 dANOwod viol uh dmoxAciowpen O0 pate, Evdov 
8£ elc vj ui dnootpepavtec, Tod xexpuuuévov Tas dipets avVOPwmTOU PwTticavTEs 
THY TE GANPELav ATHV EroTtEevouvTEs Kal vv TUUTNS PEvpdTwv LEeTAAAUBa- 
vovtec, TOS del THY dveipwr ivapyâç xal Ppovinws dmoxaAuTTMUEDE ... 
Y xoi TV òveipwv oi dAnPEts dpOdc AoyiCopevy vypovaye Eiat uyfjc Aoytopol 
&meptoTtio tou TÒ THvindde ovons TEP! TAÇ TOD owpatoç coy elo xat AdTHS 
AUTH TH KETIOTA TUUBovAEVOvENS 


We, then, who are sons of the true light, should not close the door against 
this light, but turning in on ourselves, illumining the eyes of the hidden 
man, and gazing on the truth itself, and receiving its streams, we should 
clearly and intelligibly reveal such dreams as are true.... Thus also, such 
dreams as are true, in the view of him who reflects correctly, are the 
thoughts of a sober soul, undistracted in this case by the affections of the 
body, and counselling with itself in the best manner. 


Clement draws here on Plato’s Phaedo (airing the idea of the soul’s emanci- 
pation from the body at the point of death) to defend his view that Gnosis 
is a kind of rational death that separates the spirit from the passions*® and 


42 Hofer 2015, 516; for Logos as love, see Vigorelli 2016, 154—155. For Clement’s investment of 
divine Eros in his Protrepticus with Platonic concepts discussed in the Symposium, see 
Alieva 2016, 685-686. 

43 . MacDermot 1971, 17-19. 

44 Phdr. 244a-e, 265b (LCL 36, 464-468 and 532); Ashwin-Siejkowski 2008, 181 n. 181. See 
Str. 1.22431—5 (GCS 15, 88): ó ITAdtoov 88 xat tots 9eoic SickAextov &rovépet ctv, UdALOTO uev 
ATÒ THY òverpåtTwv cexpoupópevoc Kal vàv YONTLAaY, dAAwS SE xol and t&v SatLovHvTwY, ot 
THY AUTOV od POEyyovTal Pwviv o08£ SidAEKTOV, GAR THY TOV DrtELoLdvTWY Ootpóvov. ("Plato 
attributes a dialect also to the gods, making this inference mainly from dreams and ora- 
cles, and especially from the demoniacs, who do not speak their own language or dialect, 
but that of the demons who have taken possession of them;” trans. ANF 2, 332 modified). 

45 Ped. 2.9.80.4 and 2.9.82.2 (GCS 12, 206-207; trans. ANF 2, 258-259 modified). For dreams as 
an indication of the degree to which the soul can act independently of the body, see Itter 
2009, 189-190. 

46 Str. 712.71.3 (GCS 17, 51). 
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crucially, that, to maintain this separation, the wise man should practise wake- 
fulness: “We, then, who assign the best part of the night to wakefulness, must 
by no manner of means sleep by day.’4” 

Still, Clement appreciates his visions as a divine gift in agreement with the 
influential Gnostic Valentinus^? who claimed to have received his visions from 
Logos himself and whom Clement quotes six times.*? Therefore, it is unlikely, 
even if Clement was aware of yetzer hara (and indeed he probably was, given 
his interest in Jewish theology),°° that he would have chosen to include the 
concept in his theology which ultimately defends a positive creation. As is 
clear from the texts quoted above, Clement's difficulty is not with receiving 
divine revelation in dreams but with allowing oneself to dream while awake, 
what we may call “daydreaming”. 

This, I argue, is very Platonic and can be found in the Republic where Plato 
argues that the innate badness of evil in our soul?— manifesting itself as in- 
justice, licentiousness, cowardice and ignorance (609b)—is essentially exter- 
nal (610b-c).5? Plato describes daydreaming when discussing the metaphor of 
anamnesis, thoughts which are memories of our acquaintance with Platonic 
ideas in an earlier existence. Plato asks: “Is not the dream state, whether the 
man is asleep or awake, just this: the mistaking of resemblance for identity?"55 
In Socrates’ analysis of the progressive moral decadence of the tyrant,5® we 
hear about epithumiai (desires) and hedonai (pleasures) manifesting in sleep. 
When the rational and domesticated part of our soul (Aoyttuxóy ... xod HUEpov) 
rests, the other part that is beastly and savage (6v]pt&8éc te xai dyptov), instigated 
by food and wine, rebels and seeks to satisfy its dispositions (xvf) (£vot xod &mo- 


47 Ped. 2.9.81.5 (GCS 12, 207): mood ye Set ue’ huépav emitperew nabeddetv Tots xai THS vuxtóc 
Tò TAElatov elc EyPHYopaW &noteuvopévorç. 

48 Metzger 1987, 80. 

49 Kovacs 2016, 328-329. 

50 Str.11112 (GCS 15, 8) with Ashwin-Siejkowsk 2008, 23-24. 

51 Cf. Quint. Inst. Or. 6.2.30 (LCL 126, 60) urging orators to use their ability to evoke images 
in people's minds to their benefit. 

52 Rep. 609a10 (LCL 276, 444). 

53 LCL 276, 444 and 446. 

54 Dreams belong to a form of active sense-perception (aesthesis) which is not consistent 
with correct sense-perception. For example, when dreaming or daydreaming we are not 
aware of it; Sórbom 1994, 37-38; cf. Arist. Insomn. 458a13—b25 (LCL 288, 348, 350). 

55 Resp. 476c (LCL 237, 550): TO dvetpwttetv dpa ov tobe éotiv, &dvxe ev Uv vic edevt’ eypyyopws 
TÒ Goldy Tw ph Burotov GAN’ adbtd Hy Ara elvou à Éovev. 

56 Resp. 571c (LCL 276, 308); Cf. Tim. 71a (LCL 234, 184): [émvuntixoy ths puys] ... O70 
dé cidwrwv xol Pavtacudtwv vuxTds TE xal e0’ NUEPav padiota puyaywyhooro ... ([“the 
appetitive part of the soul] ... would be bewitched for the most part both day and night by 
images and phantasms"). 
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TpacA vot xà abt ÑN). In this state, Socrates warns, the soul is released from 
all sense of shame and reason (&nó vovg ... aicybving xoi ppownoews). 

Clement seems to adopt Stoic positions in discussing the passions of the 
souls as "excessive impulse that exceeds the measure of reason, an impulse ex- 
pressed as contrary to reason";?? these passions “proceed from each man's own 
soul, aggravated by impious desires and various pleasures (O70 emOvurdv dbewv 
xoi ySovav ttowxtAwv), base hopes and corrupting dreams (gatAwv eArridwv xoi 
Poaptixay óvetporoArarcov), when, always lusting for more, maddened by 
fierce loves and on fire,... it is injured to states of frenzied obsessions, despair 
of life and contempt of God (e&atpdoontat npòç amovdac paviwders xal Cwis Aró- 
yvwow xai 0200 xatappdovyaww)’.5® However, Socrates’ reflection on pleasures in 
book g of the Republic and their manifestations in dreams seems to add new 
insights to Clement's fear of daydreaming.9? Socrates uses dreams to illustrate 
how unnecessary, unnatural desires$? take hold of intemperate people, such 
as tyrants, in sleep. Still, as Holowchak pointed out,® Socrates prescribes cer- 
tain measures by which the temperate man can achieve peaceful sleep and 
even rouse insightful dreams.9? According to Socrates, the person who goes 
to sleep, having previously stirred his rational faculty (tò Aoytevuxóv) with fair 
words and thoughts (Adywv xoAàv xai oxépewv) and has made peace with him- 
self (eig cóvvotatv adtog abt &pıxópevoç), but at the same time has been careful 
not to starve or overindulge the appetitive part of his soul (tò émOvpuntucdv dé 
rjr evdeia Sods yhte jo uovf]), is least likely to have wicked dreams and more 
likely to learn something about past, present, or future things.® In fact, “in this 
state one comes closest to the truth and the visions of one’s dreams appear to 


57 Str. 243.59.6 (GCS 14, 145): rtáBoc SE mAeovátovoa puh Y, dmEptetvovca xà xoà TOV Adyov 
LETPA, Ñ OPEN ExpepouEevy xai àrees Adyw; on the Stoic theory of passions and its recep- 
tion in early Christianity, see Anagnostou-Laoutides 2014, 276—277. Aristotle describes ap- 
petite (a precursor of will) as inclined to obey mostly irrational instincts; see Tympas 2014, 
121 with n. 18 (on his p. 128) citing Gauthier 1954, 58, Bathrellos 2004, 125, and Thunberg 
1995, 221—224. 

58 Rich Man's Salvation 25.4 (GCS 17, 176); trans. modified from LCL 92, 322 (cf. ANF 2, 598). 
Also, see Karavites 1999, 37-38 with n. 66 citing SVF 3.378-379 and 462 (von Arnim 1967, 
92 and 13). 

59 As we saw in Resp. 571 (LCL 276, 306 and 308) discussed above. 

60 Necessary desires are those of which we cannot rid ourselves and which are beneficial 
when satisfied, such as simple food. Unnecessary desires are those from which we can 
free ourselves and which do us harm when satisfied, such as more delicate food or other 
luxuries (558c-559d, LCL 276, 260-266). 

61 Holowchak 2009, 2. 

62 Resp. 571d7-572a (LCL 276, 308). 

63 Resp. 572a4 (LCL 276, 308). 
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be the least unlawful."6^ Notably, Socrates’ description of the moderate man's 
pre-sleep habits is very similar to Clement’s instructions for purifying the soul 
with sober thoughts while remaining in anticipation of god-sent dreams that 
reveal the truth. In his discussion of democratic and tyrannical personalities, 
Socrates uses dreams as the paramount evidence for a person turning into a 
tyrant$* when in the grip of illicit desires, people lose their ability to distin- 
guish between reality and dreaming until they lead the kind of life which pre- 
viously only surfaced in their dreams.56 

Having Socrates' speech in the background, Clements fear of daydreaming 
becomes clearer. Given that Clement is at pains to present Moses as an ideal 
statesman, an earthly embodiment of God's divine statesmanship,9 it is cru- 
cial for his followers to acknowledge their true lord and avoid the tyranny of 
sin.9$ According to Gibbons, Clement wishes to argue that our assimilation to 
God should be a “unification of the civic and contemplative lives" 69 

Appreciating Plato's ambivalence regarding the actual involvement of the 
wise man in the civic life of the polis [think, for example, Resp. 592b (LCL 
276, 388) where he mentions a heavenly city in whose politics the philoso- 
pher would be inclined to get involved], Clement turns to the all-important 
civic profile of the wise man in Stoicism. Clearly, as he states at the start of the 
Stromata, he wishes to write in order to offer an authoritative account of how 
we are to approximate God but Clement is not unaware of the civic structures 
through which divine wisdom will be enhanced and promoted. In this context, 
Gibbons argued that,”° 


64 Resp. 572a9-1ı (LCL 276, 308 and 310): ot00’ Sti tig T’ dAnNPelac &v TH Torovtw udo xat &ntETAL 
xai Hurota rapdvopor tote al diete Pavtaovtat THY Evurrviwy. 

65 Resp. 574d-e (LCL 276, 318 and 320). 

66 Hence, in Resp. 574e2-4 (LCL 276, 320) we read: ... vupavvev0elc Sè nò "Epwrtog, olog dAtyduts 
éytyveto dvap, Ünop xotoüxoc del Yevópevoc, ore tivd¢ qóvou Setvod dpeketat ote Bowpatos 
out’ &pyov (^... under the tyranny of Eros, he becomes at all times during his waking life 
the kind of person that he rarely became in sleep, and he will refrain from no terrible mur- 
der nor from any food or deed"; my trans.). See Holowchak 2009, 3; Annas 1983, 303-304; 
cf. Rankin 1964, 82 also discussed by Holowchak on his p. 9. 

67 Gibbons 2016, 49-68. 

68 Cf. Str. 3.318.5 (GCS 15, 204): ví]; TE TOV Appodiciwv YENTEWS &ripvnoOs(c: evpypel, dvOowre, 
AOMEVETTATA LEVTOL AUTO déquyov, Wome ALTTAVTA Tiva Kal &ypiov SeondTHV anopuywy. 
(‘And with reference to sexual relations: Be silent, O man, it is with the greatest joy that 
I escaped from it as if I had escaped from a wild and raging tyrant”), discussing sexual 
intercourse as a tyrant and quoting Plato's Resp. 329c (LCL 237, 10); Ferguson 1974, 161. 

69 Gibbons 2015, 157 (abstract). 

70 Gibbons 2015, 175. 
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Clement reinterprets the Statesman so that, contra that dialogue’s literal 
denial that the rule of the statesman is similar in kind to that of God, this 
particular dialogue serves to further the idea that the person who assimi- 
lates to God is, like Moses, the true king, lawgiver, and statesman. 


In the Republic Plato argues that only when philosophers become rulers 
and rulers become philosophers will justice be established in the polis.” In 
the Theaetetus, where he discusses the ideal of the philosopher’s as- 
similation to God, on which Clement was keen,?? Socrates specifies that 
philosophers do not dream of political offices and carnal pleasures, while 
in Cratylus, he describes his own dreams as preoccupied with the good and 
the beautiful.74 Clement, however, as we saw, insisted that the virtuous man 
must serve as an example and actively assist others to communicate with God.?5 
Given that dreams were such an important pathway for divine revelations, 
Clement's anxiety to stipulate the circumstances in which divine dreams may 
be received is in keeping with Socrates' provisos about dreams. Like Socrates, 
Clement was at pains to reject “daydreaming” and lustful fantasies as an appro- 
priate or reliable way of communicating with God. 


1 Daydreaming in Origen, Eusebius and Evagrius 


Origen often discussed lustful gazing at women, and twice quoted the Gospel 
saying: “[W]hosoever shall look upon a woman to lust after her, has already 
committed adultery with her in his heart" (Matt 5:28).76 The notion is repeated 
often in his corpus,” but is not associated with dreams. Origen returns to the 
topic of dreams in Contra Celsum where he defends the visions of the Bible, 


71  Resp.473cu-ei (LCL 237, 538 and 540); Holowchak 2009, 7-8. 

72  Tht.176b2 (ópoloctc 0:9; LCL 123, 128); Gibbons 2015, 158-159. 

73 Tht. 173d4-6 (LCL 123, 18): cnovdal dé Etatpldv em’ doyxds xol cbvodot xal Setnva xai cov 
AVANTPICL xpo OVSE övap notte npociotatar adtots (“the fuss and meetings of political 
clubs for offices, banquets and revels with singing girls”; trans. LCL 123, 19 modified); 
Holowchak 2009, 11. Note that Holowchak argues that the philosophers “do not hear spo- 
ken or written laws and decrees in their dreams" but the actual text at this point refers to 
the habits of the leaders of the city, not their dreams. 

74 Cra. 439c7-8 (LCL 167, 186). 

75 Gibbons 2015, 159 with Str. 7.13.81.3-82.4 (GCS 17, 58). 

76 Principiis 3.1.6 and 4.319 (GCS 22, 202 and 328). 

77 For example, in the Homilies on Genesis 1.8.25-26 (GCS 29, 10) gazing lustfully at a woman 
is described as a poisonous reptile in us; cf. Hom. Gen. 3.6 (GCs 29, 46-47); Hom. Josh. 9.3 
(GCs 30, 348); Hom. Luc. 2 (GCS 35, 16); Hom. Num. 11.2 (GCS 30, 79). 
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often received while awake." Although he seems to contradict Clement who 
doubted the value of waking visions, Origen referred to those who believe in 
divine providence and therefore were spiritually ready to receive divine revela- 
tions “involving all of their senses, as if they were in an objective state of mind”.”9 
Furthermore, in his attempt to defend Christ whom Celsus had accused as a 
“dreamer of dreams’,®° Origen distinguished between valid prophetic visions 
and “waking dreams’, arguing that although it is not irrational to believe that 
a dream may take place, “to suppose a waking vision in the case of those who 
are not altogether out of their senses, and under the influence of madness or 
melancholy is incredible" (Snap dé eri c&v ph návty Exqpdvov xal ppeviTiCovtwv 
Ñ MEAcryYoA@VTwV ob mBavov).8! 

Celsus, Origen continues, was inspired to talk against dreams by Mary 
Magdalen's alleged encounter with Christ after his resurrection, which he 
dismissed “calling the woman half-mad” (rapototpaoav eine thv yovotxa).8? 
Notably, in his attempt to defend the resurrection of Christ, surely not a mere 
apparition or a trick of Mary’s imagination, Origen quotes Plato and his doc- 
trine on the immortality of the soul. Although Origen believed that only the 
Holy Spirit can induce true revelations,8? yet, as Chadwick noted, his dis- 
tinction between divine and demonic inspiration is largely based on Plato's 
Timaeus 71 (LCL 234384, 186) and Phaedrus 244 (LCL 36:464—468) where divine 
inspiration is said to purify but not excite the mind.?* Furthermore, Origen be- 
lieved that the pagan methods of predicting the future whether involving the 
loss of self-control as in the case of Pythia or relying on animal augury?5 were 
derived from demons who were thus trying to entice men into error and pre- 
vent them from seeking God—a view that echoes the thoughts of his teacher, 
Clement.86 


78 CC 1.48 (GCS 2, 97-100); Origen also cites many examples of people who were converted 
to Christianity because of a dream revelation; see CC 1.46 (GCS 2, 95-96); also, cf. CC 1.66 
(GCs 2, 119-121) discussing dreams of angels giving instructions to people. 

79 See Kofsky 2002, 146, n. 41 discussing CC 1.48 (see previous note). 

80 CC 2.53 (GCS 2, 176-177). 

81 CC 2.60 (GCS 2, 183, lines 13-14; trans. ANF 4, 455 modified). 

82 CC 2.60 (GCs 2, 183, line 15; trans. ANF 4, 455). For Jesus’ appearance to Mary Magdalen, 
see, for example, John 20:1-18 and Mark 16:9. 

83 Kofsky 2002, 146. 

84 Chadwick 1953, 397, n. 2 with Kofsky 2002, 146, n. 41. 

85 CC 4.92-93 and 7.3-4 respectively (GCS 2, 365-367 and GCS 3, 154-157). 

86 For more on Origen's demonology, see Stewart 2005, esp. 10-11. Despite his self-castration 
which brought him into disfavour with the Church (though many scholars appreciate it 
as a myth created by his distractors; for example, McGuckin 2004, 7), Origen maintained 
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Important insights regarding Clement's Platonic understanding of dreams 
can be also derived from the work of Eusebius of Caesarea who developed a 
theory according to which demons were tyrannical rulers, who enslaved and 
oppressed the people under their power. He describes demons as hating the 
good and suffering from madness, much like the Platonic tyrant.” In the past, 
he tells us, “demons ruled all the nations as tyrants"*? until Christ saved them.9? 
Similar to Clement, Eusebius associates the Christian God with freedom, pre- 
senting Christ as offering people the chance of liberation from the demonic 
tyranny they had suffered.?? Eusebius believes that demons caused people 
to submit to the “impassioned portion of their soul?! urging them, among 
other things, to sexual impurity and indulgence in shameful and intemperate 
pleasure.?? 

Given the importance of tyrannical demons in Eusebius' understanding of 
history which, as Johannessen contends,” challenges the widespread schol- 
arly view that Eusebius believed all demonic power to have ceased with the 
incarnation, it seems that Eusebius considered virtuous exemplary Christian 
leadership of both church and empire to be essential in an ongoing struggle 
to resist demonic influence, again echoing Clement's ideas. Eusebius' support 
for earthly rulers, in particular Constantine, was by no means unconditional;?^ 
rather he demanded a particular high standard of *orthodox" piety from those 
wishing to be seen as true leaders. Only in this way would the emperor be 
able to perform the essential role of leading his subjects on the journey to- 
ward salvation. Thus, in praising Constantine, Eusebius credited the emperor 
with "thousands of theophanies of your saviour, thousands of appearances in 


his popularity as an exemplar of spiritual virtuosity among ascetics. See Olson 2007, 89; 
Baghos 2015, 82-103. 

87 See misokalos in HE 9.2.1 and 9.6.4 (GCS 9/2, 806, line 19 and 812, line 16); see mania in HE 
9.9.2; 9.9.12; 9.10.2; 10.4.14; 10.8.9 (GCS 9/2, 828, line 3; 832, line 15; 838, line 25; 867, line 7; 
894, lines16—17); Johannessen 2016, 85 with n. 36. Also, cf. Pl. Resp. 573b and c3-5 (LCL 276, 
312 and 314). 

88 PE 1.4.5 (GCS 43/1, 15, line 23); cf. Ecl. Proph. 4.1 (Gaisford 1942, 190, lines 13-15); Fr. Luc. 
(PG 24, 553.B10-12 and C12-16). 

89 PE 4212 (GCS 43/1, 208). Notably in PE 4.221 (GCs 43/1, 210) Eusebius quotes Porphyry 
according to whom souls, unable to control the spirit in them, vexed by anger and desires, 
should be called daemons themselves. 

go PE 14.2 and 7.16.1 (GCS 43/1, 14 and 397); DE 3.1.2; 3.2.9; 9.10.7 (GCS 23, 94, 97, 427); 
Johannessen 2016, 86. 

91 PE 7.2.2: Tò MaONTIXOV... uépoc tfj; WuXHs (GCS 43/1, 364, line 21). 

92 PE 7.2.4 (GCS 43/1, 365); Johannessen 2016, 87. 

93 Johannessen 2016, 139-170. 

94 Johannessen 2016, 171-202. 
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dreams”.° Elaborating on the work of Origen,?6 Eusebius argued that the on- 
going grace of God ensures the veracity of the Hebrew oracles.?? In addition, 
pagan oracular prophecy (manteia) emerged from a mental state characterised 
by a loss of the senses or at least a paralysis of the powers of reason resem- 
bling an epileptic fit (mania due to demonic attack). On the contrary, the na- 
ture of the divine spirit was like that of light, a most neoplatonic image which 
Clement entertains in the Pedagogus.?? 

Eusebius also speaks of diabolical dreams and dream-exciting demons.9? 
Although his reliance on Philo and the Stoic notion of moral slavery has been 
discussed by Johannessen,!?? little attention has been paid to his familiarity 
with Clement and his Platonic understanding of moral tyranny, even though 
Clement and Origen were also influenced by Philo and despite the fact that 
Eusebius quotes Clement's Protrepticus occasionally.!°! A further clue may be 
the fact that Eusebius understands demons as the result of the sexual mingling 
of fallen angels with mortal women which Clement had also discussed.!?? 

For Evagrius Ponticus, an avid reader of Origen's works who followed closely 
Plato’s views on the tripartite scheme of the soul? demons manipulate our 
emotionally charged memories which then excite our passions and give rise 
to sinful thoughts.!?^ Evagrius, who became a monk in 382 CE, believed that 
even monks were inevitably confronted with disturbing thoughts but sin 
only occurred if these thoughts were entertained for too long.!% As Stewart 
argued, Evagrius aimed for “inner stillness” for which he employed the “ famil- 
iar Stoic term, apatheia"?6 Evagrius named eight primary demons which 
would eventually provide the model for the "seven deadly sins" in Western 


95  Tr.181(GCS 7:259, lines 7-8); Life of Const. 1.47.3 (GCS 7, 29-30); see Nicholson 2000, 309. 

96 . Kofsky 2002, 145-146. 

97  PET.5(GCS 43/1, 368). 

98 Ped. 1.6.28.1-3 (GCS 12, 106-107); cf. his Ecl. Proph. 5.3 (GCS 17, 138) and Exc. 1.3 (GCS 17, 
105-106). 

99 HE 4.7.9 (GCS 9/1, 312, line 2 refers to dream-exciting demons [óvetporóumouc Saiuovac]); cf. 
Or. Phil. 6.20 (PG 16.3, 3226A8). Le Goff 1992, 212-213 discusses the importance of dreams 
in heresies which in turn increased the Church's mistrust of dreams with reference to HE 
5.28.7-12 (GCS 9/2, 502). 

100 Johannessen 2016, 181-182. 

101 Johannessen 2016, 87, 61, 160; cf. Van Winden 1978, passim. 

102 Yet, Johannessen (2016, 66) notes that at his time a number of other demonic genealogies 
existed. 

103 Stewart 2005, 19-26; also, Stewart 2011, 264. 

104 Thoughts 4 and 27-9 (SC 438, 162 and 245-256; Sinkewicz 2003, 155-156 and 172-174); cf. 
Praktikos 34 (SC 171, 578). Stewart 2002, 289-291; cf. Brakke 2006, 57-77. 

105 Praktikos 6 (SC 171, 508, lines 7-8). 

106 Stewart 2002, 289 citing SC 170, 98-112. 
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Christianity.’ Each of these demons normally attacked only one of the two 


vulnerable parts of the soul, the high-spirited or the sensual. Predictably, the 


demon of fornication (porneia) attacked the sensual part of the soul, pro- 


ducing a confusion between reality and imagination, similar, in my view, to the 


confusion experienced by Plato'styrantin the Republic. According to Evagrius,!08 


‘O tig opvelac Baquov acute xatavayxdcer Siapdpwv éntÜupetv: xod opo- 
Opócepoc tots £yxporcevopévotg epiotatat, tv’ coc undev dvdovtEes moboovroat: 
xoi THY |vyYv tovtov. nepi exeivag KaTAKaUMTEL TAS Epyaciag Aéyetv TE 
AVTHY TIA phpaTa xai ctv. dxovelv motel, wç OpwLEVOD 9fjOev xai TAPdVTOS 
TOÔ TPdyLATOS. 


The demon of fornication compels one to desire a number of bodies; it 
attacks more violently those who practise self-control in order to cause 
them to quit, as if accomplishing nothing. And, polluting the soul, it 
bends it down toward those acts. It makes it utter and also hear certain 
words, as if some object were visible and present. 


Evagrius describes the sight of a woman as a poisoned arrow,?? and advis- 


es avoiding encounters with women;!? he is also wary of fantasising about 


women,!!! which when prolonged destroys the habit of chastity: 


107 
108 


109 


110 
111 


112 


"O«av Yuvauxóc pvýuy yevntou a&nabGc, tote vouite tV Spwv EmtBeByxevant 
THS awppocúvns. "Ote SE ce TO ElSwAov adtijc mi Gewplav Steysipet, xol cà 
BEAN adtiis Thv oxy cov regia Bévovct, Tote vouite ZEw elvan tH dpethe. 
AMa pyde obcoxc Eyypoviens xoi ToLovtoIg Aoytopols, òè Ent TOAD xatà ò- 
&votety MPOTOLMIANONS POPP yuvaxoc, Zatt yàp piÀvnóotpopov Tò nAðoç, xal 


Stewart 2005, 16-18 and 26-33. 

Praktikos 8 (SC 171, 510, 512); trans. Sinkewicz 2003, 98 modified. Also, see Praktikos 54-56 
(SC 171, 625, 628 and 630); cf. Tilby 2009, 75-90. 

Eight Thoughts 2.6 (= PG 79, 148D10—1149A2). 

Eight Thoughts 2.8 (= PG 79, 149A5- C6); cf. 2.14-17 (= PG79, n49D). 

Praktikos 23 (SC 171, 554): Mù 8@¢ ceavtóv TH cí]c ópyí]c AoyiouA ... wd’ ad mát tH THe 
Topvelag exl mretotov thy Hõovýv qovratóuevoc: tò ev yàp Emtoxotet tH iuyfj, TO SE mpóc 
THY TUEwWoW Tod nåðouvç adtTHY npooxadeîtar "[Do not abandon yourself to your angry 
thoughts ...] nor to that of fornication, by continually imagining pleasure. For the first 
obscures the soul, while the other incites it to let its passion flare up;" trans. Bamberger 
1970, 22 modified. Also, see Eulogios 13.12 (Sinkewicz 2003, 317—318; trans. id., 39) where 
he discusses how the demon of lust induces “dream fantasies of intertwining with young 
girls” (vedviow òr óverpåtwv ovunàtxeoðar pavtdcet). 

Eight Thoughts 2.19 (=PG 79, 152A5-B1); trans. Sinkewicz 2003, 78 modified. 
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tov xivOuvov xet eyyuc. “Qomep yàp y) oúupetpoç ywveia xabaiper tov &pyupov, 
j| 8& eri word xai andrAvow edyepas, odtwo Ekv owppovixhv Siapbetper 
&yxpovitouca pavtacia yuvatxdc: 


When the memory of a woman arises without passion, then consider 
that you have arrived at the boundaries of chastity; and when her image 
rouses you to consider it and you are able to compare her members to the 
faculties of your soul, then think that it is (nothing else) but (the sign of) 
virtue. But do not spend that long in such thoughts, nor discuss with the 
form of a woman in your mind for long, for this passion loves to cause 
backsliding, and danger is close at hand. As moderate smelting refines 
silver bur a prolonged process easily ruins it, so protracted fantasising 
about a woman destroys the habit of chastity. 


The same notions, repeated in the next paragraph of the text,!? have strong 
Clementian echoes, especially taking into account that Evagrius also advises 
moderation in food as a way of avoiding overexciting the concupiscent part 
of the soul.!^ The constitution of the human soul became the focus of intel- 
lectual debate during the following centuries with authors such as Nemesius of 
Emesa, a contemporary of Evagrius, and others contributing to the discussion, 
mainly from a medical perspective. 


2 Lustful Dreams in Maximus the Confessor 


Evagrius’ ideas, embraced mainly among the Syriac monastic communities,!!6 
were very influential on Maximus the Confessor!" a theologian venerated 
both in the eastern and western Church; hence, in his Centuries on Charity 
(Capita de Caritate) Maximus describes how demons employ the memory of 
a woman to arouse passion during sleep and how one can still overcome such 
challenges by exercising self-control:!!? 


113 Eight Thoughts 2.20 = PG 79, 1152B. 

114 Evagrius distinguishes between erotic dreams and nightmares although clearly at times 
the two types could be fused. Stewart 2002, 290. 

115 See Graiver in Chapter 1 of this volume. 

116 See Stewart 201, 272 with n. 45 citing Guillaumont 2004, 99-159. 

117 On the influence of Evagrius Ponticus on Maximus, see Paša 2010. 

118 Car. 2.85 (PG go, 1012B1- C2); trans. Berthold 1985, 59 modified. 
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Ttvéc uév Paw, Ott x&v Lopiwy Tod gwLATOS xadaTTOLEVO! oi Gatuovec KATE 
tovs Ürvouc, xtvoüct TÓ n&Boç THS Topvetac: eit tó náðoç xtvobpevov, dva- 
Gépet THY poppýv THs yuvotucóc Sia TŞ pynpnNs ert Tov voðv.... ITAY|v ev oddevt 
TOV cipyuévwv TpdTWY layvovat náðoç TO OlovdNmOTE xioa ol Satoves, Ta- 
povanes TH puy ayarns xai &yxporceloc, ote Eypyyopdtos Tod cwLatTos, oUTE 
KATH TOUS ÜTVOVÇ. 


Some say that the demons, by touching our genitals during sleep, stimu- 
late the passion of fornication. Then, once the passion is stimulated, it 
recalls in the mind the form of a woman through memory.... Yet the de- 
mons cannot stimulate any passion at all in any of the said ways if love 
and self-control are present in the soul, neither when the body is awake 
nor when asleep. 


Maximus’ psychic model is understood as an evolution of the Platonic model.""9 
Commenting on Dionysius the Areopagite, Maximus writes that fantasy and 
imagination are not the same as thinking: "Thinking is active and creative, 
whereas fantasy or imagination is passive and an imprint signifying an ob- 
ject of senses ..."2? Maximus believes that passion came into existence after 
man's expulsion from Eden; often referring to the light of knowledge and self- 
mastery as the only way to achieve virtue, he is extremely aware of the social 
aspects of sin and its ability to destroy Christian communities.?! Probably due 
to the influence of Origen and Evagrius, Maximus was convinced that the devil 
wages war on us either through things or through “our impassioned concep- 
tual images of these things" 7? His affinity with Clement is noticeable in Car. 
3.53 (PG go, 1032D1—7) where he writes that the mind sins in ways analogous 
to the body:23 


119 Tympas 2014, 102, 18-19. Although Maximus occasionally applied a dualistic model, 
comprising rational logos and irrational desire/anger, he preferred the Trinitarian model 
comprising the nous/intellect, logos/reason, and spirit (aesthesis, Amb. 2 and 61, PG 91, 
1088A10—13 and 1196A1-11). See also Thunberg 1995, 165-195. 

120 Sch.D de div. nom. 5 (PG 4, 201A10-12): } bev yàp vonatc &vépyeu &oxt xal noino, Y o£ 
pavtacia roc xai TUnwats dvayyEeATiXy aantoO Tvog... 

121 Bathrellos 2015, 296. 

122 Car. 2.72 (PG go, 1008A8-11). 

123 Trans. Berthold 1985, 68 modified; also, see Car. 3.74 (PG 90, 1040C7-9) where Maximus 
describes how the person who sins from habit (d £Eec) xol meatov yàp xatà Sidvotov 
oOx ¿naveto duaptdavwy xal petà TO mpátot cfjc adtijc ott StabEcews; (“first does not cease 
sinning in thought and after the act maintains the same disposition”; trans. Berthold 1985, 
71 modified). 
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“Qomep TO cpa EXEL xóa ov TH TPckymaTa, oUTW Kal ó voüc EXEL KOTLOV TH 
VONMATA’ KEL WOMEN TO TUA TOPVEVETAL META TOD TWLATOS THS YVVAIXÓÇ, OUTW 
xot 6 vods mopvevet ETA TOD vorMatos TÇ yuvotxóc, Sick tig Pavtacias tod 
iStov cwpatos. Thv yàp poppy Tod iSiov cwuatos BAércet mryvupevyy ETA Tfj 
Lops THS yuvaixòç xatà Stdvorov. 


In the same way as things concern the world of the body, so ideas con- 
cern the world of the mind; and as the body fornicates with the body of a 
woman so does the mind fornicate with the image of woman by imagin- 
ing its own body [doing so]. For it sees the image of its own body having 
intercourse with the image of the woman in the mind. 


Passion is stirred by memory we are told, a view that echoes Evagrius and was 
also aired by Clement in agreement with his Platonic source.!*4 Furthermore, 
in agreement with Clement, Evagrius and Dionysius Areopagite, Maximus be- 
lieves that the demons are not evil by nature but have become evil by misuse 
of their natural powers.!25 Equally, he agrees with Clement and Evagrius that 
excessive and delicate eating can rouse licentiousness.!26 To overcome concu- 
piscence, Maximus advises putting our earthly members to death (vexpwoute 
odv TÀ ÉAN oiv xà ri THs yfjc)—an image that recalls Plato's discussion of 
death as a point of departure in our search for virtue.!2” While Maximus refers 
to fornication as actual sinning (mopvelav 8& eine Thy nat’ évépyetty åpaptiav), 
he defines passionate thoughts as lust (n&ĝoç dé Tov unadi Aoyiopòv cvópocev) 
and even the “acceptance of the concupiscent thought” as evil concupiscence 
(emOvptav dé xaxhv thv phy tod Aoytopod THs EmtOvpias Mapadoyyv). By revis- 
ing Evagrius’ and Clement's identification of thought with passion, as Neil has 
pointed out,!28 Maximus argues that one can reach the highest state of dispas- 
sion when one's thoughts do not incite the passions. In Centuries on Charity 
184 (PG go, 98oB1-4) he describes how memory brings a mere thought to 
the mind which arouses passion after lingering there for a while. Soon, if not 
removed, it sways the mind to consent. In 1.89 (PG go, 98145-7) he asserts 
that ^when the soul begins to feel its own good health, then it begins to see in 


124  Str.6.2.23.4-5 (GCS 15, 440): &py u£v &poxxtoc Spacic, uetot SE có máOoc EAmic, Toepel SE uv 
... (the start of sexual attraction is sight, hope reduces passion but memory nourishes 
it ...”); c£. Phdr. 249e4—250b1 (LCL 36, 482, 484). 

125 Car. 3.5 (PG go, 1020A1-3). 

126 Car. 3.7 (PG go, 1020A6-9). 

127 Car. 1.83 (PG 90, 980A4); cf. Pl. Resp. 386b, 6oge—611c (LCL 237, 220 and 446-452). 

128 Neil 2004, passim. 
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its dreams simple and serene images;"?? and again in 1.93 (PG 90, 981B9-11) 
we hear that “[A] sign of total detachment is that the ideas of things always 
arising in the heart are mere thoughts, both when the body is awake and 
during sleep."!30 

In my view Maximus, who cites Clement's Stromata in one of his logoi (x6') 
on the practice of wakefulness, is actively trying to explain Clement's fear 
of sexual dreams, which can be overcome, according to him. Hence, in his 
Chapters on Theology and the Economy he concludes that!?! “without an object 
of senses, there is no passion. For without the presence of a woman there is 
no fornication”. Maximus, who refers to the concupiscence of the eye much 
in the spirit in which Clement urges us to remove our eyes and all senses from 
our thought in order to achieve pure philosophising, advised that spiritual love 
and self-mastery can help us separate representations from their accompa- 
nying passion;!?? and thus, we may reduce threatening imaginings to simple, 
harmless thoughts. 


3 Conclusion 


This chapter has traced the association of demons with lustful images and 
dreams, starting with Clement of Alexandria, who discusses the issues inde- 
pendently, yet through a distinctly Platonic lens. Although Clement was prob- 
ably familiar with the Jewish concept of yetzer hara, in my view, he relies on 
Plato's Republic for developing a dream theory according to which lustful day- 
dreaming is the utmost indication of moral corruption because, as in the case 
of Plato's tyrant, it signifies loss of self-control and reason. In Christian demon- 
ology, particularly as developed by Origen and closely studied by Eusebius and 
Evagrius, lustful dreams are presented as demonic attacks; yet the implication 
remains that, regardless of whether the demon stirs existing memories or in- 
duces lustful images in our mind, the attack is external and can be deflected 
if we master our passions. Following this direction of argument, Maximus 
the Confessor argues that it is possible to have dispassionate dreams about 
women. The Greek fathers clearly appreciated Clement's Platonic gloss of our 


129 “Otay ý puy) kpyntat THs iStacg dyeiaç &roaOdvegOot, TOTE xal TAS Ev xoic Ürtvotc Pavtaciac, 
ipi dc xal &tapdyous doxeta Are; trans. Berthold 1985, 45 modified. 

130 Enpelov dpa anaGetac, To Ut Tà vonata cv Teaypatwv del &vaßaive ext THY xapdiav, 
xal &ypvyyopócoc tod awpcrtoc, xot Kate cob Ürtvovc; trans. Berthold 1985, 45 modified. 

131  Th.oec. 3.3 (PG go, 1260): Xwpiç yàp aicðntoð npcyporroc, náQoc od cuviotatat. My) yàp oon 
yovaixds, oOx dott mopveta; cf. Q. Thal. N' (PG go, 476, sch. €). 

132... xwpiouev dé Si’ cy mvevpatinfs xal eyxpatetac; Car. 3.43 (PG 90, 1030, no. Ly’). 
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struggle against lustful dreams; in addition, the very idea that the empire, of 
which we are all citizens, is God’s kingdom on earth adds a further Platonic 
twist to our responsibility to withstand lustful daydreaming and to channel, 
instead, our energy to desiring a union of pure love with God. In Clement’s 
words, we should be “wooing the eternal love of wisdom".1?3 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Inner Source of Dreams: Synesius of Cyrene's 
Reception in the Palaiologan Era 


Francesco Monticini 


In 405 CE the philosopher-bishop Synesius! sent a letter to his former teacher 


Hypatia along with two then unpublished works: the first one was On Dio and 


the other was a brief treatise about dreams. More than two-thirds of the letter 


was dedicated to introducing the first work. At the end of the letter there were 


a few very evocative words about the treatise On Dreams: 


Odtepov dé 0cóc xai inétače xal tvéxpuev, OTH Pavtactixh gücet xapıothprov 
avatederta. "Eoxertat dé ev adt® nepi Tfjg eldwArtxhs amdons puyfs, xoi 
ete &tta mpoxeyslpu tot Soyuata x&v oŬnw PiAccogyPevtwy “EMyot. [...] 
ON’ eEetoyaotat èv ¿ri wide &moty vox tóc, u&XXov dé Aeupevov vuxtdc, Y) xoi 
Thv Sp Fveyxe thy nepi tod Setv adtd cvyyeypeqOou. "Eott SÈ 00 THY Adywv 
dig mov xol Tels, WomEP tic Érepoc WV, EUavTOD YÉYOVA METÀ THY TApdVTWY 


axpoatys.” 


The other work [On Dreams] God ordained and he gave his sanction to 


it, and it has been set up as a thank-offering to the imaginative faculties. 


It contains an inquiry into the whole imaginative soul, and into some 


other points which have not yet been handled by any Greek philosopher. 


[...] This work was completed, the whole of it, in a single night, or rather, 


at the end of a night, one which also brought the vision enjoining me to 


write it. There are two or three passages in the book in which it seemed 


to me that I was some other person, and that I was one listening to myself 


amongst others who were present.? 


1 Foran introduction to Synesius and his treatise On Dreams, see Lacombrade 1951; Marrou 
1952; Bregman 1982; Aujoulat 1983 and 1984; Barnes 1986; Roques 1987; Garzya 1989; Susanetti 
1992; Cameron and Long 1993; Di Pasquale Barbanti 1994; Schmitt 2001; Lamoureux and 
Aujoulat 2004, 187—267; Bregman 2010; Russell and Nesselrath 2014; Neil 2015; Toulouse 2016. 


Synesius, Ep. 154 (Garzya 1989, 374, 376). 
Trans. Fitzgerald 1930, 254. 
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It appears evident that Synesius is here revealing to his reader Hypatia that 
he put forward in this treatise doctrines entirely new to Greek philosophy. One 
may find confirmation of this in the preface of the work On Dreams: 


‘Apyatov oîpar xal Aiav Tatwvixdv bad moocynuatt pavrotépas brobecews 
xpbrtew TÀ £v Mirocogia cnovdata, roO pnts th uóAic ebpebevte TANW ¿č àv- 
Oportov dnóMvoðar untE LoAvverOat hpo BeBy|Aotc exxetuever. Todto Totvuv 
eCpAmby èv Sti udAtota TH napóvti ovyypdupatı.4 


It is, I believe, an ancient practice, and a truly Platonic one, to conceal 
serious philosophical matters under cover of some more trivial theme, so 
that hard-won discoveries may not again be lost to humanity, but yet not 
be defiled by exposure to the profane vulgar. This has been very much my 
aim in the present work.5 


What doctrines did Synesius hide from the approach of the profane in his On 
Dreams? This article deals with Synesius’ conception of dreams, imagination 
and the soul. In particular, it concerns the reception of this text in fourteenth- 
century Byzantium. At that time, Nicephorus Gregoras wrote a commentary 
on Synesius’ On Dreams. However, he was not the only one: an anonymous 
contemporary author put scholia in the margins of a manuscript of the same 
text." Although a critical edition of the former exegetical work already exists? 
the latter is yet unedited. 

Over the last decades, many scholars have treated the issue of Synesius' most 
profound philosophical message in On Dreams.? Synesius probably aimed to 
provide Neoplatonism with some doctrines that admitted the persistence of 
the individual person in the afterlife. What is most interesting for us is that, in 
order to reach his goal, he needed to find a connection between the realm of 
Becoming (that is, the daily experience of everyone) and the divine realm. He 
achieved his purpose by analysing the human faculty of dreaming. In fact, he 
completely revised the most common conception of dreaming in Antiquity.!° 


Synesius, Insomn. praef. (Lamoureux and Aujoulat 2004, 268). 

Trans. Russell and Nesselrath 2014, 13. 

The most recent publication on this exegetical work is Bydén 2014. 

See infra for more details. 

Nicephorus Gregoras, Explicatio (Pietrosanti 1999). 

On this matter, see Tanaseanu-Dóbler 2014, and also Toulouse 2016, 668-676, Lamoureux 
and Aujoulat 2004, 222-249, Lacombrade 1951, and Bregman 1982, 147-152. 

10 There existed other theories on dreams, e.g. that of Aristotle, in whose opinion dreams 
were a physiological phenomenon completely devoid of any prophetic power. See 
Aristotle, Insomn. and Div. (Repici 2003 and Pigeaud 1995). 
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Synesius found the sources of his thought in Platonic and Neoplatonic doc- 
trines, as we will see. 

From Homer onwards, dreams were generally perceived, in Greek culture, 
as a phenomenon that entered the human being from outside, inspired by the 
divine, and not as a product of human interiority. In this regard, it is important 
to remark that modern people usually say, “I had a dream’, while the ancient 
Greeks said, “I saw a dream’! Moreover, in Greece, as in many other cultures,” 
sleep was conceived as strongly linked to death: for this reason, oneiric images 
were very often perceived as visions of the afterlife. 

Humankind in ancient, medieval and contemporary cultures and traditions 
shared a very strong belief in the prophetic power of dreams, and a belief that 
human beings cannot foresee the future by themselves but receive oneiric vi- 
sions from a superior entity. This “traditional” concept of dreams was asserted 
by Plato, who claimed in many passages of his dialogues that dreams came 
from the gods.* However, in Timaeus,” he also penned a physiological expla- 
nation of dreaming. According to him, the human being can apprehend divine 
truths, such as prophetic dreams, through the reflection of the logical soul (lo- 
cated in the head) in the appetitive soul (found in the liver). In this case, and 
this is very important for later Neoplatonic thinkers, including Synesius, the di- 
vine does not communicate with humans “directly” (as in myths, for instance): 
divine truths must pass through the different parts of the soul to become rec- 
ognisable to human beings. This concept, as we will see, is the premise of the 
theory of an internal source of dreams. Indeed, the Neoplatonic doctrine of 
emanationism—according to which all phenomenal things are an emanation 
from the One—conceived the divine realm as the intellectual realm: knowing 
meant remembering, not learning something completely new. 

Because of the belief in the prophetic power of dreams, the conception of 
them did not change much from Antiquity to the Middle Ages. Christianity 
played a very important role in this regard, but even its attitude toward oneiro- 
mancy was ambiguous. On one hand, the Church Fathers could not recognise 
the validity of dreams. As images, dreams had to pass through the senses: this 
meant that they were products of the material realm. Athanasius of Alexandria 
tells us that the monk Anthony practised many spiritual exercises in order to 


11 — 6vap idetv: Guastella 1995. 

12 E.g. the Maori believe that the soul of the sleeping person goes to the reinga (the realm of 
the afterlife), where it meets the souls of the dead (Guidorizzi 2013, 20-22). 

13 As, for example, in Plut. Fr. 178 (Sandbach 1969, 320) and Xen. Cyr. 8, 7, 21 (Miller 1979, 
434). 

14 Cf. Plato, Apol. 33c; Crit., 44b; Phaed. 60d—61c (Fowler 1982, 118-120, 154, 210—212). 

15 Plato, Tim. 71b—e (Bury 1981, 184-186). 
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avoid dreaming during his ascetic life in the desert.!6 Furthermore, the Church 
was sceptical about legitimating "pagan" practices like oneiromancy. On the 
other hand, Christian thinkers could not avoid taking into account the many 
examples of prophetic dreams which were found in the Bible. Most Church 
Fathers, such as Evagrius Ponticus and John Climacus, considered dreams as 
visions coming from a supernatural entity, generally from a demonic being and 
very seldom from God or from the saints. This allowed them to preserve and le- 
gitimise the ancient conception of dreams found in the Bible, but at the same 
time, in most cases, they discredited oneiromancy.! 

Consequently, the conception of dreams that one discerns in dreambooks 
dating back to Antiquity, like that of Artemidorus, ? is approximately the 
same as resides in the later Byzantine manuals. Unfortunately, there are few 
Byzantine works on oneiromancy remaining. In addition, their dates are gen- 
erally very uncertain and their traditional attributions are almost always false.!? 
In some cases, these manuals consist of mere alphabetical lists of dreams, 
such as those attributed to Daniel and patriarch Nicephorus, while others are 
a little more complex and composed of chapters that discuss various types of 
dreams, like the manuals attributed to Achmet and to the emperor Manuel 11 
Palaiologos.?9 

The same conception of dreams is also discernible in some Byzantine saints' 
Lives, in which oneiric visions are linked to icons not made by human hand 
(acheiropoieta). In the Life of St. Theodora of Thessaloniki, for example, one may 
read the episode of a painter who was unable to make a portrait of the saint, 
because he had never seen her while she was alive. Yet, as soon as he fell asleep, 
the saint appeared to him in a dream. When he woke up, he was able to com- 
plete his work?! 

I have asserted above that Synesius revised the traditional conception of 
dreams, but his treatise is ambiguous and sometimes difficult to compre- 
hend. Nevertheless, as Synesius recounts to Hypatia in the passage of Letter 
154 cited above, most of his dissertation is devoted to the concept he calls the 


16 Athanasius of Alexandria, Life of Anthony 6 (Bartelink 1994, 146, 148). Moreover, Athanasius 
was not hostile toward dreams (Neil 2015, 31-33). See Neil, Costache and Wagner forth- 
coming on Athanasius’ theory of dreaming and divine ekstasis (chs 3 and 4) and Synesius' 
virtue ethics of dreaming (ch. 5). 

17 Fora first introduction to this matter, see Monticini 2017, 78-80 (with bibliography). 

18 On Artemidorus’ Oneirocritica, I am quoting the recent essays of Du Bouchet and 
Chandezon 2012, and the text in Artemidorus, Oneir. (Harris-McCoy 2012). 

19 See Guidorizzi 1985; Ps-Niceph. (Guidorizzi 1980, 7-26); Oberhelman 1980, 1986, 2008, 
2014; Dagron 1985; Timotin 2010 and 2016. 

20 Guidorizzi 1980, 15; Timotin 2015, 315-318. 

21 Timotin 2010, 235-246. 
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"imaginative spirit"?? It consists of the intermediate part between the soul and 
the body, the innermost part of human self-consciousness according to both 
Platonic and Aristotelian philosophy. There is nothing that a mortal can per- 
ceive which does not pass through the imaginative spirit. Thus, assuming that 
dreams are cognisable (primarily as images), Synesius argues that they must be 
detected in the same way as sense perceptions: they must, briefly, pass through 
the centre of human consciousness, that is, the imaginative spirit. However, 
if this process is easy to understand when present perceptions are involved 
(reaching our consciousness from the external world, that is, the physical 
sphere, penetrating our sensory organs), one cannot comprehend how certain 
images, pertaining to the future, are capable of being perceived by the human 
being. In order to be detected, oneiric images must reach the imaginative 
spirit. However, they cannot derive from the senses as normal perceptions do 
because the notion of the future, which is usually typical of the divinity, can- 
not come from the material realm. The latter realm is considered deceitful par 
excellence, according to the author's Neoplatonic accounts. 

Synesius stated that the imaginative spirit is a sort of intermediary be- 
tween the immaterial and the material realms, between the soul and the 
body. Obviously, if the prophetic images that appear in dreams cannot reach 
it coming from the outside, they must have an internal origin, that is, the soul. 
After all, this is the most convenient solution for a Neoplatonic thinker, who 
believes the soul consists in the divine part of the human being. Evidently, the 
precognition of the future must somehow come from the supernatural realm. 
However, one must demonstrate it logically. 

To do so, Synesius had recourse to the fifth book of Euclid's Elements, where 
the mathematician discussed proportions and their properties. Synesius 
asserts: 


Nots uiv yàp £yet ta elày, x&v Ovtwv, dpyala piàocopia gnoi. rrpocOstuev ò’ 
dv Hpetc, Sti xal TAV ywopévov ivy, ined Aóyoc Eotl và TOS oy, Satis 
TH Svtt npóc TO ytvópevov. évoQAa ov npwtw mpg tpitov, xoi 8eurépo mpóc 
tétotprov: Kal avarrart AuBdvtEs, o08£v Hrtov dv dAnBevdotpev Spots Etat UNS 
énópevor?3 


22 nveĝpa pavtaotxóv: Ep. 154 (cf. n. 2 above). There, Synesius spoke about “imaginative 
faculties” and the “imaginative soul”. Concerning the imaginative spirit, see Lamoureux 
and Aujoulat 2004, 208—216, and the more recent articles of Tanaseanu-Dóbler 2014 and 
Toulouse 2016, 668—671. Concerning the history of the evolution of the terms nveĝpa 
and gavtacia in Neoplatonism, see Di Pasquale Barbanti 1998, 21—71 (with bibliography); 
Aujoulat 1988; Zambon 2005. 

23 . Synesius, Insomn. 4 (Lamoureux and Aujoulat 2004, 274). 
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Mind contains the forms of things that are, says ancient philosophy;?^ we 
may add that Soul contains those of things that come to be, since the 
relation of Mind to Soul is the same as that of Being to Becoming. So, 
permutando, taking the first term «of the proportion» with the third and 
the second with the fourth, and then reversing the pairs, we shall reach 
an equally true conclusion, following the rules of science.?5 


By this demonstration, Synesius can affirm that there exists a relationship 
between the soul and the realm of Becoming. However, before analysing this 
passage along with its philosophical implications in detail, it is important to 
consider the Byzantine commentaries. 

As already stated, the most well known exegetical work on Synesius' On 
Dreams was written by Nicephorus Gregoras probably in the second half of 
the 1320s and completed around 1335 (at the latest),?9 which can be confirmed 
from his epistolary correspondence. However, there is also another, anony- 
mous commentary on Synesius' work, of which the first critical edition is cur- 
rently in preparation. 

The first philologist who wrote about this second commentary was Nicola 
Terzaghi, in an article published in 1910.?" Referring to a Florentine codex, he 
wrote: "Il principio del Peri Enypnion, dal f. 387r al f. 392r, e precisamente fino alle 
parole xa$ypayuévyv ávadüvat (p. 328. 12), è fornito di un ricchissimo commentario, 
il quale non ha nulla di comune con quello di Niceforo Gregora."?? There is noth- 
ing in codex L that reveals the identity of the author of these scholia. The most 
evident dissimilarity between the anonymous and Gregoras' commentary is 
that the former stops a third of the way through Synesius' treatise, while the 
latter covers it entirely.2? 

More recently, Jacques Lamoureux and Noél Aujoulat supplemented 
Terzaghi in the introduction to their edition of Synesius. They indicated 
the partial recurrence (that is, limited to the glosses or interlinear notes) of 
the same commentary conveyed by L in another codex, P.3° On the basis of 
palaeography,*! one may state that both manuscripts date back to the first half 


24 Cf. Plato, Parm., 132b (cited by Lamoureux and Aujoulat 2004, 274, n. 34). 

25 Russell and Nesselrath 2014, 19. 

26 . Pietrosanti 1999, XXXIX. 

27 Terzaghi 1910. 

28 Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 60.6 (henceforth L). 

29 Itstops approximately at the halfway point of the seventh chapter of Synesius' work. 

30 Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale de France, gr. 2988 (henceforth P). Lamoureux and Aujoulat 
2004, LXVI-LXVII (ff. 581—64v). 

31  Seeinfra. 
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of the 14th century, even if L is slightly older than P. However, as remarked also 
by Lamoureux and Aujoulat, L cannot be the source of P. In fact, P has a long 
lacuna? in Synesius' text that it surely inherited from its model and that can- 
not be found in (or explained by) L. Moreover, the preface to Synesius’ treatise 
is in the right place—which is before the main text—in P and at the bottom 
of the page in L.33 

On the basis of paleographical and philological evidence,?^ I can affirm 
that the commentary found in L is the autograph. Concerning the date of 
that manuscript, Nigel Wilson stated that it probably dates back to the 1320s.35 
Therefore, the anonymous commentary is approximately contemporary with 
that of Gregoras. The result is that two different scholars commented on the 
same work of Synesius, around the same time. The most striking fact is that 
there does not exist any other commentary on Synesius’ On Dreams before 
or after this period. Thus, why did this work become so interesting for some 
Byzantine scholars in the Palaiologan age? What was the main reason which 
led Gregoras and the anonymous commentator to study so thoroughly a trea- 
tise that dated back to more than goo years earlier? And, finally, what was the 
relationship between the two scholiasts? 

Concerning the last question, it is impossible to answer with certainty 
solely on the basis of the textual data. The fact that the anonymous commen- 
tary stops after the first seven chapters of On Dreams makes us suppose that 
it might have been written slightly before Gregoras’ commentary. It is hard to 
believe that someone started writing a commentary when another complete 
one already existed. But that is nothing more than a hypothesis. 

By reading both exegetical works, one realises that neither of the authors 
seems to have read the other. Actually, neither has quoted the other or avoided 
commenting on a passage that had already been explained by the other. The 
approach to Synesius’ text seems to be quite different too. This becomes evi- 
dent by reading the commentaries in a synoptic way. In general, we can state 
that the anonymous commentator seems to be more interested in grammar 
and rhetoric than Gregoras. He has dedicated most scholia to elucidating the 
exact meaning of some words or to explaining some grammatical connec- 
tions. On the contrary, Nicephorus Gregoras seems to understand better— 
and to be more interested in—the philosophical contents of Synesius’ text. 


32 It covers approximately all the chapters between the 8th and the 13th. The copyist left a 
white gap to indicate the lacuna (f. 66r). 

33 L, 3877; P, 58r. 

34 For instance, a typical example of a so-called saut du méme au méme (anablepsis) is found 
in both L (393v) and P (6or). 

35 Wilson 1962, 387, no. 26. 
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Only a complete synoptic reading of both commentaries can eventually allow 
us to make a perfect comparison between them and to evaluate their actual 
contribution to our comprehension of some Synesius’ ambiguous sentences. 
Evidently in this article I cannot deal with this very complex question, but I 
can give an example, by reading the scholia of both commentators on the same 
Synesian passage, that is, the philosophical demonstration. It will also help in 
responding, albeit partially, to the other questions asked above. The answer(s) 
could reside in Synesius’ conception of dreams and the soul. 
The following are Nicephorus Gregoras’ words: 


BovAdpevocg evapyeotepov SetEar thy Qv mpotebevtwv dvañoyiav, Y) wç öv 
Adyov Exel voOc xal tbuyy npóc TH övta xoi Th yıvópeva, Spots ExPNoATO xoi 
Aóvotc tlalv Ex Tod MEUMTOV TAV EvxAEiSov otoiyelwv. quoi yàp eduAEtdy¢ Ev 
toic Spots TOÔ mEMTOV c'rotyelou, xt EvaNAdE Adyos toti Apis Tod HyoupLevov 
TIPOS TO Hyoúpevov, xoi Tod &ropévou mpóc TO énópevov. TpPdG dé onóOsty ua 
xelcbwoav dorBpoi obcor ic", v, 8, B. öv Sù Adyov eet 6 ıç’ mpd¢ Tov yy, TOv 
avtov EXEL 6 Ò’ poc xóv B- xat &cvtv HyobMEvOS 6 tg" Tod y’, 6 È 8. tod B’. £vo- 
ABE obv yivetar Adyos, Stav AdBys Tov Yyyotuevov Tov ıç’, xod cvyxplvys npóc 
TOV HYOUMEVOY Tov 8’, xol TOV &rópevov TOV V POS TOV &rópievov TOV B’. xal 
SelxvuTat náv duotws Stt dv Aóyov Exel Ó IÇ’ MOG Tov 8’, TOV AdTOV Exel xod ó 
Y| npòç Tov B’. Seixvucw ov evtebOev Stt öv Adyov Éyet vods mpd¢ puxhv, Tov 
abtov Éyet cà vrac Tp dc TH yivdpevenr: xor EVAMAGE Ov Adyov Éyet voüc mpd övta, 
TOV AVTOV Exel PUYT] TPOS ywvopever.36 


In order to make clear the analogy of previously cited concepts, that is, 
the relation of Mind to Soul compared to that of Being to Becoming, 
[Synesius] adopted some rules and ratios from the fifth book by Euclid. 
In fact, in the rules of the fifth book, Euclid states that an alternate ratio 
consists in combining the antecedent term with the other antecedent 
term and the consequent term with the other consequent term. For ex- 
ample, let us consider these numbers: 16, 8, 4, 2. The ratio between 16 and 
8 is the same as that between 4 and 2; 16 is the antecedent term of 8 and 
4 is the antecedent term of 2. An alternate ratio is achieved if one takes 
16 (antecedent term) and combines it with 4 (the other antecedent term) 
and one takes 8 (consequent term) and combines it with 2 (the other 
consequent term). One obtains again that the ratio between 16 and 4 is 
the same as that between 8 and 2. Thus, [Synesius] demonstrates here 
that the relation of Mind to Soul is the same as that of Being to Becoming: 


36 Nicephorus Gregoras, Explicatio 134 A ¿vadě (Pietrosanti 1999, 22). 
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permutando, that the relation of Mind to Being is the same as that of Soul 
to Becoming.?? 


Synesius began his demonstration stating that the ratio between Mind 
(voc) and Soul (ibuyr)) is the same as that between Being (öv) and Becoming 
(ywouevov). According to Euclid, one of the properties of the proportions per- 
mits inverting the middle terms without changing the final result. For example, 
both of the proportions 16: 8 = 4: 2 and 16: 4 = 8: 2 are true. Thus, Synesius 
affirms that the ratio between Mind and Being and that between Soul and 
Becoming are equal. On this affirmation, the anonymous commentator wrote: 


"Exovca | iux?) tà el8v TAV ytvopévov Sradidwor tadta tH pavtacia. dr Hs 
TS pavtaciaç elc dvauwnow xad atoOyow xv droxetpévov £v TH puy ciddv 
Zpvetat tò (ov. xal obdév gnor Savpactor &&v h oy, xpelttwv oda, Swor 
TH eAdttov Eavtis TH Pavtacia tà ely Hote momoe SHAa TH Cow. [...]98 


The soul contains images of the Becoming and transmits them to the 
imagination. It is through the imagination that the living being gets the 
reminiscence and the perception of images found in the soul. Synesius 
states that it is not strange that the soul, despite its superior status, trans- 
mits images to the imagination, which is inferior, so that they can be- 
come perceivable by the living being. 


Reading this scholion confirms that the main goal of Synesius’ entire demon- 
stration is the final relation of the second proportion. Indeed, it proves that the 
soul contains the images of Becoming. Assuming that it contains all of them, 
oneiric images can belong indiscriminately to the past, the present and the 
future. Therefore, according to Synesius’ reasoning, the bodily senses are com- 
pletely useless in the human cognitive process: every image belonging to the 
realm of Becoming has its own origin in the soul, even before any information 
reaches the imaginative spirit from the outside. Thus, according to Synesius, 
oneiromancy is a form of knowledge that is completely internal and advances 
the human being to the divine realm. 

As the Byzantine scholia confirm, Synesius moved the source of dreams— 
traditionally conceived as external to the human being—into the soul. Synesius 
strongly believed in the prophetic power of dreams. For this reason, he could 
not admit that they did not come from a supernatural entity. By moving the 


37 My translation here and elsewhere unless noted otherwise. 
38 Firenze, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Plut. 60.6, f. 389r. 
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source of dreams inside the human being, in accordance with both Plato’s 
Timaeus and the Neoplatonic doctrine of emanationism, Synesius actually 
made a more complex operation: he moved the divine realm inside our soul. 
The only way to communicate, albeit partially, with God, Synesius seems to 
affirm, consists in entering inside ourselves and trying to comprehend the 
messages which come to us from the soul, in the form of oneiric images. In a 
nutshell, dreams are no longer a phenomenon that enters the human being 
from outside, but rather a product of human interiority. 

Synesius’ treatise On Dreams explores the relationship between humans 
and the divine realm. The author suggests that the only way that human be- 
ings can communicate with God is to return within themselves.?? 


1 Conclusion 


Only by analysing the anonymous commentary in detail and using a synop- 
tic comparison with Gregoras' text can one make valid new hypotheses about 
the real reasons for interest in Synesius' work On Dreams at the beginning of 
the Palaiologan era. Nevertheless, perhaps we should seek the answer to the 
question in Synesius' knowledge theory. According to Neoplatonic accounts, 
the author did not believe that human beings could completely comprehend 
the divine realm while still alive, while their soul was still linked to the body. 
At most, they could acquire some notions from the supernatural realm, for 
example, some visions about the future. In other words, a complete knowledge 
of God is precluded to human beings before their earthly death. If the com- 
prehension of the Creator is not possible (Aóyoc), what remains is the study of 
creatures (Adyot), that is, the profane literature. 

This was particularly relevant to a major cultural debate in fourteenth- 
century Byzantium. On one side of this debate, there were intellectual circles 
composed of scholars such as Planudes, Metochites, Moschopoulos, Magister 
and Gregoras, who favoured the reading of classical, pre-Christian literature. 
On the other side of the debate, however, were monks who were very sceptical 
of profane literature. According to one of these, Gregory Palamas, the great de- 
fender of the mystical prayers practised by monks on Mount Athos, it is abso- 
lutely possible to communicate with God and to comprehend the divine realm 


39 In the same manner as his contemporary Augustine of Hippo, who wrote: Noli foras ire, 
in teipsum redi, in interiore homine habitat veritas (On true religion 39, 72); "Do not go out- 
ward; return within yourself. In the inward person dwells truth." (Bassi 1990, 264). 
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in a beatific way.*° If the knowledge of the Logos—the supreme being—was 
even thinkable, any other science was hardly worthwhile. At most, humanis- 
tic culture could be a medium to reach cognition of God: but nothing more 
than this. 

At the beginning of the 14th century, despite the re-conquest of Constan- 
tinople in 1261, the geopolitical situation of the eastern Empire was in crisis. 
Consequently, the Byzantines could not avoid wondering about their own 
historical identity. Since they were the cultural inheritors of both Athens and 
Jerusalem, there were a variety of answers to such a dilemma.*! Thus, some of 
them believed their historical roots lay in ancient Greece and Rome, others in 
the Christian tradition and its dogmas. 

The common bond between these two different points of view was the re- 
turn of human beings within themselves: to seize some elements of the divine 
realm, on the one hand, or to reach a beatific vision of God, on the other. As 
Friedrich Nietzsche observed, the return of man [sic] to himself is typical of 
periods of crisis.^? 
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PART 2 


Prophetic Dreams and Visions in Imperial Contexts 


CHAPTER 5 


Dynastic Dreams and Visions of Early Byzantine 
Emperors (ca. 5318-565 AD) 


Meaghan McEvoy 


Dreams about heirs and the succession are a common type of dream reported 
of emperors in our ancient sources, whether they presage the accession of an 
unexpected emperor, or a ruling emperor's death and the rise of his successor! 
In this chapter, two such dreams or visions, both sixth-century examples, will 
be explored: firstly, the vision of the emperor Anastasius concerning his neph- 
ews and his eventual successor Justin 1 reported in the Anonymus Valesianus, 
and secondly the accession dream of the emperor Justin 11, as recounted by the 
poet Corippus. It will be suggested that these dreams were largely explicatory, 
seeking to offer an explanation for an unexpected non-dynastic succession or 
alternatively to bolster a dynastic but not undisputed accession, and that they 
reflect common expectations and preoccupations of court circles of their time. 


1 Anastasius' Dream 


The emperor Anastasius came to the throne in the year 491, and ruled until 
his death by natural causes in 518.2 Upon his accession he had married the 
Augusta Ariadne, widow of the former emperor Zeno, but neither she nor 
Anastasius had any surviving children.? Anastasius did, however, have a num- 
ber of nephews— Pompeius, Probus and Hypatius—and the emperor's vision 
late in his life as reported in the Anonymus Valesianus Pars Posterior concerns 
his uncertainty over which of them should succeed him.* 


1 lam grateful for the comments of the anonymous reviewer, the editors of this volume and to 
Caillan Davenport for their thoughtful advice on this paper. 

2 Onthe life and reign of Anastasius, see PLRE 2, 78-80 and the detailed studies of Haarer 2006 
and Meier 2009. 

3 Most recently on the life and career of the empress Ariadne, see Croke 2015, esp. 306-308. On 
the acclamation of Anastasius, see Boak 1919, 38-39. 

4 On the various relatives and dynastic connections of Anastasius, see particularly Cameron 
1978. Greatrex refers to the dream as reported in the Anonymus Valesianus as “an entertain- 
ing, if implausible, story": Greatrex 1996, 121, n. 5. See also Haarer 2006, 248. 
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Unfortunately, there is little we can say for certain about the contextual 
background of the Anonymus Valesianus Pars Posterior. The text itself survives 
in only one manuscript dating to the gth century, while the original appears to 
have been written between 526-550.5 It is not clear where it was composed— 
while Constantinople has been suggested, a western setting, perhaps Ravenna 
in the orbit of the Ostrogothic court, is more likely, as Croke has argued.® 
According to this text, however, while puzzling over the question of the succes- 
sion, Anastasius came up with a plan of how to choose between his nephews:? 


... cogitans quem de ipsis faceret post se imperatorem, quodam die iussit 
eos secum prandere, et intra palatium post prandium meridiari, et singula 
lecta eis sterni. Et in uno lecto iussit ad capitem regium insigne poni, et quis 
de ipsis in eodem lecto elegisset dormire, in hoc se debere cognoscere cui 
regnum postea traderet. 


Considering which one of them he should make his successor, he invited 
them to have luncheon with him one day, and after luncheon to take their 
midday siesta within the palace, where he had a couch prepared for each 
of them. Under the pillow on one couch he ordered the symbol of royalty 
to be put, and decided that whichever of them chose that couch for his 
nap, in him he ought to recognise the one to whom he should later turn 
over the rule. 


Anastasius' plan did not work out quite as neatly as he had hoped however: 
although three couches were prepared, two of the nephews chose to take their 
nap on one together, and one alone on another couch, leaving the couch un- 
occupied which actually concealed the royal symbol planted by Anastasius. 
Seeing this, Anastasius concluded accordingly that none of his nephews 
should rule after him but was left confused as to whom he should look to as his 
successor. The text goes on:? 


Haec eodem cogitante et orante cum ieiunio, quadam noctu vidit hominem, 
qui ita eum admonuit: 'Crastinus qui tibi primus intra cubiculum nuntia- 
tus fuerit, ipse accipiet post te regnum tuum. Ita factum est ut Iustinus, qui 
comes erat excubitorum, dum advenisset, ubi directus fuerat ab imperatore, 


5 Croke 2003, 355-356. 

6 Croke 2003, 356. 

7 Anonymus Valesianus 11.13.74 (Rolfe 1939, 555)- 

8 Anonymus Valesianus 11.13.75-76 (Rolfe 1939, 555-557). 
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renuntiaretur ipse ei primus per praepositum cubiculi. Cumque haec cog- 
novisset, coepit gratias deo referre, qui ei dignatus est revelare successorem. 


While he was considering the question with fasting and prayer, one night 
he saw a man, who advised him as follows: “The person whose arrival 
shall first be announced to you tomorrow in your bedroom will be the 
one to receive your throne after you.” Now it chanced that Justinus, who 
was commander of the watch, on coming to a place to which he had been 
directed by the emperor, was first to be announced to him by his head- 
chamberlain. And when the emperor knew this, he began to thank God 
for having deigned to reveal to him who his successor should be. 


Anastasius recognised in Justin the next emperor, but according to the text, 
kept this information to himself, although one day during a procession Justin 
trod upon the emperor's imperial cloak as he passed him, and Anastasius 
turned to him and asked, “What is your hurry?”? Regardless of the report of 
this dream, no official action is known to have been taken by Anastasius indi- 
cating either a choice of successor on his part, or a designation of Justin I as 
that successor. 

The accession of Justin I in 518 upon the death of Anastasius must indeed 
have come as something of a surprise to those outside of immediate court 
circles—and perhaps to those within them too. A number of sources, indeed, 
comment on this surprise, with Evagrius noting that: “[Justin 1] acquired the 
monarchical rule contrary to all expectation, since there were many promi- 
nent members of Anastasius’ family who had achieved great prosperity and 
wielded all the power needed to invest themselves with such a great office.”!° 
Anastasius, as noted above, had a number of eligible male relatives, yet none 
of these men succeeded him, and instead the throne went to the unconnected 
Justin, the comes excubitorum branded by some sources as an illiterate Illyrian 


9 Anonymus Valesianus 11.13.77-78: Cui imperator hoc tantum dixit, quid festinas?’ (Rolfe 
1939, 557). A similar story of a military man aiming for the throne being chided for tread- 
ing on or taking hold of the emperor's cloak is told of the general Aspar and the emperor 
Leo in Cedrenus 6077-8 (Bekker 1888, 607). See further Croke 2005, 162-163. 

10  Evagrius HE 4.1: Iepiéðeto dé thy dpynv thy adtoxpdtopa náonç únéptepov &xri8oc, Stl ye 
Tool xal £Eoyot xal póc mácov evdatpoviay Huovtes xalerothxElcav THS Avactaciov ovy- 
yevelac, nâgdv te Sve épeAxópevot Thy Tooadbtyy adtods dox meptBaretv tkioyúovoav. 
(Bidez and Parmentier, 1898, 153; trans. Whitby 2000, 200). These sentiments are echoed by 
Procopius, at Wars 1.xi.1 (Dewing 1914, 82-83); see further Vasiliev 1950, 74; also Cameron 
1978, 263; Greatrex 1996, 120—121; Haarer 2006, 248; Croke 2007, 16. 
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peasant." Certainly, in the absence of a designated heir, theoretically the 
throne was open to any candidate. Yet Anastasius’ relatives were not undistin- 
guished: each of the nephews mentioned in his dream—Hypatius, Pompeius 
and Probus—had held the great honour of the consulship in three successive 
years (500, 501 and 502), all three brothers held the high rank of patricius, 
and Hypatius had for many years also held the rank of magister militum and 
been actively commanding imperial armies.? The non-succession of any of 
these three imperial nephews must arguably have been as much of a surprise 
as Justin I’s accession. 

This is not the only dream related in our sources in connection with the death 
of Anastasius and the succession of Justin 1, although it is the only one which 
specifically mentions the passing over of Anastasius’ nephews and provides a 
rationale for this eventuality. The Chronicon Paschale, and the Chronicles of 
John Malalas, of Cedrenos and of Theophanes Confessor, all report another 
dream which Anastasius had shortly before his death. In this dream, Anastasius 
saw a vision of a man who carried an inscribed volume and who informed the 
emperor that, because of his greed (in the accounts of the Chronicon Pascale 
and Malalas—in Theophanes it is his “erroneous beliefs" that cause the era- 
sure), he was erasing "fourteen" which he then proceeded to do with his finger. 
When Anastasius awoke in a panic, his chamberlain Amantius shared that he 
too had experienced a dream, this one involving a large pig which had seized 
his cloak in its mouth and shook it, bringing him tumbling to the ground. The 
emperor appealed to the philosopher and dream-interpreter Proclus for an ex- 
planation and was told that these two dreams foretold the imminent death of 
both emperor and chamberlain. 


11 On the sources relating to Justin's life and reign, see PLRE 2, 648—651. Procopius is, per- 
haps unsurprisingly, especially negative about Justin's background— see Anecdota 6.1012 
(Dewing 1935, 70—73). As Croke notes, as a senior military official, Justin must have pos- 
sessed at least a degree of literacy, even if he lacked the elite education of others at court: 
Croke 2007, 18-19. 

12  Onthe careers of the 3 nephews, see PLRE 2, 577—581 (Hypatius); 2. 898-899 (Pompeius) 
and 2. 912-913 (Probus). Also, on their consulships, see Cameron 1978, 260. 

13 Though not with any notable successes, as Greatrex notes 1996, 120—121. See for detailed 
studies on Hypatius, Greatrex 1996; Meier 2014 and Cameron 1978, 263-267. On Hypatius' 
notable lack of success in the campaign against the rebellious Vitalian under Anastasius, 
see Evagrius HE 3.43 (Bidez and Parmentier 1898, 145; Whitby 2000, 193-194); also Haarer 
2006, 170-171. Nevertheless, Greatrex argues that only Hypatius could have been a viable 
contender for the throne in terms of his prominence in office under his uncle Anastasius, 
due to the relative obscurity of the other nephews (Greatrex 1996, 135). 

14 Chronicon Paschale s.a. 518 (Dindorf 1832, 610-61; Whitby and Whitby 1989, 102-103); 
Theoph. AM 6010 (de Boor 1883, 252-254; Mango and Scott 1997, 248-249; Malalas 16.20 
(Dindorf 1831, 408—409; Jeffreys et al. 1989, 229); Cedrenus 635-636 (Bekker 1888, 635—636). 
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Procopius in turn writes of Justin I’s survival following his capture during 
a military campaign while still a private citizen. When Justin, then a soldier, 
was imprisoned by a rebellious army of Isaurians, his captor, one John the 
Hunchback, received a dream. The dream arrived in the night between Justin’s 
capture and planned execution, warning John the Hunchback to release Justin 
as one day he would have great need of him. John the Hunchback heeded 
the message and released Justin, who gradually rose through the ranks of the 
army to great power after this time.!6 As Haarer has noted, it was natural that 
dreams, prophecies and rumours should arise and be seen as significant at 
times when there were fears and uncertainties regarding the succession—and 
"[C]ertainly some might have felt the need for explanation and justification for 
the election of Justin, a Thracian peasant who had risen through the ranks to 
become count of the excubitors, the palace guard.”!” 

The fullest account of the accession of Justin 1 is given in the tenth-century 
Book of Ceremonies of Constantine Porphyrogenitus (though taken from the 
sixth-century account of Peter the Patrician), and it notably makes no men- 
tion of Anastasius’ nephews in its discussion of the various imperial candi- 
dates proposed by different factions.!® Although the account informs us that 
there was some lack of order in the events which occurred since there was 
neither an Augusta nor an Augustus to invest Justin, meetings were held in the 
palace among the senators, the candidati and the excubitores, while the people 
gathered in the Hippodrome to await developments. The magister Celer was 
keen for a decision to be reached quickly so that the election was not taken out 
of the hands of the government by other factions who were hastier, but argu- 
ments continued. The excubitores first proclaimed one John and raised him on 
a shield, but he was pelted with stones by the Blues who objected. The scholar 
then raised the general Patricius, but the excubitores would not have him, and 
would have killed him had not Justinian, the nephew of Justin, rescued him. 
The excubitores then besought Justinian to take the throne but he refused. 
Finally, the senators chose Justin, and the imperial clothing was released to 
him by the cubicularii who had refused to hand it over to any of the previously 
suggested candidates. Justin was acclaimed by the senators and soldiers, and 


I am grateful to Roger Scott for the suggestion that the 14 years in fact refers to the length 
of time between the death of Anastasius in 518 and the Nika riots in 532, and the subse- 
quent execution of Anastasius' nephews Hypatius and Pompeius for their involvement 
in the riots. 

15 Procopius, Anecdota 6.4—9 (Dewing 1935, 68-71). See also Haarer 2006, 248. 

16 Procopius, Anecdota 6.10312 (Dewing 1935, 70-73). 

17 . Haarer 2006, 247. 

18 Greatrex 1996, 120-121; also Greatrex 2007, 102 and Croke 2007, 16-18. 
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then acclaimed in the Hippodrome by the people gathered there.!? Justin 1’s 
accession was clearly something of a chaotic affair—but of the various can- 
didates suggested by different groups, none of the relatives of Anastasius 
are mentioned, despite the surprise noted in some sources that they did not 
succeed the emperor. Anastasius’ most prominent nephew, Hypatius, then 
serving as magister militum per Orientem, seems not to have been present in 
Constantinople at the time of his uncle’s death, but based in Antioch in his 
official capacity.2° 

In addition to these reports of an uncertain situation in the palace following 
the death of Anastasius, a number of sources, such as the Chronicon Paschale 
and John Malalas, attribute the accession of Justin 1 to bribery. They allege 
that the praepositus Amantius had given Justin money to distribute with the 
aim of making the domesticus Theocritus emperor, but those to whom Justin 
gave the funds decided to acclaim him instead, while Justin upon his acces- 
sion had Amantius and Theocritus swiftly murdered inside the palace.?! A fur- 
ther potential source of dissent, the general Vitalian who had rebelled against 
Anastasius in 515 and in whose defeat Justin had been involved as a senior 
officer? was also neutralised early in the reign. He first returned to power in 
Constantinople as a magister militum praesentalis, and was appointed consul 
for 520, before being murdered in his consular year.?? 


19 Constantine Porph. Book of Ceremonies 1.93 (Moffatt and Tall 2012, 426—430). See also 
Boak 1919, 39-40 and Haarer 2006, 247—248. As Mango and Scott note, Justin's letter to 
Pope Hormisdas on his election (1 August 518, Collectio Avellana 141, Guenther 1895, 586) 
asserted that the army, senate and palace officers had elected him: Mango and Scott 1997, 
252, n. 18); see also Vasiliev 1950, 162. 

20 Greatrex 1996, 121; Haarer 2006, 247. In a similar case, the son-in-law of the emperor 
Marcian, Anthemius, may have missed out on the throne in 457 due to his absence from 
Constantinople at the crucial moment also— see Pfeilschifter 2014, 147-148 and further 
McEvoy 2016b, 489, n. 31. 

21 Chronicon Paschale s.a. 519 (Dindorf 1832, 611-612; Whitby and Whitby 1989, 102-103); 
Malalas 17.2 (Dindorf 1831, 410-411; Jeffreys et al. 1986, 230-231); also Evagrius HE 4.2 
(Bidez and Parmentier 1898, 153; Whitby 2000, 200—201); Marc.com. s.a. 519 (Croke 1995, 
41); Theoph. AM 601 (de Boor 1883, 254-256; Mango and Scott 1997, 249-250). See for a 
detailed analysis of Amantius' supposed conspiracy in 518, Greatrex 2007, 99-105. 

22 See Greatrex 1996, 135136; also Haarer 2006, 164—179 and 249. 

23 See PLRE 2, 171-1176. Also Evagrius HE 4.3 (Bidez and Parmentier 1898, 254; Whitby 2000, 
201-202); Marc.com. s.a. 519 (Croke 1995, 41); Malalas 17.5 (Dindorf 1831, 412; Jeffreys et al. 
1986, 231) and Theoph. AM 601 (de Boor 1883, 254—256; Mango and Scott 1997, 249—250) 
and 6012 (de Boor 1883, 256-267; Mango and Scott 1997, 252—254). For discussion, see 
Greatrex 2007, 105-106 and Croke 2007, 23-24. 
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The family of the late emperor Anastasius, however, was left untouched at 
this stage: Hypatius and Pompeius continued to lead armies,?* and as Alan 
Cameron demonstrated some years ago, the family itself continued to amass 
considerable wealth and forge prestigious alliances with other aristocratic 
clans.”5 Justin I appears to have been happy to trust officers with whom he 
had himself served, and Hypatius was one of these, regardless of his connec- 
tion to the previous ruling emperor.?6 Not until the involvement of Anastasius’ 
nephews Hypatius and Pompeius in the Nika riots and the abortive acclama- 
tion of Hypatius as emperor in place of Justinian in 532 did the family fall from 
grace, and even then, only briefly. Hypatius and Pompeius were then executed, 
while the third nephew of Anastasius, Probus, was exiled and his property 
confiscated.?" Yet only a year later Hypatius and Pompeius were posthumously 
rehabilitated and their property was restored to their sons, while other mem- 
bers of the family were recalled from exile, and Hypatius even received an epi- 
taph describing him as “a champion of the Romans" 28 

Although Anastasius himself had not been born into a ruling dynasty, ex- 
pectations of dynastic succession were widespread in the fourth to sixth 
centuries, and he himself had based his claim to the throne at least in part 
upon his marriage to the late emperor's widow Ariadne and through her, to 
the previous ruling dynasty.?? And while the Roman imperial office was not 
constitutionally hereditary, the trend towards dynastic succession was present 
from the earliest days of the principate, and had shown every sign of increas- 
ing from the 4th century onwards through the long reigns of the Constantinian 
and Theodosian dynasties.?? Emperors almost inevitably aimed to hand their 


24 Greatrex 1996, 121 and 129. The youngest nephew, Probus, also held a military command 
under Justin 1: Greatrex 1996, 129. 

25 Cameron 1978, 263. As Greatrex points out, it is interesting that it was not any of 
Anastasius' relatives, but rather one of the late emperor's prime enemies, who was killed 
early in the reign of Justin 1: Greatrex 1996, 134. 

26 Greatrex 1996, 140. 

27 Cameron 1978, 263-264. 

28 Greek Anthology 7.591 (Paton 1917, 316-317). See further on the cenotaph, Cameron 1978, 
264 and generally on the involvement of Hypatius and Pompeius in the Nika riots, see 
Cameron 1978, Greatrex 1997 and Pfeilschifter 2014, 178—210. 

29 On dynastic succession generally in this period, see McEvoy 2010, 157-158; on the in- 
volvement of Ariadne in Anastasius’ acclamation, see Croke 2015 and Meier 2009, 63-75 
and 2010. Notably, however, the emperor Zeno's brother Longinus who was certainly ex- 
pected by some to succeed him, was also passed over in 491 in favour of the unrelated 
Anastasius—see Evagrius HE 3.29 (Bidez and Parmentier 1898, 125; Whitby 2000, 164; 
Theoph. AM 5982 (de Boor 1883, 206-209; Mango and Scott 1997, 205-207); Haarer 2006, 
1, 3, 23; Croke 2015, 307. 

30 See for discussion, McEvoy 2010, 157-158 and recently Bórm 2014 on the 4th century. 
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position on to sons, if they had them, or to other male relatives where pos- 
sible. The dream of the emperor Anastasius relating to the accession of Justin I, 
rather than any of his nephews, provides a post-factum explanation therefore 
for an otherwise unexpected eventuality—not only the accession of Justin, but 
also the non-accession of his nephews. 

It has been suggested that to those in power at Constantinople, the acces- 
sion of Justin may have been less unexpected than sources such as Evagrius and 
Procopius assert—he was a high-ranking soldier, his involvement in the victo- 
ry over Vitalian was in his favour, and the emperor Anastasius’ most prominent 
nephew, Hypatius, was absent from the scene.*! His Christological views are 
also likely to have worked in his favour: he was a solid Chalcedonian, and after 
the religious riots against the Monophysite Anastasius in Constantinople in the 
510s, it was unlikely a non-Chalcedonian emperor would be acclaimed in 518.32 
As Greatrex points out, Justin's commitment to Chalcedon would prove to be 
complete, while the house of Anastasius was divided in its religious loyalties.33 

Interestingly, no attempt is made in Anastasius' dream to suggest that Justin 
was chosen because he was the best man for the job—no catalogue of his vir- 
tues which made him fit for office over the emperor's nephews is presented.?^ 
This is in contrast to ways in which a source such as Themistius in the late 4th 
century would justify the accession of Theodosius, a man unconnected at the 
time of his accession with the ruling dynasty; unlike Theodosius, Justin 1 is not 
presented as a paragon whose merit could not be passed over when the need 
for a new emperor arose.?? The fact that much of the Anonymus Valesianus 
Pars Posterior is given over to praise of the Ostrogothic king Theoderic also sug- 
gests that its author was acquainted with traditional modes of praising a ruler, 
making his lack of interest in Justin's merits all the more interesting.?6 The 
less than flattering view of Procopius that Justin was *a doddering old man" 
upon his accession who could not even sign his own name and was incapable 
of comprehending the business of state may be an overstatement,?” but the 
Anonymus Valesianus' explanation of how he came to claim the throne makes 
no assertions as to his possession of any special talents—and, perhaps, a divine 
intervention seemed the only viable explanation. The dream of Anastasius 


31 Haarer 2006, 249. See also Croke 2007, 18. 

32 Greatrex 1996, 136; Haarer 2006, 247 and Croke 2007, 18-19. 

33 Greatrex 1996, 138. Also Cameron 1978, 272. 

34 On such catalogues in general, see McEvoy 2013, 24—36. 

35  OnThemistius presentation of Theodosius 1, see Heather and Moncur 2001, 213-216. 

36 For the author's praise of Theoderic's virtues, see e.g. Anonymus Valesianus 12.58 (Rolfe 
1939, 544). 

37 Procopius, Anecdota 6.10-12 (Dewing 1935, 70-73). 
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regarding his nephews is not recounted in other sixth-century sources relat- 
ing to the death of Anastasius and the succession of Justin 1. However, if we 
accept Croke’s argument as to the location for the composition of the Anonymus 
Valesianus, it seems that in far off-Ravenna an explanation for this unexpected 
non-dynastic succession in the East was desired. 


2 Justin 11’s Dream 


The second imperial dream examined here relates to the death of Justinian 1 
and the succession of his nephew—another Justin, this time Justin 11—in 565. 
This dream is reported in the oration of Corippus, a text described by Averil 
Cameron as somewhere between epic and panegyric, and thus a different 
genre of writing to the historical chronicle, the Anonymus Valesianus.?? It was 
an oration certainly aimed at a court audience in Constantinople, and per- 
formed before 568.39 The report of the dream itself comes very early in the 
text, as news breaks of the death of the emperor Justinian, of which the new 
emperor, Justin I1, remains unaware. According to Corippus:^? 


Nondum plena quies victos laxaverat artus cum virgo, superas caeli de- 
missa per auras, aspectu clemens et gressu laeta pudico, purpureas velata 
comas oculisque benigna ... divinos stetit ante pedes, dextraque coronam 
imposuit, sanctoque caput diademate cinxit; Augustoque virum circum- 
dans mitis amictu, ‘te decet hic habitus, regnantum maxime; dixit, 'terribi- 
lis princeps et amabilis omnibus idem, a magno dilecte deo, divalis origo ... 
Sustulit haec nox alma patrem. Fortissimo, surge. Te expectat, Iustine, dies. 
Tu proximus heres, te pater ominpotens divino ornavit honore, te dominum 
sacrae firmavit avunculus aulae. 


The deepest rest had not yet relaxed and overcome his limbs when the 
Virgin, gliding down through the upper side of heaven ... stood before 
his divine feet and put the crown on him with her right hand, circling 
his head with the holy diadem, and clothed him gently with the imperial 
robe. ‘This clothing becomes you, greatest of rulers, she said, ‘an emperor 
to be feared by all and to be loved by all, beloved of great God, divine 


38 Cameron 1976a, 2. 

39  Onthecourtly audience for the oration, see Cameron 1976a, 2, 4—7. On the dating, see also 
1976b, 54-55. 

40  Corippus In Praise of Justin II, 1.30—48 (Cameron 1976, text at 37—38, translation at 87-88). 
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stock ... This gracious night has carried off your father. Brave one, arise. 
The day awaits you, Justin. You are the next heir. The almighty father has 
honoured you with the divine office, your uncle has appointed you the 
lord of the holy court. 


Justin 11 apparently showed grief and reluctance, but the Virgin Mary urged 


him on, declaring:*! 


Proice tristitiam ... Succede labori, atque regendarum sudores suscipe 
rerum. Est virtus roburque tibi, praestantior aetas, prudens consilium, 
stabilis mens, sancta voluntas, et rerum custos vigilantia, dignaque caelo 
vestra gubernatrix lati sapientia mundi ... tibi serviet orbis, fortia virtutum 
miratus facta tuarum. Quisquis erit vestrae per se cadet invidus aulae adfi- 
cietque viros legum pius ensis iniquos. 


Cast away your sadness ... Take on your task and undertake the toil of rul- 
ing. You have virtue and strength, your age is excellent; you have sound 
judgement, a stable mind,^? a holy willingness and vigilance watching 
over all and your own wisdom, worthy of heaven, guardian of the wide 
earth ... All the world shall serve you, marvelling at the brave accomplish- 
ments of your virtue. Whoever grudges your reign shall fall through his 
own actions, and the pious sword of the law shall come down upon the 
unjust. 


The mention at the end of this part of the text of any who might oppose 


Justin 11's accession is significant as a hint of potential dissent: though Justin 11 


was the nephew of the late emperor, he was not the only nephew, and nor was 


he his designated heir, for Justinian had in fact named no heir and, like the em- 


peror Anastasius, had a number of eligible male relatives.*? Justin was the son 


of Justinian's sister Vigilantia, and he was married to Sophia, the niece of the 


late empress Theodora, so his connections were certainly prestigious.^^ He had 


41 
42 


43 
44 


Corippus, In Praise of Justin II, 1.48—60 (Cameron 1976, text at 38, translation at 88). 

On the appearance of the Theotokos to Justin, see Cameron 1976a, 129. The Virgin's men- 
tion of Justin 11’s ‘stable mind’ is perhaps unfortunate given that the emperor went insane 
in 474, but Corippus' text dates to the beginning of the reign when this development was 
presumably not foreseen. 

Cameron 1976a, 130. 

For Justin 11's connections, see PLRE 3, 754—756 and those of his wife Sophia, also PLRE 3, 
1179-1180. 
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served as curopalates since the 550s;** this was a relatively high-ranking role at 
court but he had not been named co-Augustus or even Caesar by Justinian.^9 
In addition, he had arguably more distinguished relations, including the two 
elder sons of Germanus, a deceased cousin to Justinian who had been a power- 
ful general, from a branch of the family popular with the military. Germanus' 
eldest son, who was also named Justin, was serving as magister militum on the 
Danube at the time of the emperor Justinian's death, having previously won 
victories in the Balkans; his absence from the city of Constantinople itself was 
likely a decisive factor in the succession of his cousin instead.*” 

A sense of the hurried acclamation of Justin 11 and the initial concealment 
of the death of Justinian is apparent from our surviving sources—according 
to Evagrius, Justin 11 donned the purple after his uncle, but “[N]o one knew of 
Justinian's demise or Justin's proclamation except his entourage until he ap- 
peared in the Hippodrome to accomplish and experience what was customary 
for royalty”.*8 His accession therefore took place upon the same day as the death 
of Justinian on 14 November, 565, the speed of the event also indicating the 
expectation of conflict should there be a delay or a chance for a rival to reach 
the city.^? Invoking divine support, as the dream Corippus describes does, was 
one way of shoring up Justin 11's position, which was less secure than Corippus 
might have us believe. The appearance of the Virgin in Justin's dream draws on 
the familiar theme in Byzantine imperial ideology of the relationship between 


45  Onthe position of curopalates, see Whitby 1987. 

46 The naming of Caesars in this era was uncommon but had occasionally occurred in the 
5th century, as in the case of Valentinian 111, named Caesar in 424 prior to his accession as 
Augustus in 425 (see McEvoy 2013, 230-232), and during the troubled reign of Zeno (see 
Croke 1983). Furthermore, as Croke has pointed out, evidence exists to present a clear 
period also when Justinian himself had been Caesar from 525-527, prior to his elevation 
as co-Augustus with his uncle Justin 1: see Croke 2007, 44-45. As Whitby has noted, fol- 
lowing the acclamation of Justin 11 who rose from the post of curopalates, the post itself 
became a more significant one which tended to be held by key supporters of the emperor 
himself: see Whitby 1987, 469-76. 

47  Onthe other heirs of Justinian, see Cameron 1976a, 130; Cameron 1976b, 51. Although the 
absence of Justin the son of Germanus from the city and his inability to claim the throne 
may perhaps be compared with the absence of Hypatius and the succession of Justin 1 in 
518, the key difference remains that Justin 11 had theoretically an equal dynastic claim to 
that of his cousin, while Justin 1 had none. Once again however, proximity to the court is 
seen to be crucial to securing the throne in this era. 

48 . Evagrius HE 5.1: ote thv ànoßiwow Iovotiiavod otte thv &váppnow ‘Tovativov xtvóc 
EYVWKOTOS MANY TOV ore THY dváppno TovaTivou vtvóc EyVWKOTOS NAHV TOV dug’ adTOV, pé- 
XPLS 00 Kata THY inmodpoulav pávy cà vou THS Bactrciac Sedowv te xod rewóprevoc. (Bidez 
and Parmentier 1989, 195; trans. Whitby 2000, 254). 

49 See Cameron 1976a, 126 on the swift carrying out of the acclamation. 
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God and the emperor, such as coronation by a divine individual, a motif which 
goes back to the 4th century when emperors might be depicted on coinage 
being crowned by the hand of God.*? In addition, appeals to the Theotokos 
were becoming an increasingly common feature of Constantinopolitan public 
life, and Justin 11 and his wife Sophia were to show particular devotion to Mary, 
building a chapel to house the Virgin's robe at Blachernae and a reliquary to 
hold her girdle in the church of Chalkopraeteia near Hagia Sophia.5! 

While rivals to Justin 11's accession might have been feared, no distur- 
bances are in fact recorded, and Corippus' detailed account of the elevation 
of Justin 11 names a number of influential high-office-holders, indicating the 
new emperor's strong support at court.5? His accession has been described as 
a “well-managed senatorial coup^*? and in Corippus' oration, the praepositus 
Callinicus is given the task of finally persuading Justin to accept his acclama- 
tion.54 The speech given by Callincus in Corippus' oration urging Justin to take 
up the throne indicates the imperative of establishing the new emperor's claim 
and the awkwardness of his not having been designated as heir by Justinian— 
Callinicus declares:55 


Augustum, Iustine, genus, te principe dignum, te dominum sacrae quis 
non praedixerat aulae, cum magni regeres divina palatia patris, par ex- 
tans curis, solo diademate dispar, ordine pro rerum vocitatus cura palati? 
Dispositu nam Caesar eras: cum sceptra tenerat fortis adhuc senior, regni 
tu summa regebas consilio moderata gravi. Nil ille peregit te sine, magnani- 
mus seu fortia bella moveret foedera seu pacis cum victis victor iniret. 


Who had not foretold, Justin, scion of emperors, that you were worthy to 
be our prince, that you would be the lord of the divine court, when you 
ruled over the holy palace of your great father, equal to him in responsi- 
bility, differing only in that you did not have the diadem, with the name 
of cura palati to suit your actual duties. For in practice you were Caesar. 
Even while your elder was still strong and held the power, you controlled 


50 From the late Roman period, claims for coronation by the hand of God include, for ex- 
ample, early coins of the emperor Arcadius—see Roman Imperial Coinage ix. 7, 41a. 

51 Cameron 1976b, 66-67. See further on his religious foundations as emperor, Theoph. AM 
6058 (de Boor 1883, 373; Mango and Scott 1997, 355-356. 

52  Onthekey members of the court specifically mentioned by Corippus, see Cameron 1976a, 
127-129. 

53 Cameron 1976b, 51. 

54 See Cameron 1976a, 132 and the detailed discussion at PLRE 3, 753-754. 

55  Corippus, In Praise of Justin II, 1. 129-143 (Cameron 1976, text at 40, translation at 89-90). 
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the most important parts of his kingdom, and kept them controlled by 
your sober judgement. He achieved nothing without your aid, whether in 
the loftiness of his counsels he was conducting bold wars or whether as 
victor he was making treatises with the vanquished. 


Despite Callinicus' assurances, however, Justin I1’s position was not so secure 
that rivals could be ignored: his cousin Justin was recalled from his command 
on the Danube, despatched to Alexandria and murdered soon after Justin 11's 
accession.5® Once again what we find here in this dream attributed to Justin 11 
is a post-factum justification of an accession which might otherwise not have 
been expected, or at least not guaranteed. Justin 11's claims to the throne were 
certainly stronger than those of his predecessor Justin 1, yet the report of his 
dream is symptomatic of the insecurity of his reign in its early stages. Corippus 
was writing at Constantinople for an imperial and court audience about con- 
temporary events, and part of his oration was perhaps delivered upon the oc- 
casion of Justin 11 taking up the consulship on January 1st 566.5” Yet despite 
the different contexts in which the dreams of the emperors Anastasius and 
Justin 11 are reported, both serve a similar purpose: to explain the transfer of 
the throne to certain individuals and the passing over of other candidates. In 
so doing they testify to the need for such explanations in court circles and per- 
haps also in other contexts, as well as the general expectation of dynastic suc- 
cession, or at least dynastic claimants to the throne, in the 6th century. 


24 Dreams and Roman Emperors 

Dreams, visions and portents relating to the succession are common devices 
in literary sources across this period,58 and although often Christianised, as 
we see in the dream of Justin 11, have their antecedents in the period of pre- 
Christian Roman rule. Suetonius reports, for example, that the emperor Nero 
in the last days of his reign was admonished in a dream to take the sacred 
chariot of Jupiter Optimus Maximus from its shrine to the house of Vespasian; 


56 On the murder of Justin 11’s cousin Justin, see Evagrius HE 5.2 (Bidez and Parmentier 
1898, 196-197; Whitby 2000, 256) and Theoph. AM 6063 (de Boor 1883, 376; Mango and 
Scott 1997, 360-361). As Mango and Scott note (1997, 355 n. 4), Theophanes’ account of 
Justin 11's accession does not mention the death of his cousin in 566, delaying the report 
of the event until a year later so as to appear in the guise of crushing a usurpation rather 
than the elimination of a rival with potentially equal claims to the throne. 

57  Onthe dating, see Cameron 1976a, 2. Cameron suggests some of the poem was added later 
but the whole was complete by 568: Cameron 1976b, 54—55. 

58 See for example Amm. Marc. 214.6 (Rolfe 1940, 92-93); Claudian, Gildo 1.213 (Platnauer 
1922, 114). 
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Cassius Dio reports that he was inspired to write and publish a little book about 
the dreams and portents which gave Septimius Severus reason to hope for im- 
perial power; while Severus himself dreamt of being suckled by a she-wolf.59 
According to Ammianus Marcellinus, among the various frightening omens of 
the death of the emperor Constantius 11 in 361 was a dream:6° 


Namque et nocturnis imaginibus terrebatur, et nondum penitus mersus in 
somnum, umbram viderat patris obtulisse pulchrum infantem, eumque sus- 
ceptum et locatum in gremio suo, excusam sibi proiecisse longius sphaeram, 
quam ipse dextera manu gestabat. Id autem permutationem temporum in- 
dicabat, licet interpretantes placentia responderent. 


[A]t night he was alarmed by apparitions, and when he was not yet whol- 
ly sunk in sleep, the ghost of his father seemed to hold out to him a fair 
child; and when he took it and set it in his lap, it shook from him the ball 
which he held in his right hand and threw it to a great distance. And this 
foretold a change in the state, although the seers gave reassuring answers. 


Constantius 11 died only days later, leaving the throne to his rebellious cousin 
Julian, whose reign, the last of his dynasty, survived less than 2 years.© 

Not all such visions of imperial demises or future successions arose from 
sleep either: the poet Claudian in the late 4th century wrote of the general 
Stilicho being presented with a consular gown in 400 AD on which was embroi- 
dered a scene of his daughter Maria, then married to the emperor Honorius, 
giving birth to an imperial heir—an event which certainly never occurred.9? 
On occasion such portents or visions of the future could even consist sim- 
ply of observing a future emperor asleep—as Procopius reports in the case 
of Marcian, whose rest was sheltered by an eagle hovering above him while a 


59 Suetonius on Nero's dream: (Vespasian 5.6, in Rolfe 1914, 278—279); for Cassius Dio on his 
dream book and Septimius Severus on his dream, see Ixxiii.23 and Ixxv.3 (Cary 1927, 16- 
ug and 164-167). See further on the dreams of emperors earlier in the principate, Harris 
2009, 188—190 and 204-206. 

60 — Amm.Marc. 21144 (Rolfe 1940, 166—167). Constantius’ wife was pregnant at the time, with 
a daughter who would be born posthumously, which was likely also a factor in his dream: 
see McEvoy 2016a, 155-159. 

61 Julian himself, according to Ammianus Marcellinus, also had a dream about his accession 
the night before the soldiers acclaimed him as Augustus (Amm. Marc. 21.1.6 in Rolfe 1940, 
92-93); See also Harris 2009, 220. 

62 Claud. Stil. 11.341-347 (Platnauer 1922, 26-29). See further on the dynastic hopes of 
Stilicho, McEvoy 2013, 161-162. 
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captive in North Africa, an episode which the Vandal king Geiseric recognised 
as a foreshadowing of Marcian's future accession.9? 

When our sources report imperial dreams in the early Byzantine period, 
they are predominantly dreams concerned with the succession. Whether ex- 
plaining an imperial accession, an imperial downfall or the passing over of 
imperial heirs, such dreams reflect the preoccupations of court society of the 
time, the expectations of dynastic succession, and the anxieties surrounding 
periods of regime-change. Yet—to raise a final question—were emperors re- 
ally supposed to spend their time dreaming? One of the virtues for which we 
frequently find emperors praised in our ancient sources is their vigilance and 
their watchfulness over the wellbeing of their subjects—not their luxurious 
sleep habits or exotic dreams. According to Seneca, writing in the 1st century, 
“the watchfulness of Caesar guards all men's sleep*9* while Ammianus in the 
4th century praises the emperor Julian fulsomely for his discipline in needing 
little sleep and putting the night hours to good use:95 


Hinc contingebat ut noctes ad officia divideret tripertita, quietis et publicae 
rei et musarum, quod factitasse Alexandrum legimus Magnum; sed multo 
hic fortius. Ille namque aenea concha supposita, brachio extra cubile pro- 
tento pilam tenebat argenteam, ut cum nervorum vigorem sopor laxasset 
infusus, gestaminis lapsi tinnitus abrumperet somnum. Iulianus vero abs- 
que instrumento, quotiens voluit evigilavit, et nocte dimidiata semper ex- 
surgens, non e plumis vel stragulis sericis ambiguo fulgore nitentibus, sed 
ex tapete et sisyra ... atque in tanto rerum defectu, explorate rei publicae 
munera cuncta curabat. Post quae ut ardua et seria terminata, ad procu- 
dendum ingenium vertebatur ... Et haec quidem pudicitiae virtutumque 
sunt signa nocturna. 


[H]e divided his nights according to a threefold schedule—rest, affairs 
of state, and the Muses, a course which Alexander the Great used to 
practise; but Julian was far more self-reliant. For Alexander used to set 
a bronze basin beside his couch and with outstretched arm hold a silver 
ball over it, so that when the coming of sleep relaxed the tension of his 
muscles, the clanging of the ball as it fell might break off his nap. But 
Julian could wake up as often as he wished, without any artificial means. 


63 Procopius, Wars, 111. iv.4-9 (Dewing 1916, 34-37). 

64 Seneca, De Consolatione ad Polybium, 7 (Basore 1932, 374—375). 

65 — Amm.Marc. 16.5.4-8 (Rolfe 1935, 216-219). On the alleged self-control of the emperor 
Julian generally, see Matthews 1989, 88. 
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And when the night was half over, he always got up, not from a downy 
couch or silken coverlets ... but from a rough blanket and rug ... In these 
austere conditions he paid diligent heed to all his public duties. And after 
bringing these (as his lofty and serious tasks) to an end, he turned to the 
exercise of his mind ... These, then, were the nightly evidences of his self- 
restraint and his virtues. 


The emperor Justinian too, a few centuries later again, is praised by John Lydus 


as “the emperor who never sleeps’—spending the night when his subjects 


were sleeping attending to vital matters of state.99 Yet such habits are suscep- 


tible of malicious redeployment too—according to Procopius, in his infamous 


Secret History, Justinian's night-time sleeplessness was an indication of a de- 


monic nature:67 


66 


67 


*Hy te &umvóg TE WÇ Ertl reto xov elmetv ... Hav TE, dv OŬTW <tbyol>, xaTAdap- 
iv plav, elta mepimetous del ottw <tbyol>, xaTadapbav piav, cira Tepid 
TOUS del ToLovpEvos Tov 00A ov KaTETPIBE xpóvov. xaitor el TODTOV AUTOV KALPOV 
&c npåķerç ğanavâv cyabdc HOerev, éni péya dv tı eddoupoviacg exeywprxel cà 
npåypata. vov dé tH plaews loydt ext TH ‘Pwpalwv movned xpo evo Ebuma- 
gay aAvTHV THY TOAITElav ¿ç TO ESaqos xaOEAEty toyvoev. éypryyopévou TE yàp 
Styvexés xot toAcimwpetv xai tovetobat oùx dou tod Evexa Epyov nenom- 


TAL Ñ wote KouTIWoETTEpAS del xa’ ExdaTHY Tog orYjxóotc &ntreyvácOot TAŞ 
cup qpopüac. 


[H]e was not given to sleep, as a general thing ... after sleeping perhaps 
one hour he would spend the rest of the time walking about constantly. 
And yet, if he had been willing to spend just that amount of time in good 
works, affairs would have advanced to a very high degree of prosperity ... 
For he made it his task to be constantly awake and to undergo hardships 
and to labour for no other purpose than to contrive constantly and every 
day more grievous calamities for his subjects. For he was, as has been 
said, particularly keen in devising and swift in executing unholy deeds, 
so that in the end even his natural good qualities resulted in the undoing 
of his subjects. 


John Lydus, De magistratibus 3.55 (Wuensch 1903, 144-145). For a detailed discussion of 
the sleeplessness of Justinian and the political implications of this presentation of the 
emperor, see Croke 201. 

Procopius, Anecdota, 13. 28-33 (translation modified) (Dewing, 1935, 164—167). 
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3 Conclusion 


The habits of rulers were always held up to scrutiny in the Byzantine world, 
and vigilance was more valued than sleep. Perhaps for that reason when sourc- 
es do report upon the dreams of emperors, they are most often about matters 
of great import—such as the imperial succession. Emperors might dream in- 
frequently, and sleep was perhaps a luxury in an imperial life, but when they 
did dream they had portentous dreams—at least so far as our sources report 
them. And while perhaps those dreams discussed here, of Anastasius and 
Justin 11, might really be regarded as literary devices rather than actual impe- 
rial dreams—stories which explained unexpected courses of events through 
divine interventions or revelations—they can nevertheless tell us much about 
the preoccupations of the time with matters of imperial dynastic succession 
and court politics. 
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CHAPTER 6 


Dreaming of Treason: Portentous Dreams and 
Imperial Coups in Seventh-Century Byzantine 
Apocalyptic Discourse 


Ryan W. Strickler 


The 7th century is rightly known as a period of significant and transforma- 
tive crises.! This is primarily related to the fact that the century witnessed two 
global empires brought to their knees, and the rise of a newly ascendant 
Islamic empire. However, it could just as easily be remembered as a century of 
coups d'état. Through most of the 7th century, in addition to external threats, 
the Byzantine Empire suffered from significant internal instability. The usurper 
Phocas set the tone from the beginning, seizing power from Maurice in 602 CE 
after slaughtering the emperor and his family. This act disrupted a fragile peace 
set in place by the former emperor with the Sassanids and caused enough dis- 
ruption for the Persians to capitalise and begin a conflict that would last the 
better part of three decades.? A mere eight years into his reign, Phocas met his 
own end in a coup at the hands of the general Heraclius. After Heraclius' death 
in 641, his own dynasty was plagued by bloody struggle between siblings vying 
for succession.? 

For the Byzantine society, an emperor's legitimacy as God's regent on Earth 
was tied closely to his ability to guide the empire through the hardships of 
war and protect the ecumene from threats both foreign and domestic. The 
Byzantine emperor was the head of the state, and the state's successes and 
misfortunes could be placed directly upon his shoulders. 

Considering the cosmic significance of the imperial office, one should not 
be surprised to see that the Byzantines understood the emperor to be chosen 
by God himself. Therefore, any attempt to overthrow an emperor immediately 
created a crisis of legitimacy for his would-be successor, who could poten- 
tially be accused of rebelling against God. Whether a coup was considered 


1 Ithank Bronwen Neil, Pauline Allen, David Olster, Natalie Mylonas, and the anonymous re- 
viewer whose comments have greatly improved this final version. 

2 Forasuccinct account of these events, see Haldon 1990, 35-36. 

3 Haldon 1990, 51-52. 
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usurpation against divine order, as in the case of Phocas, or God’s deliverance 
from tyranny, in the case of Heraclius, depended not only on the emperor's 
performance, but also in large part on the ability of imperial partisans to es- 
tablish a narrative of legitimacy, or conversely, on their ability to delegitimise 
their political opponents. 

One way in which such narratives were constructed by seventh-century 
Byzantines was through the use of apocalyptic discourse. Persian victories 
in the wake of Phocas' coup were portrayed by Heraclius' partisans as sig- 
nals of divine disapproval and an unholy disruption of providential order. 
Phocas was stigmatised as an enemy of God, and Maurice was honoured as a 
martyr. Conversely, Heraclius' ascent, itself a coup with no more legal stand- 
ing than Phocas, was understood to be a restoration of that order, and was 
accompanied by an almost messianic hope. His contemporaries declared him 
to be a new Alexander the Great, and the poet George of Pisidia bestowed 
upon him the title xospopvotmngç, or "Deliverer of the Cosmos”.5 Maximus the 
Confessor, on the other hand, used apocalyptic rhetoric to critique imperial 
abuses, a tendency that would, in part, lead to Maximus being tried for treason 
by Constans 11.6 Byzantine Jews, for their part, used apocalyptic literature to 
resist oppression at the hands of the Heraclian dynasty by portraying Heraclius 
as the anti-Messiah. 

Byzantines employed apocalyptic discourse by incorporating, among other 
things, prophecies, dreams, and visions, and to demonstrate that contempo- 
rary events were ordained, or at least foreseen, by God himself. This study ex- 
amines the way in which such phenomena were used by Byzantines from a 
variety of cultural backgrounds to delegitimise political adversaries and were 
used by partisans to promote the legitimacy of their patrons. Our focus will 
be limited to prophecies, dreams and visions found within three documents: 
the Historiae of Theophylact Simocatta, written immediately after Heraclius' 
defeat of the Persians, the Jewish apocalypse known as the Sefer Zerubbabel, 
written in reaction to Heraclius' anti-Jewish policies, and the Relatio Motionis, 
which records the trial in 655 of Maximus the Confessor in Constantinople. 


4 Fora detailed study of the Byzantine portrayals of the Persians, see Stoyanov 2011. 

George of Pisidia, Heracliad, 1.65—79 (Pertusi 1959, 198). 

6 Cfthe "ending" of Epistula 8 (Devreesse 1937). For a study of the relationship of this ending 
to the rest of Epistula 8, see Strickler 2016. 
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1 Definitions and Sources 


11 Apocalypticism and Apocalyptic Discourse 

Let us begin our study with a discussion of the related concepts of apoca- 
lypticism and apocalyptic discourse, terms which are often employed with- 
out precision. In recent decades, apocalypticism has been the subject of 
significant scholarly output, particularly from the fields of biblical and early 
Christian studies. There have been several important studies on Byzantine 
apocalypticism." However, there has yet to appear as systematic treatment as 
in earlier cognate fields, and in many ways the insights gained from scholars in 
these fields have remained underutilised by Byzantine historians and literary 
scholars. At this juncture, a review of recent scholarship on apocalypticism 
will be helpful in situating the present study within the field at large. 

From the first studies on the subject, Byzantinists have largely understood 
"apocalypticism" to be confined to the genre of “apocalypse”, which is variously 
defined, based on a scholar's preferred set of recurring tropes. Paul Alexander 
was among the first to create a methodology for the use of apocalypses as his- 
torical sources. Three methodological principles which have endured to the 
present include, first, the use of vaticinia ex eventu, or contemporary events 
told as prophecy, to determine dating limits of a given apocalyptic text; sec- 
ond, the use of apocalyptic texts to corroborate material from other sources 
and, in some cases, to provide material not found elsewhere; and, third, the 
use of levels of apocalypticism to gauge what Alexander referred to as “escha- 
tological tension"? Others who have built upon Alexander's work, beginning 
with Bernard McGinn, consistently conflate apocalypticism with eschatology.’ 
While he is careful to note that the two are not strictly synonymous, apocalyp- 
tic, according to McGinn, is by definition eschatological. 

Scholars of early Jewish and early Christian apocalypticism have permit- 
ted a degree of nuance absent from the approach taken by most of their 
Byzantinist colleagues.!? Such scholars recognised early that the ambiguity of 
the term “apocalyptic” necessitated further precision." Nevertheless, there has 
remained a strong urge to maintain a "family resemblance" definition which 
includes eschatology as a critical defining feature of apocalypticism. 


7 E.g. McGinn 1979; Alexander 1985; Olster 2003. 

8 Alexander 1968, 1010, echoed by McGinn 1979, 7. See also Alexander 1985, Brandes 
1990, 306. 

9 McGinn 1979. See also Magdalino 1993, 3-4; Kraft 2012, 214—215. 

10 Fora review of earlier scholarship in this field, see A. Y. Collins 2011 and Sim 2012. 

11 Hanson 1979, 429-444. 
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Such a definition can be found in the special issue of Semeia, which 
addressed apocalypticism in Jewish and early Christian literature. The goal of 
the contributors was to create a comprehensive generic construct by which 
one could recognise an “apocalypse”. The result was a definition, articulated by 
John J. Collins, of “apocalypse” as: 


a genre of revelatory literature with a narrative framework, in which a 
revelation is mediated by an otherworldly being to a human recipient, 
disclosing a transcendent reality which is both temporal, insofar as it en- 
visages eschatological salvation, and spatial insofar as it involves another, 
supernatural world.!2 


This definition has remained extremely influential and has been continually 
defended by Collins in later studies.!? 

While scholars of apocalyptic in Byzantine literature and earlier fields have 
largely focused on defining a genre centred on the eschaton, this approach 
is not without critics. David Olster and Gerrit Reinink have noted that much 
of apocalypticism in the 7th century focused on determining the role of the 
Byzantines in the order of kingdoms, and on providing assurance of future ret- 
ribution and restoration.!^ David Sim has noted that ultimately scholars such 
as John J. Collins failed to account for the fact that early Jewish groups pro- 
duced apocalypses which are not concerned with eschatology, and that com- 
munities existed, such as that at Qumran, which exhibited an eschatological 
worldview but did not produce a single apocalypse.!5 

As Olster, Reinink and Sim have shown, relying on a generic approach to 
the study of apocalyptic, particularly linking it existentially to eschatology, is 
highly problematic. This is particularly true for the study of seventh-century 
Byzantine literature. Essential tropes ascribed to the so-called apocalyptic 
genre, such as vaticinia ex eventu, can be found in court poetry, homilies, and 
classicising history, while eschatology is virtually absent or barely apparent in 
many pseudonymous vision tales. 

This does not mean we should dismiss such scholarship altogether. On the 
contrary, scholars have done well to identify recurring themes to provide a 
heuristic apparatus to recognise apocalyptic discourse in literature, including 


12 Collins 1979, 9. 

13 Collins 1999, 2-9 and Collins 2014, 2. 

14 Reinink 1992, 1493187; Olster 2003, 255. See also Podskalsky 1972, Olster 1994, Reinink 1982; 
Reinink 1992; Reinink 1996. 

15 Sim 1996, 23-31. 
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divine revelation and activity, prophecy, dreams, visions, and occasionally 
eschatology. However, these themes transcend generic boundaries to such a 
degree that any attempts to limit apocalyptic to a genre become severely limit- 
ing and unnecessarily exclusionary. This chapter instead advocates a discur- 
sive approach and understands apocalyptic discourse as the use of apocalyptic 
tropes to attribute political and social crises to divine causation in order to 
promote the legitimacy of their polity, to delegitimise a political foe, and ulti- 
mately to provide meaning and hope in otherwise intolerable circumstances. 


1.2 Dreams, Visions, Prophecy 

This chapter provides a case study of apocalyptic discourse based on the use 
of dreams, visions, and prophecy as they appear in seventh-century Byzantine 
literature. Accordingly, it will be useful to define these three closely related 
phenomena. While significant work has been done in recent years in the 
fields of classical, late-antique, and later Byzantine dream interpretation, the 
7th century has, by and large, not benefitted from these trends.!6 Bronwen Neil 
has done significant work to remedy this lacuna with her scholarship on the 
dream theory of Maximus the Confessor and his place within the monastic 
dream tradition, and by incorporating seventh-century monastic literature 
more broadly into her recent overview of dream interpretation through early 
Christianity to the rise of Islam.” Neil’s insights into the use of dreams to es- 
tablish spiritual authority and justify violence are clearly observable in the 
examples I discuss below. 

I also make use of Neil’s distinction between dreams, which she defines as 
“any representation appearing to the mind, whether asleep or awake, that is 
not a visual perception’, and visions, “which are usually identified as revela- 
tory and inspired by divine or demonic forces"!? Examples of both dreams and 
visions with both divine and demonic origins are presented here, to which we 
may add a broader category, that of prophecies or supernatural insights into 
the future. Prophecies can provide the content of dreams and visions, or in 


16 Recent years have seen significant work on Byzantine dream theory, e.g. Angelidi and 
Calofonos 2014. However much work remains to be done on the 7th century: for example, 
Paul Magdalino 2014 takes no notice of Theophylact Simocatta in his study of dreams in 
Byzantine histories, beginning his study in the gth century with Theophanes Continuatus. 

17 Neil 2016. I would like to thank Professor Neil for giving me access to Neil (forthcom- 
ing), in which she analyses Maximus the Confessor's theory of dreams. Maximus the 
Confessor was accused of having a dream in 646 which lent support to the exarch of 
North Africa, Gregory the Patrician, in his attempted coup against Constans 11, a charge 
which Maximus deflected based, in part, on his view of the involuntary nature of dreams. 
This account bears striking similarity to the one witnessed in Theophylact. 

18 Neil 2016, 45. 
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some cases can stand on their own. In the present chapter, all dreams and vi- 
sions discussed are prophecies, but not all prophecies are dreams or visions.!? 


13 Sources 

Framing this study within the context of seventh-century Byzantine apocalyp- 
tic discourse reveals the wide range of ways that dreams, visions, and proph- 
ecies were used in a relatively small selection of sources. As an example of 
historical writings, we will examine Theophylact Simocatta's Historiae and his 
use of dreams to delegitimise the reign of Phocas while elevating the memory 
of the emperor Maurice. 

The anonymous Sefer Zerubbabel, a messianic apocalyptic text writ- 
ten shortly after the Persian defeat, will provide the Jewish perspective on 
Heraclius' reign, as well as his role as persecutor before the messiah's return. 
The Sefer Zerubbabel is presented as a prophetic vision, offering both vaticinia 
ex eventu and genuine prophecies which, in the end, did not come to pass. 
I will conclude with an examination of the record of Maximus’ trial, the so- 
called Relatio Motionis, which discusses a supposed dream of the Confessor 
used to support an abortive coup. Both the Sefer Zerubbabel and the trial re- 
cord of Maximus presented treasonous dreams or visions which were seen to 
undermine the authority of the Heraclian dynasty. 


2 Theophylact Simocatta 


Let us turn now to the first of our three sources, and the one which will occupy 
most of our attention, namely the Historiae of Theophylact Simocatta. Written 
during the reign of Heraclius, the Historiae is devoted equally to promoting the 
memory of the fallen emperor Maurice, while condemning and delegitimis- 
ing the now defeated Phocas. While Heraclius is rarely mentioned, his reign is 
granted legitimacy by implication. 

The Historiae opens with a dialogue between the dramatis personae of 
History and Philosophy, which itself is unique to classicising historiography. 
Through this dialogue, the purpose of the Historiae is revealed in dramatic 
fashion. History laments its suppression under the “Calydonian tyrant” and 
“centaur” Phocas, while rejoicing in the advent of Heraclius and the patriarch 
Sergius, who rescued the empire as Heracles rescued Alcestis from Hades.?° 


19 Neil discusses prophetic dreams (Neil 2016, 46). However, I treat dreams and prophecies 
as related but distinct phenomena. 
20 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, dialog.1.3-6 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 20-22). 
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The use of classical tropes is just one method used by Theophylact to delegiti- 
mise Phocas and promote the court of Heraclius, by situating them in continu- 
ity with the classical tradition. 

Book 1 of the Historiae is devoted to establishing Maurice as the rightful 
successor of Tiberius 11 and God's choice for imperial election.?! This clear 
and providential choice is established in contrast to Phocas' presumption and 
bloodlust, which is in turn rendered blasphemous for its opposition to God's 
will. The disruption in divine order caused by Phocas' usurpation is so grave 
that it is the subject of several prophecies, dreams, and visions which occur 
early and frequently throughout Theophylact's narrative. 

No fewer than four prophecies—or more properly, vaticinia ex eventu— 
concerning Maurice's death and subsequent imperial disaster are given in 
detail. Using a common trope, Theophylact suggests that the actual number 
exceeds his ability to record them.?? Theophylact recounts the first prophecy 
as follows: 


"Etoug 8& evveanatdexctov éÉmiotdvrog tQ adtoxpdtopl, Ý TAV ueM vtov 
Tpoavarydpevats yivetat, TA Te xotvà TOO xógpov é&opoAoyobvrot mar] uorcoc 
&vr)p Yap ttc MOG TOV THSE xócov SiaAvaduEvos xal Ev doxjoet Bewpiaç TAY 
ATMOPENTWV METELANAG Et TE TOV povýpn Blov xataKALGEls, orci Wv yvuuvwcaç 
ATÒ tod Aeyopévou Ddpov ... uéypt TAV npoavàiwvy THY dvaxtdpwv ELpnpys 
Stadpapwv, duo tov abtoxpdtopa tois matciv ev póvw payaipaç tebvyEecOau 
TPONYOPEVEV. 


In the course of the 19th year of the emperor’s rule, a prediction of the fu- 
ture occurred and acknowledged the universal sufferings of the world; for 
a certain man, who had severed himself from the present world, partici- 
pated in the mysteries through the practice of contemplation, and retired 
to the solitary life, unsheathed a blade and, after running with sword in 
hand from the Forum ... as far as the palace vestibule, he prophesied that 
the emperor together with his children would die slain by the knife.” 


21 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, 1.1.22 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 42; trans. Whitby and 
Whitby 1986, 21). 

22 Using a standard trope Theophylact notes: “Many other miraculous prophecies of the fu- 
ture occurred in the Roman state, but all eternity would fail us if we should try to record 
these in greater detail.” Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, 8.13.15 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 
315 trans. Whitby and Whitby 1986, 232). 

23 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, 7.12.10 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 266; trans. Whitby and 
Whitby 1986, 196). 
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Here Theophylact depicts an unnamed monk, perhaps a salos, or holy fool, 
actually performing a prophecy within the public precincts of Constantinople.?4 
The man's status as a holy man and the spectacle contribute to the gravity 
of the prophecy. 

Theophylact follows this immediately with a similar, though less dramatic 
account: 


There is a story that in the season of summer Herodian publicly pre- 
dicted to the emperor Maurice his misfortunes; the man asseverated that 
the prophetic message had been manifested to him not without divine 
utterance.25 


Theophylact provides no information about this Herodian, beyond his being 
privy to divine utterance, and his apparent access to the emperor. The casual 
reference to the name, in contrast to the unknown monk mentioned prior, sug- 
gests that Herodian may have been known to Theophylact's audience. 

The use of monastics or saintly people to deliver these vaticinia ex eventu is 
interesting, particularly as they contain no rebuke as most other contemporary 
prophecies do. They are not exercising a prophetic office in the biblical sense 
to speak truth to power, rather they provide apocalypses in the most literal 
sense by revealing otherwise hidden knowledge. The audience is not made 
aware of the manner in which the unnamed salos or Herodian received their 
divinely inspired information, and therefore I cannot go further than describ- 
ing these revelations as prophecies. 

Theophylact declares that this event, the future demise of the imperial 
family, will bring “sufferings to the world"?6 The inclusion of these prophe- 
cies, through the mouths of holy men, each corroborating the other, lends a 
sense of authority to the predictions. Moreover, it illustrates a recurring par- 
adox throughout Theophylact that the events to come, while disturbing the 
divine order and bearing future disaster, are still inevitable and within God's 
providence. 

While the accounts of the two holy figures—the unnamed salos and 
Herodian—may shock the reader, bestowing prescience upon a holy man is not 


24 On the phenomenon of the “holy fool’, see Ivanov 2006, 1-11. 

25 wpa de Oépouc, xai Aóyoc Howdtavov Mavpixiw TH adtoxpdtopl &c TO Pavepdv MpocvayyetAct Tà 
amotedypata 6 88 &výp «ox» extdc Ocloc ópupfic xatioyuplleto và THs npopphoews inipaviva 
oot. Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, 7.12.11 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 266; trans. Whitby 
and Whitby 1986, 196). 

26 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, 7.12.10 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 266; trans. Whitby and 
Whitby 1986, 196). 
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an unexpected literary device. However, Theophylact's accounts of Maurice's 
prophesied murder are not limited to holy men. In two instances, lay people 
are given a prophetic revelation of the coming regime change, with no con- 
sideration of their relative piety. The first happened in the midst of a mutiny 
during the campaigns against the Avars. Godwin, a junior military official in 
the Balkans, recounted to the general Peter a dream in which he had received a 
royal communique with an unusual greeting. According to Theophylact: 
& 8& Egyce tadta éxetvá eoti, SdEat xaT övap Baonuxàç emimenpl var orbc 
cud, THY dé Tis EmteTOAHS npoypaghv Exel ni AEEewS obtw¢" ‘6 xdptos 
fuv "Iqcoüc ó Xprotdc, ó aàx8tvóc Gedc, ý Pela xdipic, ó x&v ExxANoIOv mpo- 
EOTWS TA EMEtTOVTA dvamANpol siç TO TAC cupupépov xal npototnotv eni Tod 
TAPÓVTOÇ TÓVÕE TH véac SeaTtOTHV.’ 


[A]nd what he said was this, that it had seemed in a dream that royal mis- 
sives had been sent to him, and that the salutation of the letter was this, 
word for word: ‘Our Lord Jesus the Christ, the true God, the divine grace, 
the leader of the churches, accomplishes what is lacking for the advan- 
tage of everyone, and for the present promotes this master of the revolt.?7 


It seems that Godwin is not attempting to justify a coup, as he finds the dream 
disturbing. Both figures, Godwin and the general Peter, are unsettled by the 
dream, and remain silent about the prophecy. 

The next prophecy was said to have occurred on the day of Maurice’s mur- 
der. Here, after a night of drunken revelry, a calligrapher in Alexandria received 
the following vision: 


pecovons Tolvuv vUKTOG, Kal YEVOLEVOS KATA TO Aeyópevov THC TOAEWS Toyotov 
(x&poc ò obtog tig Adekavõpeiaç erionuoc) óp& tods Emtonyotépous TV 
avdpiavtwv Ex x&v Bou xadepndcavtas xo LeyloThy AUTH d@pLevtas Puy, 
eEovopaxAndyv tov dvdpa mpocayopetoavtas Siyyoupevous te peyáåàn xoi 
TUVTOVW PWV TÀ KAT ExeivyV TÚV Yjuépoy TAPNKOAOVÕNXÓTA TULMTWPLATOL 
Mavpixiw tà adToKEdtopl. 


In the middle of the night then, as he was approaching the city’s Tychaeum, 
as it is called, he saw the more famous statues stealing down from their 
pedestals; they emitted to him a very loud utterance, addressing the man 


27 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, 8.6.6 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 294; trans. Whitby and 
Whitby 1986, 218). 
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[sc. the calligrapher] by name, and in loud and vehement utterance de- 
scribing the calamities which had attended the emperor Maurice on that 
day.28 


The event eventually reached the ears of Peter, the prefect of Egypt, whom 
Theophylact reveals to be his relative, who ordered the man to keep silent and 
await the outcome. After messengers heralded Maurice's death nine days later, 
Theophylact recounts: 


Then, after Peter had discerned the outcome of the events predicted by 
the statues, or to speak more appropriately, by demons, he publicly pa- 
raded the prophecy, brought to prominence the calligrapher, and pointed 
him out as the authority for the story.”29 


It is interesting that in this instance Theophylact attributes the prophecy of 
the statues to demons. This is in stark contrast to the earlier prophecies of 
Maurice's death, which were attributed to holy people, or in Godwin's case, 
to Christ himself, and may have served a secondary purpose as an object lesson 
on the risk of drunkenness permitting demonic influence. 

The vaticinia ex eventu surrounding Maurice's demise suggest a number of 
interesting observations. First, it is worth noting the diversity of figures who 
were bearers of prophecy. In the first examples, we have what seem to be holy 
men, figures who are not surprising as bearers of prophecy. Moreover, they are 
located in the capital and, in the case of Herodian, had direct access to the 
emperor himself. They represent both an urban and ecclesiastical source of 
prophecy, and appear to have been willing participants. 

The first two vaticinia and their bearers are of a different nature to Godwin 
and the calligrapher. The latter two were on the periphery, Godwin in the 
Balkans fighting against the Avars, and the unknown calligrapher in Egypt. 
Neither were apparently known for their holiness, in fact, the calligrapher re- 
ceived his vision after a night of drinking. Both appear to have been recipients 
of unexpected and unwanted dreams and visions, whose descriptions differ 
from the prophecies received by the holy men. Moreover, both men are note- 
worthy for their relative obscurity. Godwin, while an officer, was no general 


28 Theophylact Simocatta, Historiae, 8.13.10 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 310; trans. Whitby and 
Whitby 1986, 231). 

29 TOV Toivuv npopepyvupévwv Std TOV dvòpiávtwv, Y, 3otjióvov einet obxetóvepov, Wç Sléyvw 
tas &xdcetc 6 Iletpoc, ¿ç TO Pavepov THY Mpoaydopevow eOplduBeue Tov TE elc AMOS yodqpo- 
vta ¿ç uécov MpovBaMeETO Kal KUPLOV aùtòv THC İotopiaç édeixvuev. Theophylact Simocatta, 
Historiae, 8.13.14 (de Boor and Wirth 1972, 315; trans. Whitby and Whitby 1986, 233). 
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or person of apparent significance. Likewise, the calligrapher was so obscure 
that he remained nameless, even after gaining local notoriety once his vision 
came true. 

Finally, while supernatural origins are attributed to all four prophecies, their 
reception and implications are mixed. For the two holy men, their vaticinia 
spelled disaster in no uncertain terms—the death of Maurice—even if they 
served to express the inevitability of Phocas’ rule, rather than its aberration. 
Godwin's dream, on the other hand, seems to indicate the approval of Christ 
himself of regime change, going against the grain of Book 8 which portrays 
Phocas' ambition and brutality. Finally, in contrast to the first three, we have 
the calligrapher's vision which is ascribed to demons. 

The simplest explanation for the variation of prophecies is the result 
of Theophylact's varied sources.?? Perhaps Theophylact compiled a variety 
of reported prophecies to add content and to demonstrate the significance of 
Maurice's death. Although the stories seem to lack cohesion as a group, it is 
their variety that is interesting for the subject of this study. If these vaticinia ex 
eventu are from disparate sources and from a variety of locations, they demon- 
strate the extent to which apocalyptic discourse was employed to understand 
Maurice's demise and the subsequent decline of the empire. We see here evi- 
dence that Maurice began to acquire heroic status shortly after his death, to 
such a degree that several witnesses to this phenomenon survived, preserved 
by Theophylact in his Historiae. 

Michael and Mary Whitby, in a footnote to the calligrapher's vision, observe 
another dimension, noting that ‘the miraculous announcement of a person's 
death could be used as proof of his saintliness’, as demonstrated in a similar 
instance in the Life of John the Almsgiver.?! This is in line with their later ob- 
servation about a Syriac hagiography on the life of Maurice, which includes an 
account given by Theophylact in which Maurice reveals that the royal nurse 
had replaced a royal infant with one of her own children to preserve Maurice's 
line, sacrificing his dynasty in an act of virtue in the face of death.?? 

In addition to the promotion of Maurice as a venerable figure, the compila- 
tion of prophecies, dreams, and visions also has the effect of drawing attention 
to the abnormal nature of Phocas' ascent to power. In contrast to Maurice, 
who peacefully assumed the purple from Tiberius to the acclaim of the people, 
Phocas' coup was ominous, at times profane, and foretold disaster. Theophylact 
skilfully uses apocalyptic discourse, through the use of vaticinia ex eventu and 


30 For Theophylact’s sources, see Whitby 1988, 222—241. 
31 Whitby and Whitby 1986, 232 n. 82. 
32 Whitby and Whitby 1986, 227 n. 64. 
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visions, to promote the legitimacy of his patrons while undermining the legiti- 
macy of his adversary. 


3 Sefer Zerubbabel 


While the Christian Byzantines may have seen the initial Persian conquest as 
divine punishment and Heraclius’ ultimate victory as a cosmic restoration, 
Jewish Byzantine subjects saw these events as a different set of divinely or- 
dained circumstances. The 7th century saw an increase in anti-Jewish policies, 
as evidenced by the increased production of anti-Jewish literature, culminat- 
ing in Heraclius’ controversial edict of forced baptism in 632. Several Jewish 
liturgical poems from the period speak of the imminent deliverance by the 
messiah from the oppression of Armilos, the great persecutor, and the estab- 
lishment of Jewish rule, a hope spurred by Byzantine defeat in 614.32 

This hope found its greatest expression in the Sefer Zerubbabel, an esoteric 
text construed as a vision given to the governor of Judah under the Babylonian 
occupation. Zerubbabel is transported to *mighty Rome" where he meets a 
destitute prisoner who identifies himself as the messiah, imprisoned in Rome 
until his appointed rise.?^ The archangels Michael and/or Metatron (the names 
are used interchangeably) join the two figures and present a series of vaticinia 
ex eventu, including the fall of Jerusalem and the destruction of the second 
temple by the Romans in 70 CE.?5 

The prophecies predict that the people of Israel will be brought together as 
one, will live in Jerusalem for five years, and offer sacrifices that are pleasing to 
the Lord. After this period of self-rule, Zerubbabel predicts that Siroe, the King 
of Persia, who corresponds to the historical Siroe, the immediate successor of 
Chosroes 11, will attack the Jews. Ultimately, however, Siroe will die within a 
year and the Persian army will fall apart, both of which reflect the reality of 
Persian defeat at the hands of the Byzantines.?6 

At this point, Zerubbabel switches from ex eventu to actual prophecies. 
Here, the author presents the following vision: 


TRA Ty n8" ARI nium PRII nina nis mna WYW nns [38 DU PRTI 
ninn Nx" nny 32v" [oV N21 . N12 5j 3 WR ONT J3N 758 IARI py IND 


33 van Bekkum 2002, 103-104. 

34 Sefer Zerubbabel (trans. Reeves 2013, 454). 

35 Sefer Zerubbabel (trans. Reeves 2013, 456—458). 
36 Sefer Zerubbabel (trans. Reeves 2013, 460). 
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There he showed me a marble stone in the shape of a maiden: her fea- 
tures and form were lovely and indeed very beautiful to behold. Then he 
said to me, ‘This statue is the [wife] of Belial. Satan will come and have 
intercourse with it, and a son named Armilos will emerge from it, [whose 
name in Greek means] “he will destroy a nation”. He will rule over all 
(peoples), and his dominion will extend from one end of the earth to the 
other, and ten letters will be in his hand. He will engage in the worship 
of foreign gods and speak lies. No one will be able to withstand him, and 
anyone who does not believe in him he will kill with the sword: many 
among them will he kill. He will come against the holy people of the 
Most High, and with him there will be ten kings wielding great power and 
force, and he will do battle with the holy ones. He will prevail over them 
and will kill the Messiah of the lineage of Joseph, Nehemiah b. Hushiel, 
and will also kill sixteen righteous ones alongside him. Then they will 
banish Israel to the desert in three groups.?? 


Here we see the advent of Armilos, the son of an unholy union between Satan 
and a beautiful marble statue, which some suggest represents an icon of the 
Virgin Mary?? Armilos will rise up and bring misery upon the Jews, expelling 
them into the desert and slaying the present messiah. This corresponds closely 
to Heraclius' expulsion of the Jews from Jerusalem upon his re-conquest, as 
well as his general anti-Jewish policy, culminating in the edict of forced bap- 
tism. Scholars such as Hagith Sivan and John C. Reeves have suggested that 
the messiah killed by Armilos may have been a Jewish community leader dur- 
ing the Persian occupation and brief Jewish self-governance, corresponding 
to a figure mentioned in a seventh-century piyyut (liturgical poem), though in 
that account blame is placed upon the Persians.?? Zerubbabel despairs, but is 
comforted when it is revealed that the despicable man of the vision will rise 


37  SeferZerubbabel (Yassif 2001, 430; trans. Reeves 2013, 460—461). 
38 | Reeves 2013, 461, no. 144. 
39 Reeves 2013, no. 148; Sivan 2000, 288-291. 
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up in glory, reveal himself as messiah, and divine wonders will herald God's 
deliverance. 

The Sefer Zerubbabel serves as an important witness to the resistance of the 
Byzantine Jewish community, whose situation had declined dramatically in 
the final decades of Heraclius’ reign. Unable to speak out publicly against the 
regime, the author could express the community’s frustrations through apoca- 
lyptic discourse. Moreover, by using an ancient biblical hero, the author could 
provide a sense of hope that their current troubles were already known, and 
that deliverance would eventually come through the arrival of the messiah. 

Here, as with Theophylact, we see the use of visions, vaticinia ex eventu, 
and unfulfilled prophecy to promote the author's polity, though the authors’ 
intentions are diametrically opposed. The anonymous author of the Sefer 
Zerubbabel seeks to delegitimise the Heraclian dynasty while promoting the 
Byzantine Jewish community. Although each document differs significantly, 
being composed in different languages by different communities, they repre- 
sent the pervasive use of apocalyptic discourse by subjects under Byzantine 
hegemony. 


4 Relatio Motionis 


Let us now turn our attention to our third and final example, a curious ep- 
isode recorded in the Relatio Motionis, the preserved record of the 655 trial 
of Maximus the Confessor in Constantinople.4*° Maximus appeared in 
Constantinople to stand trial for treason on several charges. The one most rel- 
evant to our study is the accusation that Maximus supported the abortive coup 
attempt by Gregory the Patrician, the exarch of North Africa, against Constans 
11, in 647. The author recalls an exchange in which a certain Sergius Magoudas 
was called forth to testify that Maximus had a dream in which angels in the 
East and the West were proclaiming their support for Constans 11 or the exarch 
Gregory respectively. According to the testimony: 


xal ot pev cig &vatoààç Expatov: Kwvotavtive AŬyovorte, tod Biynac: ot dé eic 
Svucpds EBowv: Tonydpte Adyouote, tod Biyxac: xod drEpHyyCEV | qv, tv eic 
Svuopac, THY vv elc dvaToAnv pwvýyv.*! 


40 On the authorship and transmission of the Relatio Motionis, see Allen and Neil 2002, 
35-36. 

41 “And the angels in the East shouted: ‘Constantine Augustus, you shall conquer! whereas 
the angels in the West exclaimed: ‘Gregory Augustus, you shall conquer! And the voices of 
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As Bronwen Neil notes, Maximus’ defence is based upon his own teaching that 
dreams are involuntary, and therefore the dreamer himself is not culpable for 
their content.?? He cannot firmly refute that the dream occurred but, even if it 
had, due to the involuntary nature of dreams he would be innocent. Maximus 
would be in a similar situation to Godwin and the anonymous calligrapher. 

In some ways, whether Maximus had such a dream, or it was a false ac- 
cusation levelled in a kangaroo court is largely irrelevant for our purposes. 
Regardless of the historicity of the dream, to Maximus' accusers, the accusa- 
tion was entirely plausible, and Maximus, rather than dismissing the accusa- 
tion as preposterous, saw the need to offer a defence based on the culpability 
of dreamers rather than the veracity of the account. This accusation is witness 
to the fact that dreams, especially if received by a spiritual authority, could be 
considered to provide a window onto God's providence. This belief was strong 
enough that the mere rumour of such a dream and the communication of the 
dream could be levelled as a treasonous offence, one which required a reason- 
able defence. If true, Maximus would have been using a dream to bolster the 
legitimacy of his patron Gregory, a man who supported him during his time 
in North Africa and presided over his disputation with the Patriarch Pyrrhus. 

Here we see an interesting example of a dream in apocalyptic discourse, 
where it was an accusation to be rejected rather than a witness to divinely 
ordained circumstances. The dream, if true, would be read as a prophecy and 
used to delegitimise the Heraclian dynasty while promoting Maximus' estab- 
lished patron. Again, the reality of the dream is irrelevant to our purposes. The 
ability to plausibly appeal to a dream as evidence in a trial demonstrates that 
apocalyptic discourse was employed in such circumstances with enough fre- 
quency to be considered a plausible offence. 


5 Conclusion 


The 7th century was a perilous time to be a Byzantine emperor. Political insta- 
bility resulted in numerous coups d'état, and several more abortive attempts. 
Such instability brought with it crises of legitimacy. Emperors and their par- 
tisans attempted to demonstrate their rightful place as God's chosen regent 
on earth. Byzantine authors employed apocalyptic discourse, in particular, 


those in the West prevailed over those in the East." Relatio Motionis 2 (Allen and Neil 2002, 
50; trans. Allen and Neil 2002, 51). 
42 Neil forthcoming. 
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prophecies, dreams and visions, as a way to legitimise their patrons and dele- 
gitimise their opponents. 

Traditional generic approaches employed by scholars to the study of apoca- 
lypticism prevent us from observing the extensive nature of apocalyptic dis- 
course, particularly in the 7th century. The discursive approach advocated in 
this chapter opens new avenues of exploration, and reveals that Byzantines, 
both Christians and Jews, believed that supernatural revelation provided indi- 
viduals with unique insight into God’s plan for the Byzantines. Such individu- 
als included not only holy ascetics, but involuntary lay people. The pervasive 
use of this discourse throughout the 7th century is found in Theophylact’s ploy 
to delegitimise Phocas, in the apocalyptic resistance provided by the Sefer 
Zerubbabel, and in the plausible accusations levelled in the trial of Maximus 
the Confessor. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Desire, Dreams, and Visions in the Letters of 
Emperor Konstantinos v11 Porphyrogennetos 
and Theodoros of Kyzikos 


Mark Masterson 


This chapter discusses homoerotics visible in letters that passed between 
Emperor Konstantinos vii Porphyrogennetos and Theodoros of Kyzikos.! 
Scholars have shied away from analysing these letters on this basis.? The reason 
for their reluctance to discuss desire has been associated with a prevailing idea, 
which I wish to challenge, that the language of same-sex desire in Byzantine 
epistolography is best regarded as an indicator of the correspondent's level 
of education and/or a strong metaphor for friendship. Scholars also explain 
homoerotic warmth as a generic feature of Byzantine epistolography and, since 
its appearance is driven by generic expectations, they judge this warmth as not 
particularly referential, beyond asserting that the letter is a letter. While there 
is something to these positions, I do not think that we should evacuate the 
surface meanings of desire from the language in these letters. The homoerotic 
language is not solely performative, that is, meant only to demonstrate a level 
of education or the genre, nor is it solely metaphorical, that is, meant to indi- 
cate the strength of a friendship. Konstantinos and Theodoros speak of their 
desire for one another too much and in too many ways for it to be dismissed 
as only performative and/or metaphorical. Same-sex desire appears in both 
dreams and waking visions in the third and fourth letters in the collection, the 
first from Konstantinos, and the other an answer from Theodoros. These let- 
ters not only speak often of desire, they manipulate its phenomenology. These 
letters also contain language that calls male-male same-sex sexual activity to 
mind, including, in Konstantinos' letter (discussed below), a metaphor of rose 


1 Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012 (B1-18), 83-108; Darrouzés 1960, 317-332. (All translations in this 
essay are my own. I thank Derek Krueger for his advice, Eva Anagnostou-Laoutides and 
Bronwen Neil for their patience, and Christabel Marshall for her help.) 

2 While it has been the case that the homoeroticism has not been given much play in the 
scholarship on these letters, their remarkable nature has had a way of pushing hard on reluc- 
tance. For example, Demosthenous 2004, 175, while being opposed to seeing same-sex desire 
in the context of Byzantine men's friendships, wonders whether desire is present in these 
letters. He refers to and echoes a similar comment by Angelidi 2002, 228 n. 28. 
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and thorns whose bodily correlate is anal eroticism.? While we cannot know 
what sexual acts, if any, occurred between these two men, these letters suggest 
a level of comfort with same-sex desire in Byzantine circles that we should 
bear in mind when we form opinions about elite male culture in the medieval 
empire. 

Before proceeding, a word about this corpus of letters is in order. The eigh- 
teen letters that survive from the correspondence between Konstantinos and 
Theodoros are precious. The letters, in sequence, answer one another. It is not 
common to have a conversation documented like this. Based on internal evi- 
dence (mention of a Russian incursion* and general anxiety around rulership, 
which suggests that Romanos I Lekapenos, who was lead emperor through 
much of Konstantinos' youth, was still around or Konstantinos was but freshly 
in charge*), scholars have generally thought the letters date from the 940s.9 


1 Byzantine Epistolography and Same-Sex Desire 


Byzantine epistolography’ often features homoerotic language. A frequent ap- 
proach in the scholarship has been to drain the language of much significance, 
denying that expressions of same-sex desire in the letters could refer to actual 
desire between men. Non-articulated appeals to assumed heterosexuality and 
more overt ones to religious morality and law have seemingly sufficed to tamp 
down most thought about possible referentiality of this language to actual 
desire. Messis has the following to say, and these words are representative of 


3 Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87. 

4 Konstantinos, Letter 5 (Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 90-91). 

5 InLetter 4, Theodoros has a dream, discussed below, that may allegorise anxiety about palace 
politics (Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 89). 

Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, *4. 
For remarks on the epistolographic genre, Byzantine expectations of letters, and the contexts 
of their writing and first readings, see Mullett 1997, 11-43. 

8 Over the years, scholars have noted the erotic/friendly language in Byzantine epistologra- 
phy (e.g., Karlsson 1962, 21-23, 58-78; Grünbart 2005, 113-122; Mullett 1999; Patlagean 1985, 
603-605; Schneider 2008; Tomadakis 1993, 116—118). The general trend has been to interpret 
the language of same-sex desire as a performative and semantically inert convention of the 
genre, e.g., Messis 2006, 823; 2008, 33-34 and Demosthenous 2004, 173-175. That said, there 
has been some tentative resistance to this position on the erotic language in the letters. 
Mullett 1999, 20-21, e.g., believes it is worth thinking carefully in terms of referentiality to 
actual desire (cf. Schneider 2008, 95). Odorico 1995 also challenges this general approach 
to same-sex desire in Byzantine epistolography with an audacious reading of Theodoros 
Daphnopates' seventeenth letter. 
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the predominant trend in approaching representations of same-sex desire in 
Byzantine epistolography: 


La correspondance de l'empereur Constantin v11 Porphyrogénéte avec le 
métropolite de Cyzique Théodore est pleine non plus d'allusions, mais 
des expressions ouvertement érotiques. Ce fait a incité nombre de sa- 
vants modernes à parler soit des vrais rapports érotiques entre les per- 
sonnes qui correspondent, soit d'une sorte de littérature homoérotique. 
Mais la réalité semble être tout autre. Ces textes ‘officials’, préparés pour 
une circulation publique dans une société dont le conformisme chrétien 
ne permet pas l'expression de sentiments érotiques hétérosexuels, beau- 
coup plus homosexuels, constituent le plus souvent de purs jeux litté- 
raires, un champs où chacun montre son éducation et sa finesse d'espirit. 
Dans ces textes, le vocabulaire érotique appartient à la catégorie du vo- 
cabulaire concernant l'eros ‘celeste’, un eros complétement désexualisé, 
et s'assimile seulement en apparence au vocabulaire de paidika, selon 
l'expression de Synése de Cyréne. Ce vocabulaire est utilisé pour, rhétori- 
quement, marquer l'intensité du rapport amical.? 


Messis offers several arguments against perceiving same-sex desire in these 
letters, all of which deserve question. First he speaks of the circulation of the 
letters precluding the presentation of same-sex desire as, presumably, actual 
desire would have been shameful to depict. But he asserts this is the case rather 
than shows it. Second, since Byzantine circles did not countenance the depic- 
tion of heterosexual desire, a fortiori representation of same-sex desire was 
even less likely. As we will see below, ample depiction of same-sex desire in 
these letters makes his idea of a taboo on representation precarious. Seemingly 
aware of this, Messis insists either that the language is purely performative, 
demonstrating education and/or a cultivated temperament, or that it is a sexy 
metaphor for heavenly incorporeal love. It is not controversial to me that this 
language is performative at least some of the time. In the matter of heavenly 
love, there is support here and there for this when God is referred to.!° But a 


9 Messis 2006, 823. 

10  Eg,inLetter 4, Theodoros writes the following: “May it happen that we be filled with your 
true intercourse and conversation, O God and Lord who converts everything to a better 
state.” “Hpac 8& el th dAnPods EuqopyOjvat avvovatas xoi duiriag cov, à Océ xoi Küpis, 6 
Tdvta petaoxevd@wv eri tò BéXxtov. (Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 89). 
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detailed reading of the letters of Konstantinos and Theodoros shows that the 
predominant register of their language of desire is corporeal and not celestial." 

A softened version of this approach to desire in the letters perhaps is un- 
derstandable, if ultimately not persuasive, if we think in terms of the long his- 
tory of the genre that stretches back into late antiquity and earlier than that. 
Many of the letters from the fourth-century fathers, for example, feature warm 
language that uses tropes of desire.” Still, I think we need to push back on 
the notion that, say, Basil the Great or Synesios is an optimal guide for under- 
standing tenth-century epistolography. Indeed, viewing later Byzantine writ- 
ers as unreflectively continuing with earlier modes is a desiccated approach to 
a practice that shows variation in later times. The letters of Nikolaos Mystikos, 
for example, do not have nearly the array of erotic language that the letters of 
Theodoros and Konstantinos have.!? But besides that, we should consider the 
letters within their later context. The empire of the goos was different from 
that of the 300s or 400s. And the situation around same-sex desire was differ- 
ent also. The strength of negative reactions to desire between men was not as 
strong as it had been.!^ 


2 Konstantinos v11 Porphyrogennetos and Theodoros of Kyzikos 


Proclaimed emperor while still a boy in 913, Konstantinos was emperor until 
his death in 959. That said, Romanos 1 Lekapenos consigned Konstantinos to 


11 Elsewhere, and again in the context of discussing the letters of Konstantinos and 
Theodoros, Messis insists on his sure knowledge of Byzantine authorial intentions, of 
anticipated medieval receptions of these letters, and on what constitutes proper inter- 
pretive practice now: "Voir dans ces lettres l'expression d'un réel amour ou, pire encore, 
les prémisses d'une littérature homoérotique, signifie que nous ne savons pas lire les 
textes à la manière que les Byzantins les écrivaient et les lisaient (Messis 2008, 34; cf. 
Demosthenous 2004, 173-175 for similar sentiments). I believe that these letters possess 
greater semantic richness than this. 

12 Though no friend to same-sex desire, Basil the Great nonetheless uses warm language in 
his letters. See, e.g., Messis 2006, 823; Tomadakis 1993, 117. 

13 Nikolaos Mystikos, Letters (Jenkins and Westerink 1973). 

14 Space will not permit a discussion of this important issue. Suffice it to say that Byzantium 
in the goos does not display much concern with same-sex sexual activity. Laiou (1992, 
78) remarks that same-sex sexual behavior in Byzantium, which was forbidden in civil 
law, seemingly was not worth attention unless it caused a scandal: “Il est possible que, en 
dépit de tout son zèle normatif pour prohiber les actes homosexuels, la société byzantine 
les ait en fait tolérés tant qu'ils ne faisaient pas scandale." For more on this relative lack 
of concern, see Messis 2006, 779 n. 170, 781; Mullett 1988, 11 n. 41; Pitsakis 2008, 9; Smythe 
1999. Also see Masterson forthcoming-a and forthcoming-b. 
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the sidelines in 920, taking over as lead emperor until 944. This meant that 
Konstantinos, denied political power, seemingly had time to develop his in- 
tellectual interests. Once he was sole emperor and probably before that, he 
superintended important intellectual projects. He guided the writing of the 
immense encyclopaedia, the Souda. He commissioned Histories, the De 
Ceremoniis (the invaluable guide to imperial ceremonial), the Excerpta de 
Sententiis (a massive project of excerpting earlier literature), and much else 
besides.!6 Konstantinos was a leading figure in an intensely intellectual milieu 
that lasted for decades. 

Another thing to note about this milieu is that Konstantinos Kephalas 
(probably around goo, though perhaps a little earlier) compiled the Greek 
Anthology.” This collection of epigrams, many of which are sexual in nature 
(especially in books 5 and 12), is quoted often in the Souda and was surely well 
known in these circles. The Greek Anthology arguably is present in the letters of 
Konstantinos and Theodoros. Intertextuality with the Greek Anthology, as with 
intertextuality with scripture, is one of the ways Konstantinos and Theodoros 
communicate with each other. These quotations are not just inert displays of 
education, on the one hand, and piety on the other. These recollections and 
quotations of earlier written productions recall passages and/or scenarios in 
the source texts. A homoerotic interpretation of these letters and their context 
explores this semantic richness. 

We don't know much about our other correspondent, Theodoros of Kyzikos. 
He was a churchman whose star ascended so long as Konstantinos was emper- 
or. Later, he seems to have run afoul of the new regime that came to power after 
the death of Konstantinos’ son, Romanos 11, in 963. He was exiled that year, 
and we hear nothing more of him after 965.1? Like Konstantinos, he clearly had 
attained a high degree of education. 


3 Dreams and Visions in the Souda 


As noted above, dreams and waking visions enliven the two letters to be 
discussed below, and they provide phenomenologically varied ways for 


15 There was the Basileiai, written by Ioseph Genesios, and the anonymous Vita Basilii and 
Theophanes Continuatus, both perhaps written by Theodoros Daphnopates (Treadgold 
2013, 178). 

16 See Treadgold's discussion (2013, 156-167) of the hub of intellectual activity that was 
Konstantinos' court. See also Lemerle 1986, 309-353. 

17 .Lemerle 1986, 310; Cameron 1986, 292. 

18 See Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, *3—16, for a sketch of Theodoros’ life. 
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Konstantinos and Theodoros to present their desire for one another. It is of 
interest that Konstantinos’ own encyclopaedia, the Souda, worked to define 
both dreams and waking visions. A look at the Souda’s entries on the “dream” 
("Ovetpov) and “waking vision" (“Yoo) underscores the significance of their ap- 
pearance in the letters. The prevailing distinction between visions that should 
be kept in mind is whether one is asleep and dreaming, or one is awake and 
experiencing a waking vision. First, then, the "dream" (óvetpov). 

The Souda defines the "dream" (óvetpov) in relation to the “vision-in-sleep” 
(&vónvtov).I? The entry itself is confused, that is, a quotation from Homer at the 
end of the entry contradicts the definition being developed. Nevertheless, it is 
safe enough to say that the difference between dreams and visions-in-sleep is 
that dreams have a pronounced connection to reality and predict what will be: 


"Ovetpov &vurtv(ou Stapéepet: Etepov yap eat xal ob TAÙTÓ. AAAA xal TO Ovetpov 
xot ÈVÓTVIOV LAAG simot xtc dv: Stav dé TexviKds AEYN TIS, xupiwç ExaoTOV 
XEN xoeiv, xai TO ev donavtov xal obdevdg mtpootyopeutuixóv, GAN’ Ev Love) 
TH Ünv THV Õúvapıv Exov, yivópevov dé ¿E EriOvptlac dAóyov T] brepBdArovtos 
póßov ý MAncpoviis Y Evdeiac, &vomvtov xp) xaAetv, TO SE ETA TOV Ürtvov &vép- 
yera dv xai dmoBycopevov &oxty àyaðòv Ñ xaxòv Gvetpov. oM. doc SE xataxpn- 
c'téov Tois óvópacty, c xal “Ounpos: ‘elds pot évdrviov YA0ev Ovetpoc. 20 


A dream differs from a vision-in-sleep. It is something else and not the 
same. But someone can say not objectionably that a dream is a vision-in- 
sleep. But whenever someone speaks with skilful precision, it is neces- 
sary to use each word in its proper sense, and the one meaningless and 
not foretelling anything, having its power during sleep alone, and coming 
into being because of an irrational desire or an overarching fear or satiety 
or poverty: this one it is necessary to call a vision-in-sleep. With respect 
to a good or bad dream there is effectivity in reality or soon to eventuate. 
Often [sc. both of the] nouns must be used, just as Homer [says]: “a divine 
dream came to me as a vision-in-sleep." 


The dream addresses reality and has predictive power ('effectivity in reality 
or soon to eventuate’), whereas the vision-in-sleep comes from something 
irrational in the mind or from the way the body is feeling, and therefore has, 
according to the Souda, no address to reality. It is debatable of course whether 


19 Greek features three nouns that mean ‘dreams’, dvap, óveipov, and &vetpoc, with no appre- 
ciable difference in meaning between them. 
20 Souda, Omicron 345 ("Ovetpov); Homer, Iliad 2.56; Odyssey 14.495. 
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a dream driven by, say, the reality of one’s own indigestion is not somehow con- 
nected to reality. But rather than question too exactingly, it is best to accept the 
distinction and allow mental or somatic solipsism to define the vision-in-sleep. 
The quotation from Homer is interesting here. As the vision-in-sleep (évimvtov) 
plays in the mind while one is asleep, a dream (óvetpoc) can appear within this 
envelope, as it were. 

The other type of vision is one we have while we are awake: the “waking 
vision" (Uap). Here is the Souda’s entry for the waking vision: 


"Ynap: dAndeia, obx èv dveiow. Td eO" huépav övap. olov qovspóc, dO 
ón&pyov. “tuol Styyod où vobpóv dvap: żyw Ò’ Zoixa [coi] tò cov Drop dqn- 
Yeto0ot." "Ynap A&yet TO ue0' huépav övap: wç Evapyas orápyov, aANOES. KATH 
AMoKoTH TÄS TeAEvTAiag svabe THS xov.21 


A waking vision is truth and not [a vision] in a dream; a dream during 
the day. [A waking vision] is existent obviously and truly. ‘You tell me my 
dream and I seem to relate [to you] your waking vision’ [writes Emperor 
Julian.]?? A waking vision designates a dream during the day as evidently 
existent, a true thing; [also] according to the removal of the final syllable, 
the yov.23 


The waking vision (Sao) is distinct from the dream (évetpov), and especially 
from the vision-in-sleep (évizviov). It has a closer relationship to reality, as it is 
eet or truth. The entry strengthens the point about truth through assert- 
ing that the word for waking vision, tap, is an abbreviation of dndpyov, which 
means “a thing existing.” The waking vision also happens during the day while 
one is awake. As a daytime envisioning, it has, on this basis, an attachment to 
things that are real: consciousness establishes credibility. Still though, a ten- 
sion is present in this word, and, as above with the dream, it is best not to try 
to resolve it. It is a tension between, on the one hand, the reality of envisioning 
things while awake, that is, the fact of consciousness, and, on the other hand, 
an oblique connection the waking vision has to things that are real, which 
tends to be more occult and even supernatural. With his characteristically odd 
acuity, Emperor Julian highlights this tension: magically and from a distance 
he tells Ekdikios, the letter recipient, what the truth is. 


21 Souda, Upsilon 155 ("Yrag). 
22 Emperor Julian, Ep. 108 (Bidez 2004, 186). 
23 To whit, órtápyov (“a thing existing") has become trap. 
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A brief excerpt from Theophanes Continuatus, an anonymous history in four 
books further substantiates these assertions about the waking vision. Written 
most probably in the 950s at the direction of Konstantinos,”* this history nar- 
rates happenings in the gth century. The account of the reign of Michael 111 
(842—867) includes a dream that Bardas, Michael's uncle, had. A leading politi- 
cal figure because of the power vacuum created by Michael's youth, Bardas had 
a dream in which he was cut to pieces. The dream also told him that Michael 
was doomed. The dream prefigured Bardas' brutal assassination in 866 by dis- 
memberment at the hands of the soon to be emperor, Basileios 1.25 After con- 
cluding his narration of Bardas’ dream, the author remarks as follows: “and 
thus the dream [of Bardas] came to pass, and on account of this it is [in my 
estimation] a waking vision (Sxao) and not a dream."6 The vision that came 
to Bardas in a dream, on account of its perfect predicative power, qualifies as a 
waking vision. With these distinctions between the dream and waking vision 
in mind, I will now focus on desire, dreams, and waking-visions in two letters 
by Konstantinos and Theodoros. 


4 Konstantinos' Letter 3 


Konstantinos voices desire for Theodoros often in Letter 3.2” He extends discus- 
sion of it by presenting it in both a dream and a waking vision. There is much 
to say about this letter. First, Konstantinos affects rusticity with the evident 
aim of lowering Theodoros' expectations for the letter. The letter then gains 
homoerotic warmth as it proceeds. He speaks of Theodoros' gift of summer 
fruit and wine, likening them to a kiss from his lips. He expands on the emo- 
tion, feeling filled up and gladdened: “and as though, according to what has 
been written, gladdened."? "Gladdened" is meant to be read intertextually, as 
Konstantinos signals this by saying “according to what has been written." As 
Tziatzi-Papagianni suggests,?? a probable intertext is a portion of Psalm 103, 
a psalm which enumerates many of the benefits that God brings to the world: 


24 Treadgold 2013, 165. 

25 Calofonos 2014, 108—110, discusses this grim assassination and the dream associated 
with it. 

26 Theophanes Continuatus 4.40/204 (Featherstone and Signes- Codofier 2015, 290): xai 6 Lev 
överpoç otto Sy EtEAeUTa’ 0 SE Ünap QW ox övap Eotiv. 

27 Letter 3, Konstantinos to Theodoros (Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87-88), is printed and trans- 
lated in its entirety in the Appendix. 

28  Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87: xoi olovel xatà TO yeypappévov evppavOEvtec. 

29 Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87. 
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... EENVATEMwY xóprov Tois xT VEC xai YAdHY TH SovAcia TOV dvOPwWTWV co 
eEayayely dotov &x cf] ys: xod olvoc edepatvet xapdiav dvOowmov tod thapd- 
vat Tpdawrov ¿v craw, xai diproc xapdiav dvOowmov otypilet. yoptacOhoeTau 
tà EbAM tod mESlov, ai xéðpot tod AtBavou, Gc equtevaer ...30 


... raising up grass for the cattle and the shoots for the slavery of men 
to bring forth bread from the earth. Wine gladdens the heart of a man 
to make the face shine with oil, and bread makes the heart of man 
strong. The trees of the plain will be made to grow lushly, the cedars of 
Lebanon which he planted. 


The word the letter tells us to read intertextually is *eladdened" (edqpavéévtes), 
and it finds its correlate in “gladdens” (edv¢patvet) in the psalm. A reader's rec- 
ollection of this psalm leads to further reflections, for there are additional 
commonalities between these two texts. They have pleasant elements in 
common and there are also accompanying items that qualify pleasure: things 
in the psalm and the letter come with a catch. We find heart and wine in 
both the psalm (otvos evgpatvet xapdiav) and the letter (xapõiav; olvov). There 
are also good things to eat: summer fruit in the letter and sustaining bread 
in the psalm. All these good things don't come free though. They have ac- 
companying drawbacks. In the psalm it is the slavery of men (tH 8ovAs(q tav 
&vOporov) which accompanies the things to be enjoyed. In the letter, the wine 
and summer fruit are accompanied by “constriction and distress"?! The ad- 
mission of a downside then leads Konstantinos to reflect further on other in- 
stances in which something good is accompanied by something unwanted. 
Konstantinos provides an explanatory metaphor: that of the rose and thorn: 
‘just as, I suppose, the thorn thrives, somehow, near the rose"? 

Konstantinos' mention of the rose and thorn adds sexual content to his let- 
ter, placed as it is between a discussion of desire and an introduction of the 
terms eromenos (épwpevoc) and erastes (€pactys).33 Within this learned dis- 
course, drawn from the pederastic poetry found in the Greek Anthology, the 
anus of the boy was the rosebud and the thorn was the hair that would arrive to 
mark the end of a boy's desirability?^ For example, in the anonymous fortieth 
epigram from Book 12, a young man past the age of boyish desirability wishes 


30 P Ps.103:14-16. 

31  Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87: 0A(Bov xoi tpvyov. 

32  CTziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87: domep, co oÎpal, TH $680 nwç dvagdetat xod y) ğxavða. 
33  TTziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87-88. 

34  |Richlin 1992, 35-36. 
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to be worshipped as a statue might be. But he wants to be a particular kind a 
statue: one whose extremities are made of marble but the rest, made of wood 
(probably) and covered with a cloak, is not: 


“My x8cyc, &vOpwre, TO yAaviov, AAAA Bewpet 
obtw¢ axportOov ude tedmov Eocvov.” 

youn AvtipiaAon Cv yápw, ws en” dxccevOatc 
evpnosts Podeav pvopévny x&Avxo.95 


“Don't take off, man, my little cloak, but look at me as if I were a god’s 
statue with marble extremities.’ Seeking the naked grace of Antiphilos, 
you will discover his blooming rosebud, as it were, amid thorns! 


Antiphilos, whose words comprise the first two lines, does not want his cloak 
removed, for it will reveal that he has sprouted hairs on his posterior. A work 
such as this epigram would occur to an educated Byzantine reader (and 
Theodoros was certainly one of those) not only because of the compilation and 
circulation of pederastic poetry at this time, but also, as noted above, because 
of the mention of beloved boy and lover, who appear soon in the paragraph. 
Next Konstantinos writes of “the law of eros and of philia that’s unbas- 
tardised, true, sweet, and lovable/erotic"?6 One could be forgiven for imagin- 
ing that Konstantinos was going to expand on the notion of maturity bringing 
an end to desirability, given what he was just talking about. But it turns out 
that the primary aspect of this law about which he wishes to speak is the pain 
of being apart, for this is what causes “constriction and distress in [his] heart.’ 
In any case, he no sooner mentions the law than the thorns reappear, but they 
are not as wounding as absence. And as the thorns cannot compete with ab- 
sence, neither can a new metaphor, that of the two-edged sword (boppaia 
dictouoc): “What is more wounding than thorns, or a two-edged sword, unless 
it be the loss of one's eromenos ..."?? The two-edged sword appears in both the 
Septuagint?? and in the New Testament?? and takes us into scripture and away 
from pederastic literature. What is the valence of this image? Thorns and roses 
speak of pederasty, albeit interrupted. What does the two-edged sword say? 


35 Greek Anthology 12.40. 

36  Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87: vópoc ... Zowtog xal piriac dvobedtov xal Anlo xod yAvxeias 
xal &potoutotc. 

37  Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87: Ti yàp dxdvOys Y, 6oppatoc ğıotópov TOwpecucotepov, el uh 
OTEPYTIS EOWMEVOD.... 

38 Inthe Septuagint, poupata õiotopoç appears at Ps. 149:6 and Eccles. 21:3. 

39 Inthe New Testament, pouqaío (oxouoc appears in Apoc. 116 and 2:12. 
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In the Septuagint, the two-edged sword appears in the Psalms and in 
Ecclesiasticus. In the bloodthirsty Psalm 149, the two-edged sword is a weapon 
of righteous aggression that holy men wield after they have praised God and 
taken carnal enjoyment in their bedchambers: 


.. Kavynoovtat Gator ev ddEy nal dyarridcovtat ér THV xoITaY ocv: at 
bipwoets tod 0:00 ev TH Adpuyyt adtav, xal poupata Stotopot &v tats yepoiv 
avtav Tod moroa exdixynaty ev tots EOveow, EAcypovs ev tois Aaols, tod Soar 
tods Pactreis adtav ev néðaç xai tod evddtous adthv £v yerponéðaç oin- 
pats, tod moot £v adtois xpiua eyypartov: ğókķa ott) eotlv mé&at xolg datotc 
avtod.40 


... the holy men will speak loud in glory and they will rejoice in their bed- 
chambers. The exaltations of God will be in their throats and the two- 
edged swords will be in their hands to bring vengeance to the nations, to 
refute the peoples, to bind their kings in fetters and their nobles in iron 
chains, to bring to them the judgement that has been written. This glory 
will be for all His holy men. 


This weapon of the righteous men appears with nearly opposite valence in the 
Ecclesiasticus. Here, the two-edged sword is not a weapon wielded by the holy 
ones—it is among the metaphors for soul-destroying sin: 


Téxvov, APTES; ph xpocOfjc pyxett xod nepi THY TPOTEOWV cou EINT. cc 
and Teccwnov Spews pebye do auapting edv yàp mpooéAOvc, SyEetal ce 
dddvtEG A€ovtos ol dddvtEs adTIS Avarpoðvteç joya dvOpomov. wç poypaia 
Stotopog rt&co &vopia, TH rx yr] adtijc odx Eotw tact. 


Have you sinned child? Do so no longer and ask for pardon for your pre- 
vious [sins]. As from the face of a serpent, flee from sin. For if you will 
approach, it will bite you: its teeth are those of a lion carrying off souls 
of people, just as the two-edged sword is all lawlessness, there is no cure 
for its blow. 


These two occurrences from the Septuagint show that the two-edged sword 
has a double valence. On the one hand it is a weapon of the carnal fathers who 
fight with divine sanction and, on the other, it is “all lawlessness” (rtáco àvopia) 


40  Ps.149:5-9. 
41 Eccles. 21.1-3. 
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that will destroy a soul, similar to a savage beast or a malady for which there 
is no cure. 

The life of the two-edged sword in scripture does not end there. It also oc- 
curs in the Apocalypse of John 1 and 11. As is well known, this section of the 
New Testament claims to be a quotation of a letter that John has written to the 
seven churches in Asia.?? In this letter, he relates what an angel sent by Christ 
told him about last things. Hearing a voice telling him to write,*? John turns 
around to see the source of that voice: 


Kai éréotpea QAéret Thy pwviy Hrig AdAEt peT ¿pot xod Ertatpetac eldov 
EMTA Avyviag ypvade, xoi £v LETwW TAV Avyvi®v öporov vióv avOpwmou, Eevdedv- 
pévov ToSHoy xai nepiečwopévov TPds xotc uota rotc Gwvny xpuaáv: h SE xEqaAr, 
avtod xal ai teives AcvKal wç Eolov Aeuxóv, wç xuov, Kal ot OPIAALOL aAdTOD wç 
PAE Ttupóc, xal oi nóðeç adtod Gpotot yaAKoAIBavy wç Ev xapivw TETUEW- 
pews, xot yj Pwvy adtod wo eov, Lddtwy Today, xol Exwv ev TH Seka xerpl 
abtod dotépac ent, xod Ex TOÔ otdpatos etico poppata Siotouog ó£etat Exro- 


cx 


pevopevy, xai Y) dpig adtod we ó fjAtoc paver ev TH Suvdmet o0 100.44 


I turned to look to the voice which was speaking with me. Having turned 
I saw seven gold candle-stands and in the midst of candle-stands one 
like the son of man, clothed to his feet and wearing a gold sash across 
his breast. His head and hair are white as wool is white, as snow is white, 
and his eyes are as the fire's flame. His feet are like brass, as though in the 
furnace of the glowing [flame], and his voice is like the voice of many 
waters. He is holding in his right hand seven stars, and from his mouth 
a sharp two-edged sword is jutting out. The appearance of him shines as 
the sun does in its power. 


Here the two-edged sword juts out from the mouth. It is a difficult image, but 
surely gestures in the direction of language that is aggressive. The words out of 
the mouth of the “one like the son of man" will be violent and punishing. The 
partly metaphorical nature of the sword discernible in Ecclesiasticus (“all law- 
lessness"/r&co &vopia) has been realized here, as the sword is as metaphorical 
as can be at this point in the text. 

In the next section of the Apocalypse the two-edged sword appears again. 
There are further directions for John: 


42 Apoc. 1:4. 
43 Apoc. 110-11. 
44 Apoc. 1:12-16. 
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Kal tO c&yy£Ao tij¢ ev Iepyduw exxrnoias ypdipov: Taide Agvet ó Eywv Thv 
poupaiav thy Sictoyov thv d&etav: Oida mod xatomets, önov 6 Opóvoc tod 
Latava, xal xpatets TO övouå pov, Kal oùx Novnow THY Thott Lov xal £v voc 
neepats “Avtimds 6 Udotus uou 6 TIOTÓÇ pov, Öç dmexTavey nap’ piv, öTov 
6 Latavds xorcoucet. AAN yw xata cod oAtya, ÖTL Eyetc Exel xpatodvtas THV 
Stdayyv Baadu, öç edtdacxev TH Bard Barety oxdvdarov evwrtiov TAY viðv 
Topanar, paystv cidwAdbuta xod mopvedoat otto £yetc xod od xpatodvtas THY 
cda NucorattOv ópoiwç. petavónoov odv: el 8& uy, ëpxyopaí cot tayó, xoi 
TOAELYOW LET’ AVTAV Ev TH poupaig tod atdaTd¢ Lov.45 


And to the angel of the church in Pergamum | John, I want you to] write 
the following: “The one holding the sharp two-edged sword says the fol- 
lowing: ‘I know where you live, where the throne of Satan is, and you 
honor my name. You did not deny faith in me during the days faithful 
Antipas was a martyr, who was killed among you, in the place where 
Satan lives. But I do have some things against you. You have those who 
honor the teachings of Balaam, who taught Balak to pitch a snare in the 
face of the sons of Israel, to eat the sacrifices to the idols, and to fornicate. 
In the same moment you also have those honoring the teaching of the 
Nicolaitians. Repent therefore. If you don't, I will come for you swiftly, 


1» 


and I will make war on you with the sword of my mouth. 


Here, the two-edged sword appears first as an actual weapon in the hand but at 
the end of the passage it is issuing from his mouth again.*® We see a movement 
toward physicality and then back toward metaphor that characterised the two- 
edged sword in the first section of the Apocalypse. It is an instrument of physi- 
cal and verbal chastisement. The sword here means to sharpen the resolve to 
repent of consuming sacrificial meats and fornicating (gayetv cidwAdbuta xai 
mopvedcat), the latter of which is particularly interesting when compared with 
the desire-filled context of Konstantinos' letter. 

When Konstantinos mentions the two-edged sword in his letter, his wields 
an image that, when in the Septuagint, is both an actual weapon of the carnal 
fathers and a metaphor for the damage that sin can do to the soul. In the New 
Testament, the two-edged sword is not only a physical weapon but also a meta- 
phor for the punishing word of Christ that condemns fornication. This image 
from authoritative scripture brings moral and phenomenological complexity 


45 Apoc. 212-16. 
46 The adjective ‘two-edged’ (Sictoyoc) is missing in the later verse but may be presumed. 
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to this scene of desire in a medieval letter: carnality, chastisement of fornica- 
tion, and lawlessness on one hand, and, on the other, a dichotomy between 
physicality and metaphoricity. 

Comparison of the two-edged sword to the thorn (dav) is revealing and 
appropriate, for Konstantinos presents them both as less vexatious than being 
apart from Theodoros is. The thorn encapsulates a limitation on desire accord- 
ing to the general protocols around pederasty: a hairy man is not to be de- 
sired. The threat posed by the two-edged sword to desire is more nebulous. It is 
certainly reasonable to imagine that the two-edged sword embodies strictures 
against carnal expression of desire, though it is not a simple image, on account 
of its life as carnal, lawless, and upholder of God's law. But Konstantinos wor- 
ries less about desire improper (thorn) or illicit (sword) than he does about 
being apart. He does not worry about prohibition, whether it is based on age— 
for hair on his beloved (tpwpevoç) will not bother him—or on religion. Rather, 
absence is the worst thing. Indeed, he expands on this norm-breaking position 
when he says the following: “I am mad but [I am mad] temperately, for friend- 
ship [as far as Iam concerned] knows how to innovate in all things."^? In their 
friendship, paradoxes abound. Madness is not madness. There is a law of eros 
and philia, according to which rulebooks are thrown out amid innovation and 
renegotiation. Established law is innovation and the rule is that there is no rule. 

Now having broken free of constraints, Konstantinos becomes more direct 
and speaks of his desire as perceptible in dreams and in a waking-vision, both of 
which of course, as noted above in the discussion of their respective entries in 
the Souda, had a particular address to reality and truth. In the letter he remarks 
that dreams (évetpot) often harass him as he sleeps and he rejoices when he 
thinks his “dearest one" has been put in his hands, that there is an opportunity 
for intercourse/conversation—a double-entendre: npoco[uActv—Aand kissing 
(xataptAetv). Then he awakens and the visions that he had while asleep yield to 
the kind one has while awake. The illusion of presence that unconsciousness 
made available is no longer present for him. And he expresses dissatisfaction 
with being in the domain of the waking vision (Ozap). A reader might expect 
that things will be chaster going forward. This expectation is not met when 
all the same things are written into the register of the waking vision; all these 
feelings turn out to be truth (dAySeto) and a thing existing (ómápyov), as it were. 
The waking vision, initially the chilly waters of reality, becomes an increasingly 
warm bath as kissing, friendly biting (Saxetv ... prÀxâç), and satisfying desire 


47  Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 88: patvopat yap, dd cwppdvanc oie yàp quo ndvra xatvoxopetv. 
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(iva THs Epecews ànoavowpev) become “truth and not [a vision] in a dream" 
(dAnfeta, odx &v dvelpw), as the Souda would put it.4? 

Insum, a reader of this letter, who considers the presentation of Konstantinos’ 
desire for Theodoros in it, finds Konstantinos outlining a place for desire out- 
side of usual strictures recoverable from both earlier Greek literature and 
scripture. The letter concludes with a phenomenologically varied depiction of 
this desire, showing up both in dreams and in a waking vision. While a modern 
reader of this letter might be tempted to think Konstantinos’ talk of dreams 
and visions is illusory, the Souda discourages such a view. Dreams and waking 
visions have a connection to truth and there is the fact that Konstantinos has 
spent much time considering his desire from a number of angles. 


5 Theodoros’ Letter 4 


We are fortunate to have Theodoros’ response to Konstantinos’ letter (see 
Appendix: Letter 4). In his answer, Theodoros prefers the flames of desire and, 
more egalitarian, he does not talk of lovers (€pactat) and beloveds (epwpevot), 
nor does he speak of thorns and roses. He thereby avoids the assymetries of 
pederasty which were a prominent theme in Konstantinos’ letter. Theodoros 
focuses on Konstantinos’ sweet mouth and depicts the emperor as a spring, 
honeyed and golden, that does not quench a fire but makes it flame higher and 
hotter. Also depicting his thoughts about the emperor as happening in both an 
unconscious dream and in conscious visions, Theodoros articulates his desire 
via the dream/waking vision dichotomy. He thinks of Konstantinos during the 
day. Konstantinos also appears to Theodoros in a dream in which a running or 
horse-back riding Konstantinos is being pursued. His dream is not as erotic as 
Konstantinos’. The running, perhaps a race, with overtones of political allegory, 
does not seem sexy. But the admiring lead-in, which features Theodoros’ de- 
light in Konstantinos’ smile, perhaps is. There also might be a double-entendre 
with “stood” when he says, “during the night you, a dream, stood at my right.”49 

The verb in question napéotyxac is intransitive in this form and can refer to 
an erection, as resort to the Greek Anthology shows. In Epigram 232 from Book 
12, in a poem by Skythinos, an impatient narrator addresses his erect penis: 


‘OpGov vov Eoas, dvwvupov, o08£ papatvy, 
evtetaoat Ò’ WÇ dv pýnToTe TAVTOLEVOV" 


48 Souda, Upsilon 155: "Yrap. 
49  Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 89: xoi voxtwp ðeķióç uot mapeotyxac óvetpoc. 
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AAN öte pot Neueonvoc GAov motpéxAtvev EXUTOV 
nåvta Sid0vc, & PEAw, vexpov dmexpégatco. 

Ttelveo xoi phagov xal Gcocpue: Mévta pataiws 
ovy &&etc EAeov xetpóc aq’ NuetEpys.>° 


Now you have stood straight up, nameless one, nor do you fail: you strain 
as though you would never cease. But when Nemesenos stretched out 
his entire self next to me on the bed, offering everything I might have 
wanted, a dead thing you hung there. Strain, burst, and cry! It’s all in vain. 
You will not receive mercy from my hand. 


Addressing his erect penis, the narrator berates it for being hard now (óp06v vOv 
gotynxa¢) when it only had dysfunction to offer a willing boy at some previous 
moment. He will now let his penis suffer in an unrelieved erect state by refus- 
ing it masturbation. 

Still, Theodoros' letter dismisses much of the content of the dream, as it 
merely contains things that appear “in a vision" and not the truth.5! Although 
he is gladdened in the dream, it is ultimately unfulfilling.5?? He prefers to pic- 
ture his desired one during the day via a waking vision. He wishes for "true 
intercourse and conversation, 53 both of which are double-entendres. He is 
also grateful for the words in Konstantinos' letters, calling them "beautiful" 
(wpaious), a word often associated with sexually desirable persons. And these 
beautiful words come on like an insistent lover. In speaking of how these words 
affect him, Theodoros corrects Konstantinos’ friendly biting (8oxetv ... p occ) 
to say, instead, that they bite him in a desirous or erotic way (8dxvetv pwt- 
x&c), and also that they are “turning over his soul." This turning over is worth 
attention. In this increasingly erotic milieu, that is, biting has just been made 
desirous/erotic (gpwttx&c), “turning over” (otpegetv) turns out to have a rel- 
evant sexual life. 

It will be useful to quote the final words of the letter here: 


.. ToMaTAactav edeEduny thv duotBY|y, tods (paíoug cou Aóyouc xoi 
YXoxepoüc, otrep ev TH Sdxvetv EpwtiKds xod oTPEPELV pou THY tpuxNv TAEoV 


50 Greek Anthology 12.232. 

51  Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 89: xoà Thv pavtaciav. 

52 should note here that edppoabvng and ev¢paivet (‘gladness and ‘to be glad, the latter ap- 
pearing twice) are well regarded as echoes of ebppavOévtec in Konstantinos’ letter (Tziatzi- 
Papagianni 2012, 89 and go). 

53 Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 89: &àņĝoðç ... cuvovciag xal ópuA oc. 
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edwdiaCovow Hrep 6 érravebels dvOooplas oldev edppatver xapdtav d/Opcorov 
7) xal tò vextap adtd, Anrep ol udnapes EueObaxovto.>4 


I have received recompense many times over for yesterday’s fruits, these 
fruits that have nothing brilliant about them other than the fact that they 
were chosen [for you by me], [recompense that is these] beautiful and 
sweet words of yours, words that, through desirous/erotic biting and 
turning over my soul, are fragrant. [And they are] more fragrant than 
[even] how the praised scent of flowers knows how to gladden the heart 
of men or even nectar itself, on which the blessed ones used to get drunk. 


A reader of the letter has quite a carnal vision in their mind: the emperor bit- 
ing Theodoros on, what?, the neck and then turning him over to ... oh wait, 
it’s the soul. The arrival of the soul is deflating and decorporealising, but it 
does not evacuate the immediately preceding words of semantic content. The 
reader has been on a journey that the soul (puyy) cannot erase. Indeed, “turn- 
ing over" (otpé¢etv) has an eye-opening semantic range in the Greek Anthology. 
Corporeal, this verb refers to anal penetration on four occasions. 

Four epigrams, two from Book 5 and two from Book 12, show that this verb 
can be construed as designating a man turning someone, male or female, over 
or around in order to penetrate them anally. At 5.54.5—6, Dioscorides suggests 
that if one's wife (or concubine) is pregnant, anal sex provides a good sub- 
stitute enjoyment: "[H]aving turned your bed-partner over (cxpépoc), enjoy 
her buttocks that are like the rose, practising boyish Kypris”> (note too the 
presence of the rose). In another poem, also from Book 5, Markos Argentarios 
addressing devotees of male love, assures them that if they don't have a boy 
at hand and only a girl or a woman, there is a solution, anal intercourse: 
“... having turned over Menophila of the beautiful hips, suppose in your mind 
that you possess male Menophilos himself in his recesses."56 There is an epi- 
gram by Kallimakhos in Book 12, which is one of the few poems in this book of 
the anthology not concerned with the love of boys. After telling the young men 
that they should not spend time with a female runaway slave,5 Kallimakhos 
concludes the poem by implying that she is (probably) being anally penetrat- 
ed: “For I know that she, worthy to be stoned, is in some kind of way being 


54 Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 89-90. 


55  .. OTPEIPA POdoEldEl cépreo TUYH / THY GAoyov, voplaoc &àpoevónaða Künpu. 
56 = 5416.5-6: ... ot pepag Myvogirav edicyiov ev peciv £Xrou / adtov Éyety xóànoiç dipocva 
Myvootrov. 


57 12.793: THY 9pfjo xtv ph bnodéyeoGe, véot. 
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turned over around here and badly loved.”58 In poem 93, also from Book 12, 
Rhianos makes a list of dazzling boys who can command a man's attention. 
Theodoros or Philokles are truly beautiful to gaze upon.®? The next boy men- 
tioned, Leptines, is our point of interest. His gorgeous body is the object of 
a compound verb built on strephein, epistrephein. This verb both refers both 
to turning things over (it is close in meaning to the uncompounded verb, 
otpégetv) and to perception: 


Hv Ò ent Aer tiveo otpens Séuac, ooxéct yuia 
KIWNTELS, dott Ò’ coc AScpLavTt ÉVEL 
tyvia xomnPeic ...6° 


If you turn over/gaze upon the body of Leptines, no longer will you move 
your limbs, but as though glued down by unbreakable adamant, you stay 
your steps ... 


Epistrephein is polysemous here, able to be taken either as the handling of the 
boy’s body or as the perception of his body. These lines speak of the narrator 
walking no further, but the suspicion that an impressively hard erection has 
arisen also hovers at the margins, perhaps the glans does not flop at this point 
and even has an adamantine hardness to it? The facets in meaning in this verb 
of physicality and perception accordingly are well-seen as both being in play. 
When Theodoros speaks of erotic biting from his emperor and then to a turn- 
ing over, the reader is being taken on a journey that creates memories that 
not even the subsequent specification of the soul can erase. In these letters, 
then, Konstantinos and Theodoros play an intensely teasing and corporealis- 
ing game. The content of these two letters are but a glimpse into a series of 
exchanges that provide insight into elite male culture in the empire of the mid- 
goos. There is, of course, more to say about the other letters they exchanged 
with each other. 


58  12.73.5-6: ... éxetce yàp Y) AddAEvatog / xeiw xai Sicepwe ol. Sti nov otpé@eTat. NOTE: It is 
possible that it is not anal penetration simply; it could be rape if Stcgow¢ can be seen to 
drive interpretation past the unproductive pleasures of anal sex into sexual coercion of all 


kinds. 
59 . 12.93.3-6. 
60  12.93.7-9. 


61 Much more about these letters (and other contemporary letter collections) will appear 
in my forthcoming monograph: "Between Byzantine Men: Desire, Brotherhood, and Male 
Culture in the Medieval Empire." 
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6 Conclusion 


These two letters present same-sex desire from a number of angles. Desire pro- 
vides a strong graphic metaphor for friendship and regard. Konstantinos pro- 
poses pederasty while Theodoros is more egalitarian. Both see the desire for 
each other as something that appears both in dreams and in waking visions. 
Furthermore, waking-visions are not our idle day-dreams. For the Byzantines 
the waking vision (Sao) had a privileged connection to reality, facts, and 
truth. This connection may be hard to grasp in this time of privileging the un- 
conscious dream as more revelatory than what we might choose to think of 
while awake. Furthermore, the manipulation of desire’s phenomenology and 
its frequent appearance make maintaining the idea that it’s just a formal fea- 
ture of the genre, at least in these letters, difficult to maintain. Is it not time 
to grant that we cannot rule out actual desire between these two men? They 
certainly can conceive of it. The knowing play, perceptible in both the letters 
and in the intertexts, with what is metaphorical and what is real poses a hard 
question to anyone who would insist that desire between these Byzantine men 
was not conceivable to them. Whatever the case, though, these letters attest 
to low rates of what we could call, anachronistically, homophobia in tenth- 
century Byzantium. 


7 Appendix 


Letter 3 

Ox giciv ¿uà xà ypåupaTa, pà THY OV doeTHV, AMAA TL oLIxpov TaAMAddMtov Kal EdTEAES 
TIPOS THY TOLADTHV Year Sinxovngev: ý SE ómonyópsvate, el xal huels dpvycopeda, AAA SHAY 
tuyx&vet tolg TOV NMETEPOV rjv YapaxTHpa yivwoxovor xai yap TO cabpdv Tod Y|kevépou 
voòç xal To BápBotpov xal cóAoucov Tig Yjuecépoc àpovciaç où tolg moMois d&yvwotov xoi 
xexpuuuévov oti, AMAA SHAov xal npopavéç, x&v Nets ànapvwpela. 

Tas 8& yAvxelaç övtrwç xal weAtppdtous ònwpaç SeEdpevor xor tov &vðoouiav olvov, To<v> 
ntp TO nádat AgAovuevov véxtap, dneyevodpeða Lev olovel THY ðv YXuxepQv yELAEwV 
ouxpóv Tiva doracpdv elodekdpevo, él nAéov dé tovtov éupopyPévtes xal olovel xatà Td 
yeypappévov evppavOevtec, TO GAIBov xal tpbyov THY HuETEpav xapdiav eyyd¢ TH KUALKOG 
emipvdpevov eÜpopev, Momep, ws olua, TH óðw Toc dvagdetat xal ý dxavOa. Nóuoc yàp 
odto¢ Epwtos xai pirtac avobedtov xal dAnBods xal yAvxeiaç xal Epacplac. Ti yàp dxdvOns 1] 
pop. patate StotopLov TANXTIKWTEPOV, El LN TTEENAIC EPWLEVOD xod MiAov &noxia xai doucia, 
xoi TOLoUTOV otc TIO TOD Kal PiAoTdqon Kal KATA MdVTA Hoy TO npwtetov £yovroc; Mavuxóc 


yàp dvtws ipao Tç TUYXAVw TPd¢ TOUS ELE OUTW PlAodvTac—palvonat ydp, AAAA Twpedvwc: 
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olde yàp piia mé&vta xatvotopetv. Lol 8& tà mAclova napaywpoðpev we elddtes oto mpdc 
Yeas xoi Stoxeipevov xor Staxetoduevov. 

"Eye 8& xal ToMa& xot noMaáxiç of dvetpot xal Tapcocovat xal edppatvovet, xal WITE- 
pel tov iAtatov ev xepol SiSdaor xai mpooopiActy mAavac xol KatapiActy docct. Tò 
dé Sap Torà xatapapat xal uias mpdkevov hyodpat: ob yap xo&' Ünvouc drroradw xoi 
TOTHS THS Epecews &uqpopoüpot {xai} dpumvicbels pcrtatog Tig Toavs Hovs ebpioxo- 
par xai edyopat Kupiw TH Oc Lov ovar xatpóv pioa. Tov PlAobuEvov xal nodoa Tov 
To8obmevov xal Saxety oy MANKTIKAS AMA PiAtxdc: Sdxvovat yàp xal oi PiAodvtec, ody 
Wa TAHEwow, GW iva matov mobhowow. Edyou xolvuv tov xotpóv ¿Aet tva ths epécews 
anoAavowpev.62 


These things of mine are not a letter, by your virtue (arete), but something small has 
done service, characteristic of a little priest and cheap, in answer to the sort of letter 
[you have written]! The idea [that this is so], even if I will deny it, is surely clear to 
those who know what I'm like. Indeed, the shoddy state of my mind and the barbarity 
and incorrect usage of my muse-less state are not unknown to many and it's not hid- 
den from them either. It is clear and evident, even if I should venture to deny it. 

Having received the summer fruit, truly sweet and dripping with honey, and the 
wine scented with flowers, which was called in very ancient times nectar, I have tasted 
it as though having received some small kiss from your sweet lips. But, while filled up 
by this all the more and as though, according to what has been written, gladdened, I 
found constriction and distress in my heart arising in the company of my wine glass, 
just as, I suppose, the thorn thrives, somehow, near the rose. This is the law of eros and 
of philia that's unbastardised, true, sweet, and lovable/erotic. What is more wounding 
than thorns, or a two-edged sword, unless it be the loss of one's eromenos, the absence 
and being away of a friend, and of such a one so trustworthy, wisdom-loving, and hold- 
ing the first place surely in all things. For I am, as it turns out, an erastes maddened as 
regards those who have philia for me, for I am mad but [I am mad] temperately, for 
friendship [as far as Iam concerned] knows how to innovate in all things. But I allow 
more to you, as I know that you are well-disposed to us and will remain so. 

Many times and in many ways, dreams disturb and delight me. And just as if they 
put my dear one in my hands, they counterfeit conversation/intercourse and deceive 
me about kissing. But then I curse many times the waking-vision and believe it a bring- 
er of loss, for what I enjoy in dreams and however much of desire I am filled with, I, 
awakened, discover myself bereft of such pleasure and I pray to my Lord God to give 
me the moment to kiss my dear friend and the moment to desire my desired one and 
to bite him not in a hostile way but in a friendly way, for those who feel philia bite not 


62 Letter 3, Konstantinos to Theodoros (Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 87-88). 
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so much so that they may harm but so that they may desire all the more. Pray therefore 
for the moment to come so that we may satisfy our desire. 


Letter 4 

Thv ¿x tfj amovalag bud yOgctvr|v xaTHoELav ý oNMEpov &A0000d por Tiia xod M&vOOPOS 
xal ppovinwtaty ypapy Steoxédace xal mpóc evOvpiav petýpenpe, xol thv ev TH xapõig 
Lov PAdya Tod nóðov THs BactAciov duv otepnpdpon xai Oglotc xepaArs imi rAetov dvijpé 
te xal é&éxotuce, xal Hn uou qA&yecou Y) iu erOvpodoa xal Cytodoa tà eAriCopevar of 
dé ¿x tç yAoxoctópov xal ueAippütou cou TNYÑS, TOD GweEpovodvtos xoi moyypócou cou 
ctóporcoc, emidapirAevdouevol pot xpovvol od póvov «oo» ofevvoouct Thy PAdya, AMA xal 
Toocavantovaw. "O0ev xal ues’ nuepav pavtdCouat tov tobotpevov, tov ypvoavy uot xai 
brépAapmpov, xai vintwo Seblds por mapéctyxas Ovetpoc, xal of BAénw petà Tod yevvalov 
xoi petà Oavdpatos dyanrwuévov del BAocvpo0 xo BactAmod LEdiduatog: Kal MOTE TE KATH 
tovs Urvoug Mpoetpetpapyy Taxvtepov Otv, tva uý Tiç MPOPPdoy cE xal &noxàcion cot TH 
Bactrera, xal adtd¢ cvumpoebvpotpnyy p droAcinecbat, dA tH dEbtyTOS 100 bpetépov 
innov navt éyiveto Sevtepar. 

AXA tadta piv Tig AANI edppoabvys amoAEtmouEva, ócov Evppatvely KATA THY pa- 
vtactav Soxet, tocodtov dvd “ata Thy dAyPetav. “Huds dé ely tio Andos euqopnOyjvar 
cuvoucia xai ôptAlaç cov, © Océ xal Kopie, 6 návta petacxevdtwv ¿ni tò BéXvtov. 

T&v dé x6(ttov dnwedv, ovdév éxovody Aapmpdv Y, póvyy THY npoaipecv, noManràaciav 
2deEduny thy duorBiyy, tods wpalovç cov Adyous xai yAvxepods, olmep £v TH Sccvew EpwtlKH¢ 

M L D t L » ! RA £o ' 2, H > » I 
xal etpépety pou THY PuXHY TAEOV edwdidCovaelw Hep 6 &rotveOslc &vOoopiac ol8ev edppat- 
vetv xapdiav dvpwnuv 7] xai Tò véxtap adtd, @mep ol udocapes Euedoxovto.3 


Your letter, which honours me and is all knowing and quite smart, arrived today [and] 
has dispelled yesterday’s gloom over being apart from you. It has changed [the gloom] 
to cheerfulness and sets alight and causes the flame in my heart to burn, [as well as the 
flame] of desire for the crowned and divine head of our imperial one. Already my soul 
is on fire, as it desires and seeks hoped for things. The sources of the sweet-mouthed 
and honey-dripping spring of you, of your wise and all-golden mouth, [the sources] 
lavish for me not only quench the flame, they enkindle it. Hence then, during the day I 
envision for myself my desired one, gold gleaming for me and beyond light-filled, and 
during the night you, a dream, stood at my right, and I see you in your nobility and in 
the beloved marvelousness of your always valiant and imperial smile. And at the mo- 
ment I urged you to run faster in my dreams so that no one would beat you and close 


63 Letter 4, Theodoros to Konstantinos (Tziatzi-Papagianni 2012, 88-90). 
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the palace to you, and I took zealous part so as not to be left behind. All things were 
second to “the snorting” of your *horse."64 

But these things fall short of true gladness, for however much one seems to be glad- 
dened in a vision, to that extent one rages against the truth. May it happen that we 
be filled with your true intercourse and conversation, O God and Lord who converts 
everything to a better state. 

I have received recompense many times over for yesterday's fruits, these fruits that 
have nothing brilliant about them other than the fact that they were chosen [for you 
by me], [recompense that is these] beautiful and sweet words of yours, words that, 
through desirous/erotic biting and turning over my soul, are fragrant. [And they are] 
more fragrant than [even] how the praised scent of flowers knows how to gladden the 
heart of men or even nectar itself, on which the blessed ones used to get drunk. 
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CHAPTER 8 


The Dream Come True? Matthew of Edessa and the 
Return of the Roman Emperor 


Maximilian Lau 


In producing her monograph on the twelfth-century Armenian Chronicle of 
Matt'eos Urhayec‘l, often known as Matthew of Edessa, Tara Andrews propos- 
es its structure is provided by his numerous references to the prophecies of the 
uth century by the Vardapet (scholarly priest) Yovhannés Kozein.! Andrews 
argues convincingly that these prophecies act as a “table of contents" for the 
trajectory of history that Matthew was attempting to portray, and indeed that 
those events which detract from this template of history were omitted. One 
of the most significant of Kozein's prophecies was a vision he supposedly had 
in 1036/7, which foretold that disasters would soon strike the Armenians and 
the whole Christian world. This would lead to sixty years of oppression by “a 
people cursed by God’, the Turks, referred to by the classicising term “Persians”. 
Once these years had passed, the Franks would rise up and free Jerusalem from 
bondage, though this would be answered sevenfold by the ferocity of the Turks. 
Fifty years after this, however, the Romans would start gaining strength, little 
by little, and then: 


As if waking from sleep the king of the Romans arises and comes like an 
eagle against the Persian forces with a fearful multitude like sand on the 
shore of the sea. He will come inflamed by fire, and out of fear of him all 
creatures will tremble, and the Persians and all the foreign forces shall 
take their flight to the other side of the great Gihon river.? And then the 


1 Andrews 2017, 30-43. She posits the Chronicle was completed sometime between 1130 and 
1137; see below for further discussion on this, however. For Kozern's prophecy, see MacEvitt 
2008, 27—29, 177179, who ironically uses the prophecies as a framework for his own work, 
while not acknowledging that Matthew does the same. On Kozein himself, see Andrews 2017, 
30 n. 26. 

2 Theriver Gihon is mentioned in Genesis 2:13 as one of the four rivers that sprang forth from 
Eden, together with the Tigris, Euphrates and the similarly topographically uncertain Pishon. 
It has been associated with Ethiopia and India, with the Nile, with the modern river Aras in 
eastern Turkey, or another unknown Mesopotamian river. This citation could therefore refer 
to the Turks specifically being driven out of traditional Armenian lands or, more rhetorically, 
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Roman king will take and rule the whole land for many years; and all the 
earth will receive renewal, and the foundation for buildings will be laid, 
and thus it will be renewed like after the flood. 


Gi jywyudwud npujku þh puny quippnigtwy [huh pwaquwinpt 
wnnüungbging, t hwuwtkh npuku qupdnth h ubpnug quipwgt 
Nupnuhg whught puqunietwup’ nnujgEu quituiq wn tqn onunt: Gigk 
nnujbu qhnip pnppnptuy, t ywhk unpu nnui wituwyt wpupwdp, 
t Nupupyp t wituuyt quipp wypwqqkugt wpwugtt qhwjuntun 
hiıntwtg ywyuynyu stò qinni 9uihnrüfhg: 

Ur yuyudwu puquinnu Nnndwytging ufhpnhinud whpk uutuuju 
wofuuphp quudu purqnidu, t Unpnqnidt wntnt wituwyt tpypp, t 
ohuntetwut hpvt wnywuthp, t wtyku unnwtwy tw npuku qyup 
gnhtntnpu.? 


The prophecy continues that the Romans will take a great amount of treasure 
and captives from the Persians, before eventually “all the sovereignty of the 
earth will settle in the hand of the Roman king"^ The first part of this prophecy 
refers to the Turkish incursions after the battle of Manzikert (1071), and then 
the capture of Jerusalem by the Franks of the First Crusade. Whether Matthew 
had a specific figure in mind as to the returning “Roman king” is, however, an 
open question.® 

I posit that Matthew had Emperor John 11 Komnenos (fl. 1087-1143) spe- 
cifically in mind for this “Roman king”, and that that this was due to a rap- 
prochement in the 130s between him and a faction of Armenian Cilicians who 
favoured a return to imperial rule, politically and ecclesiastically. Matthew's 
chronicle was written in Marash and Edessa itself while they were fought over 
by the eastern Romans, crusaders, Turks and Armenians, so his chronicle pro- 
vides a unique insight into the condition of the region and its peoples at this 
time. I propose that there was no monolithic Armenian voice during this pe- 
riod, but diverse factions in a divided land, and that Matthew's continuator, 
Gregory the Priest, was part of a faction opposed to the empire. I shall also 
highlight lesser known documents such as a letter between the Armenian 
katholikos and Emperor John, which testifies to this attempted rapprochement. 


as being driven to the ends of the earth. See Bromiley 1979-1988, 467, also Andrews 2017, 
209 n. 14. 

3 See Andrews 2017, 35-36 for translation, 208—209 for the original Armenian, which is also 
translated and paraphrased in MacEvitt 2008, 27—28. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Andrews 2017, 42. 
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I outline the specifics of John’s dealings with the Armenians, his conquest of 
Cilicia, and how that fed into Matthew’s positive opinion of John. This will be 
followed by a discussion of how the prophecy related above fits John, particu- 
larly in regard to his actions during the campaign of 1137-8. I then demonstrate 
how it is therefore possible for Matthew to have lived and written long enough 
to have experienced John’s conquest of Cilicia, with his brief overlordship of 
Antioch and Edessa, and still hold a positive opinion of John 11 Komnenos. 
Thus I will also reopen the question of the date of Matthew’s last entry in his 
chronicle; Andrews believes Matthew’s positive opinion of John means that 
Matthew could not have written the 1137 entry. 

It is useful to first understand that the character of John 11 that Matthew 
presents is particularly positive in contrast to his more mixed portrayal of 
John's father and predecessor, Alexios 1 Komnenos (fl. c.1056-118). Though 
Alexios is lauded for defeating a nomadic invasion and quashing heresy in 
Constantinople, and is described as, “a good and wise man and strong in war- 
fare and very merciful to the faithful in Christ’, he is also condemned for in- 
sisting that Armenians receive a second, Chalcedonian baptism, a policy that 
Matthew notes John specifically reversed. Equally, he is accused of betray- 
ing the Frankish crusaders by allowing them to go hungry, and then arranging 
for them to face a Turkish army.” Andrews notes that such a pro-Latin take 
on Alexios’ behaviour makes it likely that Matthew was writing this section in 
the late 1130s. This is due to the 1141 synod in Jerusalem where the Armenian, 
Latin and Syriac churches attempted their own rapprochement, while the 
Armenian Cilician Princes and the Crusaders had joined in alliance against 
the dual threats of Amad ad-Din Zengi, and Emperor John.? The situation was 
not, however, as clear-cut as that: when John drove Prince Leon of Cilicia away 
from his siege of Seleukeia (1136), Prince Raymond of Antioch (fl. c.115-1149) 
treacherously captured Leon during peace negotiations between them.? Thus, 
the suggestion that the Cilician Armenians and the Latins were drawing closer 
together in the late 1130s requires re-examination. 


6 Zamanakagrutiwn (Mélik-Adsmean and Tér-Mik‘ayélean 1898, 345); Matthew of Edessa, 
Chronicle (Dostourian 1993, 225) [hence Matthew]; Andrews 2017, 97. This practice is uncor- 
roborated outside of Matthew. 

7 Zamanakagrut'iwn (Mélik-Adsmean and Ter-Mik'ayelean 1898, 282-284); Matthew 
(Dostourian 1993, 225); Andrews 2017, 97-98. 

8 Andrews 2017, 97. 

9 Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836), 16; Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 21); William of 
Tyre, Chron. 14.3 (Huygens 1986, 635); Ibn al-Athir, Chron. (Richard 2006, 227); Italikos Lettres 
et Discours "Aóyoc BacUuxóc" (Gautier 1972, 247) [henceforth: Italikos]; Basilakes Orationes 
et Epistolae "Aóyoc elc tov dotStuov Bactién” (Garzya 1984, 54-55) [henceforth: Basilakes |; 
Edwards 1987, 221-229; Lilie 1993, 114. 
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1 The Divided Lands of Armenian Cilicia 


Armenian Cilicia in the late 130s was anything but united. Rival powers had 
competed for control of the region since the uth century. With the establish- 
ment of the principality of Antioch after the First Crusade, the Latins had 
claimed much of Cilicia and enforced their rule over major cities, only to lose 
that territory to Leon’s older brother, Prince Thoros 11.1? Bohemond 11 of Antioch 
had then attempted a re-conquest in 1130, such that Ghazi Danishmend was 
called in by Leon, killing Bohemond, but Ghazi was unable to follow up this 
victory due to John's capture of Kastamon, which brought Ghazi back north.” 
Unsupported by Ghazi, Leon was still able to capture Mamistra, Tarsus and 
Adana in 131, and add Sarventikar to his conquests in 133.12 

His hold over the territory was, nevertheless, weak, and our sources men- 
tion bandits and pirates in the region, in addition to enclaves of Turks, Latins, 
and people whom the Greek sources call “Isaurians” who were still loyal to 
Constantinople.? Leon's fragile rule was tested as one of Raymond's first ac- 
tions as the new prince of Antioch was to renew Antiochene claims in the 
region, in alliance with Baldwin of Marash, one of the leading nobles of the 
County of Edessa and the previous ruler of Sarventikar. Despite this, Leon 
was able to gain the support of Count Joscelin 11 of Edessa, his nephew by 


10 There is a great deal of uncertainty about who ruled what in this entire period—Thoros 
conquered Anazarbos c.111, but sources disagree concerning whether it was previous- 
ly owned by the Latins, Byzantium, or an independent lord. Matthew, 200-219; Smbat 
Sparapet, Chronique (Dédéyan 1980, 38-53); J. Ghazarian 2000, 113-115; Edwards 1987, 5-6; 
Dédéyan 2003, 593—614, 716—728 respectively. 

11 William of Tyre, Chron. 13.10, 13.28, 14 (Huygens 1986, 597, 623-625, 631-632); Ibn al-Athir, 
Chron. (Richard 2006, 279); Orderic Vitalis (Chibnall 1978, 134—136); Michael the Syrian 
16.3 (Ibrahim 2009, 610); Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 13); Choniates, Historia (van 
Dieten 1975, 18). 

12 Smbat Sparapet, Chronique (Dédéyan 1980, 53); William of Tyre, Chron. 13.27 (Huygens 
1986, 623-624); Ghazarian 2000, 115-116; Edwards 1987, 6. 

13  Italikos' Oration tells us that Tarsus was under the control of “Keltic barbarians” while 
Anazarbos was under the control of Armenians: Italikos 253. Prodromos’ Oration men- 
tions the defeated peoples to include Italians, Syrians, Latins, Persians, “xat obv 'Iooüpotc 
toi mixpoics xoi abv tact KtAtxwv’, which, though including Syria as well as Cilicia, implies 
that there was a difference between “Isaurians” and the “sorrowing sons of Cilicia” that 
was not merely geographical: Prodromos (Hórandner 1974, x1, lines 133-136). Kinnamos 
even calls this expedition John's "Isaurian wars": Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 16). 
Italikos also mentions clearing the roads and taming the mountains multiple times, im- 
plying a great deal of chaos: Italikos 247. There are occasional clues based on what names 
sources give to sites, such as the Armenian toponym Geben, used by Kinnamos amongst 
otherwise Greek toponyms, hinting strongly that this site was therefore Armenian: 
Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 20); Edwards 1987, 129, n. 10. 
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MAP 8.1 Cilicia and the Near East, c. 1140. Maximilian Lau © 2016. 


marriage, likely fearing he too would be forced to bow to Antioch, and together 
they defeated Raymond’s forces." In his triumph, however, Leon consented to 
a personal meeting with Baldwin to negotiate peace terms, during which he 
was treacherously seized and imprisoned in Antioch. 

These events highlight the puzzle of who ruled what and when in Cilicia, 
which is both a historiographical and a source issue. Armenian histories, in 
particular, tend to be overly teleological regarding the development of the 
Kingdom of Armenia later in the 12th century, seeing its roots in this period in 
both Choniates and Armenian sources that were all written once said kingdom 
had become a reality.5 Furthermore, some historians draw continuity from an- 
tiquity through to modern Armenia, seeing any action by Armenians as part 
of their supposedly eternal nationhood.!6 Such a clear teleology is, however, 


14 William of Tyre, Chron. 14.3 (Huygens 1986, 635). 

15 In these histories John is therefore the oppressor, delaying the state of Armenia from 
emerging again: Gregory the Priest (Dostourian1993, 241-242); Smbat Sparapet, Chronique 
(Dédéyan 1980, 9-37). 

16 Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 21); Smbat Sparapet, Chronique (Dédéyan 1980, 53); 
Nicolle 2007, 161, 182; Ghazarian 2000; Edwards 1987. 
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untenable in the 1130s, with the region one of chaos and possibility, rather than 
an Armenian state in waiting." Kinnamos does not mention who owned what, 
while William of Tyre tells us that Antioch had ruled the province undisput- 
edly for forty years.!8 The contemporary Greek court sources merely evidence 
that the rhetors of Constantinople seem to have had little idea as to who gov- 
erned what.!9 All that these sources and the later confusion reveal is that John's 
campaign was aptly timed to take advantage of this chaos. 

The situation in Cilicia had disintegrated further when Leon's three sons fell 
out in their father's absence, leading to the eldest, Constantine, being blinded 
by his brothers, until they too were possibly captured.?? Whether this occurred 
or not, when John invaded in 1137, Prince Leon, and possibly his heirs, were ab- 
sent, and those pledged to him were in open war with Antioch, though Joscelin 
of Edessa was ostensibly still an ally. Only in the wake of John's advance across 
Cilicia, where Tarsus, Adana and Mamistra fell quickly, though Anazarbos then 
resisted, did a form of Antiochene-Armenian alliance arise.?! Only at this point 
did Raymond enter into an agreement with the captive Leon to oppose the 
emperor, on condition that Leon hand over Adana, Mamistra and Savantikar 
to Raymond, along with 60,000 dahekans (gold or silver coins), and give his 
sons as hostages.?* Though Leon was released, whether he actually handed 
over these cities to Raymond before John conquered them is unclear in the 


17  Hovannisian and Payaslian 2008, 1-93, contain five papers specifically addressing this 
issue; Lilie and Dédéyan express doubts while outlining diverse opinions on the issue: 
Lilie 1993, 106; Dédéyan 2003, 593-614. 

18 X Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 16-17); William of Tyre, Chron. 14.24 (Huygens 1986, 
663). 

19 CÉn.12above. 

20 William of Tyre, Chron. 14.24 (Huygens 1986, 663); Smbat Sparapet, Chronique (Dédéyan 
1980, 53); Sparapet believes that the Antiochenes won the battle and then captured not 
only Leon but also Leon's other sons after Constantine was blinded. William of Tyre's ac- 
count is seen as the more reliable, due to Sparapet's naming of the prince of Antioch as 
Bohemond, and William's greater chronological proximity to the events. Matthew does 
not mention these details: Lilie 1993, 103-108. 

21 Choniates does not mention Marmistra, and has John capture Adana then Tarsus. 
Kinnamos gives the order of attack as Marmistra, Tarsus, then Adana, while William of 
Tyre mentions Tarsus, Adana then Marmistra: Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 21, 25); 
Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 16); William of Tyre, Chron. 14.24 (Huygens 1986, 663); 
In terms of the geography, if John went eastwards, then Tarsus, Adana and Marmistra, as 
William describes, would be the most logical, and this follows the account of the court 
sources; Ghazarian 2000, 116; Magdalino 1993, 37-38; Birkenmeier 2003, 48, 91-92; Parnell 
2010, 152; Lilie 1993, 117-119. 

22  SmbatSparapet, Chronique (Dédéyan 1980, 53). 
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sources.?? What is clear is that the Armenians and the Latins were hardly on 
the best of terms, with such an unequal treaty unlikely to encourage concord. 


11 The Invasion of Armenian Cilicia: Carrot and Stick 

By contrast, John's own modus operandi as he conquered Cilicia combined 
force with mercy, seeking to present himself as a benign but firm over- 
lord. When he asked the inhabitants of Tarsus to surrender, calling on their 
shared Christianity as well as notifying them they were surrounded, only on 
their refusal did he bring up siege weapons. A barrage of missiles then con- 
vinced them to surrender, at which point John is said to have treated them 
well, making them allies (Eópoyot); and it seems Adana and Mamistra then 
surrendered without resistance, with John “receiving their weapons"2^ Such 
seems to have been John's favoured approach throughout this campaign—a 
display of strength, ideally accomplished with siege weapons and thus with no 
loss of his own soldiers, followed by clemency and peaceful absorption of his 
former enemy. 

Though Anarzarbos resisted more than other fortresses, it too eventually 
fell to John's siege weapons and a determined assault.?5 With its capture, some 
sources tell us that Leon's family, and perhaps Leon himself, fell into John's 
hands—either way, at this point John felt secure enough in his conquest 
of Cilicia to head south towards Antioch.?6 This he may have done via the 


23 The rulers of Tarsus are noted by Basilakes to have been a mixture of Cilicia’s “ancient citi- 
zens and remaining natives" and “Kelts”. Italikos is not as clear, but mentions poetically 
that John went from “barbarian Kelts to barbarian Armenians, from Tarsus to Anazarbos”: 
Basilakes 57; Italikos 251. 

24 "à pds ópaypias dnoyevvwans xai parevopévng TO piàiov” is instead used to describe John’s 
new relationship with Tarsus in Basilakes 59. Italikos notes John’s mercy, displayed in his 
decision not to kill everyone when he took a city (unlike Alexander), and notes that he 
received friendly greetings from them. The quotation regarding the weapons specifically 
refers to Marmistra, but by extension to all the cities in that area: “Móņov nóňsıç dmtAo1¢ 
ehouBaves” Italikos 252. 

25 Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 25-26); Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 17); 
William of Tyre, Chron. 14.24 (Huygens 1986, 663); Basilakes 60; Italikos 254; Edwards 1987, 
65-72; Hild and Hellenkemper 1990, 178-185. 

26 Italikos mentions that Leon escaped, while his family was seized: Italikos 255-256. 
Gregory the Priest has him captured at Anazarbos: Gregory the Priest (Dostourian 1993), 
241; Kinnamos and Choniates do not mention him either way. He came voluntarily to the 
emperor after the capture of his family according to Smbat Sparapet, Chronique (Dédéyan 
1980, 53), though this only after John had also captured Vakha on his return from Syria. 
Matthew also implies John only removed Leon from Cilicia after Syria: Matthew, 239. 
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fortress of Tell Hamdun, together with the relocation of Armenians to Cyprus.?” 
Though this latter swap is uncorroborated by sources outside of Ibn al-Athir, 
John had previously relocated Pecheneg and Serb peoples to other parts of 
the empire, so this would be in keeping with his past dealings with conquered 
peoples.?? The decision to go to Antioch demonstrates that John believed his 
conquest of Cilicia to be already fairly secure. In leaving Cilicia, he was com- 
fortable allowing not only one hostile Armenian fortress at least to remain at 
his back, and possibly leaving Leon at large, but also a number of cities that had 
resisted him.?? In fact, it was here that the separate factions within Armenian 
Cilicia came into play, as John must have secured local support for his rule. 

Though Basilakes' oration relates that there were certain natives and “ancient 
imperial citizens" who welcomed John, and Lilie judges that most Armenian 
resistance was broken after this conquest, John must have been proactive in 
gaining these cities’ loyalty.2° Magdalino and Edwards suggest that he used 
the rivalry of Armenian nobility, namely, the Hetumids versus the Rupenids.?! 
Though there is no direct evidence of this, John had previously used local elites 
for local campaigns: the Kontostephanoi in the Balkans, a Doux Paktarios at 
Sozopolis, the descendants of King Grubesa during the Serb campaigns, and 
he had backed Mas'ud of Ikonion against his brother Arab among the Turks, so 
the explanation is feasible.?? 

On Lilie's point: John's military control was significant. Both Italikos and 
Choniates are expansive in describing how John “moved barbarians and 
mountains, showing his right hand mightier than the mountains are secure .../ 
placing stele” and clearing the roads of bandits as Theseus did.3 John not only 
captured fortresses, implying islands of imperial authority in a sea of lawless- 
ness, but made the effort to clear the countryside and bring security to the 


27  Kinnamos mentions John intended to besiege Vakha, but then changed course when he 
heard Raymond had returned to Antioch. Tell Hamdun, modern Toprakkale, is located at 
the confluence of routes between Anazarbos, Mopsuestia, Sarventikar (that guarded the 
Amanus pass) and Alexandretta. It was therefore a natural addition to John's conquests. 
Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 18); Ibn al-Athir, Chron. (Richard 2006, 337); Edwards 
1987, 244—253, esp. 242, n.9; Hild and Hellenkemper 1990, 445-447. 

28 John appears to have carried out a population swap in settling Pechenegs in Serbian lands 
and Serbs in Anatolia, near Nikomedeia: Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 16). 

29 . Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 20); a new commander for Anazarbos is implied by 
Italikos 155. 

30 ~— Basilakes 57; Lilie 1993, 118. 

31 Magdalino 1993, 37, n. 30; Edwards 1987, 6. 

32 For an overview of John's policy of using local nobility for his campaigns, see Lau 2016b. 

33  ltalikos 250; Basilakes 56. 
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region, surely welcomed after years of chaos, a policy unambiguously articu- 
lated by Basilakes.34 

Perhaps more effective than this, however, is the evidence that John made 
accommodations with the Armenian Church in ways that prefigured Manuel's 
later attempts at Church union.?* With the lack of Armenian political leader- 
ship at the outset of John's campaign, such an alliance would also have been 
particularly potent. 


2 The Emperor and the Armenian Church 


The strongest evidence regarding such a rapprochement is a profession of faith 
written by the Armenian Katholikos, Grigor 111 Pahlavuni (in office 113-1166), 
to John. The opening of the letter declares it was requested by John himself.36 
Darrouzés suggests that this profession was part one of two letters, basing this 
view on the later exchange of letters between Grigor's successor, Nerses, and 
John's successor, Manuel.?? This text deals mainly with the Armenian under- 
standing of the two natures of Christ and the Trinity, whilst a second letter was 
to deal with issues of rites, customs and traditions. The text survives in what is 
likely a fourteenth—or fifteenth-century manuscript, to which several scribal 
additions can also be dated.?? The original twelfth-century introduction sum- 
marises the entire letter, and is very complimentary to John. It not only uses 
stock phrases praising the emperor's piety, but also compares the katholikos’ 
intelligence to a drop in the ocean compared to the emperor's, or a star beside 
the sun; Grigor writes, however, that he hopes that by quoting the church fa- 
thers and the holy canons the truth can shine through, heavily implying that it 
would prove the Armenians orthodox in the emperor's eyes.?9 

The profession of faith that follows does appear suitably orthodox to a 
Chalcedonian reader, such that the scribal addition notes that the Armenians 
have written about the two natures of Christ correctly [edce6a>] but, he adds, 
they have only done this to be cunning, or in fear of the emperor, rather than 


34  Basilakes 57; Birkenmeier 2003, 98. 

35 On Manuel’s ecumenical initiatives with the Armenians, see: Magdalino 1993, 75-76, 
n. 189; also Nersessian 2001; Terian 2008. 

36 . Darrouzés 1990, 133. 

37. Darrouzés 1990, 94-95. 

38 The text is only preserved in one manuscript, Atheniensis Bibliothéque Nationale 375, 
ff. 234-237. Darrouzés 1990, 90, judges a later date as more likely, due to the content of the 
scribal additions across the manuscript. 

39 Darrouzés 1990, 133. 
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because they actually believe it.4° The scribe continues with a long tirade 
of anathemas aimed at the Armenians, most of which have little to do with 
the text concerned, and go so far as to condemn them for worshipping idols, 
and for not celebrating icons, in the same sentence.*! For the purposes of es- 
tablishing ecumenical relations under John, however, it would seem that the 
katholikos went to great pains to demonstrate his orthodoxy to the emperor, 
and that, if believed, this declaration of faith would have been accepted as 
orthodox. Manuel’s later attempt at church union may have originated here, as 
Manuel was campaigning with his father in Cilicia at this time, and may have 
originally been destined to be the prince of the territory before the death of his 
elder brother. 

In addition to this letter, John is alleged to have removed Latin bishops from 
the sees of Tarsos and Marmistra and replaced them with “heretic bishops’, 
according to Odo of Deuil, and also removed the Latin bishop of Anazarbos 
according to Nerses of Lampron.^? However, unfortunately, neither Odo nor 
Nerses is specific as to whether the replacements were Greek, Melkite or 
Armenian. But, whichever the case, they would likely have been more palat- 
able to and understanding of the Armenian Christians. As Manuel continued 
John’s policies while he pushed for church unification between 1165-79, the 
fact that Nerses tells us about the appointment of these bishops, and himself 
became bishop of Tarsos in 176, demonstrates that, even if John originally in- 
stalled "Greek" bishops, by 1176 Manuel was appointing Armenians to those 
same sees.^* The source for Michael the Syrian's knowledge of John’s doings 
appears to have been a former Jacobite Bishop, Basil of Edessa, who was in 
John’s retinue from at least 1122 onwards, as evidenced by Michael's knowledge 
of the defeat of the Pechenegs at the battle of Beroea in that year.*? Thus, John 
appears to have had no problem with non-Chalcedonian Christians in his reti- 
nue communicating with their fellow clerics, and this brings us to one of many 
links between John and Edessa. 


40 = “SdAw TLXdv Y) POW Tod Boc éoc" (Darrouzés 1990, 145). 

41  BDarrouzés 1990, 145. 

42 Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 22-23); Kleinchroniken, Chronik 6.2 (Schreiner 1975, 
57-58). 

43 Odo of Deuil (Berry 1948, 68-69). Odo's account of the Second Crusade is almost uni- 
formly hostile to the Greeks, and so picks up any excuse to show them as heretics. Nerses 
of Lampron (1869, 577); Lilie 1993, 119. 

44 See note 35 above. 

45 Michael the Syrian 15.7 and 15.8 (Ibrahim 2009, 587 and 590; tr. Chabot 1963, 185 and 190); 
Spinei 2013, 195. 
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We do not know for whom Matthew wrote his chronicle, only that he wrote 
it in Edessa as a history of all Armenians.^9 Andrews uses the “highly compli- 
mentary” portrait of John 11 as a terminus ante quem for his writing of the third 
section of the Chronicle, but if, in fact, Matthew welcomed John’s conquest as 
the fulfilment of Kozern's prophecy, then it is entirely possible Matthew could 
have been writing contemporaneously with John's conquest.*” What is more, a 
lesser known episode of John’s eastern campaign brought him to the county of 
Edessa, where they may even have come into contact. 


3 The Emperor in Edessa 


The direct link between John and Edessa was made during negotiations at 
Antioch, where in addition to Raymond of Antioch swearing fealty to John and 
promising to hand over Antioch to him in exchange for Raymond being able to 
hold Aleppo and other Syrian cities as a perpetual fief once he and John con- 
quered them together, John received the support of Edessa, with their troops 
becoming his.4® This was particularly significant, as immediately after this 
meeting at Antioch in late 1137; Mohammed Danishmend came south from 
Anatolia to stake his own claim to Cilicia and Edessa. 

William of Tyre, Choniates and Kinnamos relate that, following the sub- 
mission of Antioch, John wintered near Tarsos in Cilicia before starting his 
campaign in Muslim Syria, and many scholars followed suit and deemed the 
overwintering irrelevant to the principal goal: the following year's campaign 
against the Muslims.?? In fact, campaigns during the turn of 137/8 were just as 
important as any of the operations yet carried out on the expedition, as it un- 
derlined not only John’s position in Cilicia, but also Edessa. Additionally, John 
was brought into close proximity with Matthew, then writing in Edessa itself, 
whilst proving himself a saviour of the Armenians in the county. 


46 X Andrews outlines all the possible recipients, including both the Pahlawuni family who 
dominated the katholikate, and an Armenian named Vasil who governed Edessa in 
Joscelin's absence, as likely possibilities. Andrews 2017, 8-9. 

47  £amanakagrutiwn (Mélik-Adsmean and Tér-Mik'ayélean 1898, 346); Andrews 2017, 
6—7, 154. 

48 Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 27); Prodromos (Hórandner 1974, xi, line 168); 
William of Tyre, Chron.14.30 (Huygens 1986, 671); Orderic Vitalis (Chibnall 1978, 502-509); 
Lilie 1993, 121-125; Italikos 260—261. 

49 William of Tyre, Chron. 15.1 (Huygens 1986, 674); Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 27); 
Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 19); Harris 2007, 83; Magdalino 1993, 37-41; Parnell 
2010, 153. 
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Though John had secured the Cilician coast before marching on Antioch, 
the mountains were still in Armenian hands, but their diminished state 
had not gone unnoticed by Mohammed Danishmend in late summer 1137. 
Mohammed had recently defeated his brothers and now sought to secure his 
position further through foreign campaigns, beginning with a number of raids 
against Byzantium while John was away.5° A contemporary coin of his bears 
the legend: “Méya¢g MéAuetg means Pwpaviaç xoi Avatoàñç” [Great Melik of all 
Romania and Anatolia/the East].5! Such a claim thus not only encompassed all 
Anatolia, but also implied the lands of Mesopotamia and the Levant as well. 

With such claims, the weakened remainder of Cilician Armenia would 
therefore be a tempting target after his civil war victory, alongside the lands 
of Marash that were then part of the County of Edessa. With Joscelin 11’s army 
only just returned from aiding King Fulk of Jerusalem, and possibly attending 
upon John in Antioch if Italikos and Choniates are to be believed, they too 
were an invitation to Mohammed.®? 

In the Chronicle of Matthew and Gregory the Priest, the dating for this cam- 
paign is muddled, which makes a strong case for these two entries being by 
different chroniclers, rather than both by Gregory, as Andrews suggests.5? The 
137 entry, conventionally attributed to Matthew but assigned by Andrews to 
Gregory, relates that Mohammed invaded at the start of 1137, but also that John 
was already in the vicinity of Antioch devastating Muslim territory. The follow- 
ing entry, certainly by Gregory the Priest, relates how John went from Cilicia 
to Antioch, and thence to Shayzar in Syria, and then that Mohammed invaded, 
but uses no specific temporal phrases to specify when exactly this occurred. 
The contradiction can, however, be resolved by the timing of Baldwin's ap- 
peal to the emperor and his subsequent march north and the siege of Vakha. 
Lilie has pointed out that these events were exceptionally unlikely to have oc- 
curred after Shayzar, as John had to hurry back to Constantinople while fight- 
ing Ikonion en route, and yet must have taken place after John had resolved his 
differences with the Latins, and so could not have occurred during the initial 
Cilician campaign as Matthew’s date implies.5* Therefore the turn of 1137-8 is 
the most likely date for these developments, as John was in Cilicia with time 
and motive. 


50 Michael the Syrian 16.9 (Ibrahim, 2009, 622; trans. Chabot 1963, 248). 

51 Oikonomides 1983, 198, 201-202. 

52 For Joscelin aiding Fulk against Zengi in the south, see William of Tyre, Chron. 14.24 and 
14.26 (Huygens 1986, 663 and 666); Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 17). 

53 Matthew, 238—239 and 241 respectively. 

54  |Lilie1993, 118-119, n. 95 and 125, n. 117. 
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Mohammed is said to have burned villages and monasteries, devastated or- 
chards and cut off water supplies to the town of Kesoun and then encamped 
nearby to await its surrender55 Matthew tells us that Baldwin, lord of Marash 
and Kesoun and vassal of Joscelin, had begged John for aid, and so after his 
short stay in Antioch, John was once again on the march north to prove him- 
self a just overlord who could protect his new Latin clients.56 Coupled with 
this, there was the still unconquered Armenian stronghold of Vakha. Thus John 
could kill two birds with one stone with an autumn campaign, further confirm- 
ing his legitimacy to rule over Latins and Armenians.5” 

The 1137 entry in the Chronicle tells us that, on the mere word that the em- 
peror was coming, Mohammed withdrew north, seemingly unwilling to face 
the emperor in battle.5° Gregory the Priest, in the following entry, does not 
make the link between John's march and the Danishmendid withdrawal, only 
telling us Mohammed failed to take the fortress of Shuplsa and therefore re- 
treated, conforming to his prejudice against John in favour of Armenian self- 
determination.?? Lilie suggests that the major part of John's army then went 
to winter quarters in Tarsus, but that divisions laid siege to Vakha, and per- 
haps Kapniskerti (Geben).9? Kapniskerti guarded one of the major passes 
through the mountains, and its conquest would have earned John kudos from 
the Armenians as it would have secured the pass against Mohammed, and ful- 
filled Kozein's prophecy by driving the Persians from Armenian lands.®! On 
the other hand, the capture of Vakha, involving a Homeric duel between an 


55 Matthew, 238. 

56 Matthew, 239. 

57 Baldwin of Bouillon may have acted as an imperial agent in the foundation of the county 
of Edessa, implying continued imperial interests: Frankopan 2012, 150-153. 

58 Matthew, 239. 

59 Matthew, 241; unidentified site, Edwards 1987, 40. 

60  Kinnamos describes how this took place on John’s return west, but it would seem un- 
likely for John to have used his exhausted army after Shayzar, when the Danishmendids 
were pressing his Anatolian frontier. John had his army in the right place with the right 
amount of time to seize these castles at this time, and it happens to conform with every 
source except Kinnamos: Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 20); Lilie 1993, 125, n. 117. Ibn 
al-Adim notes how John attempted to lull the Syrian Muslims into a false sense of security 
with an attack on the Armenians, but this is uncorroborated and may simply show Ibn 
al-Adim rhetorically demonstrating Roman treachery (Ibn al-Adim 1884, 674). Choniates 
notes how John attacked Vakha after all other fortresses were taken, and how John said 
he would be happy to lay siege to the city until snow fell upon him, implying this time 
of year: Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 21-2). Ibn Al-Athir places this campaign at 
this exact time, in accordance with Matthew and Gregory the Priest: Ibn al-Athir, Chron. 
(Richard 2006, 337). 

61 Gesta Francorum (Hill 1962, 25-27); Edwards 1987, 124-129, n. 7. 
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Armenian and imperial champion that takes pride of place in Choniates, is 
barely mentioned by Matthew.® This aligns with Andrews’ view that Matthew 
omits events that do not follow his historical plan: in this case, that John was 
the rightful overlord of the Armenians and that heroic resistance was therefore 
contrary to the position of the Armenians as part of the empire. 

With Mohammed driven off, and the northern passes into Cilicia secure 
against his return, John had shown himself a worthy protector of his new 
Armenian and Latin subjects. In addition, he overcame the last Armenian re- 
sistance. Leon was captured, apparently having acknowledged that he could 
never have continued, caught as he was between Franks and Turks.® Ibn al- 
Athir adds that Leon offered John vast sums of money and agreed to be his 
subject, and so some form of agreement may have been made, but this is also 
uncorroborated.® 

This campaign was an essential part of the activities of an emperor con- 
solidating his role as imperial overlord of both Armenian Cilicia and Latin/ 
Armenian Edessa, whilst dealing a blow to Mohammed Danishmend. His 
use of at least one population transfer, a conciliatory attitude towards the 
Armenian Church, and the ability to bring stability to the province explains 
how he was able to accomplish so much in so short a time. This would have 
earned the support of many Armenians and, I argue, of Matthew of Edessa. 
Ibn al-Adim relates that John spent the rest of the winter between Anazarbos, 
Adana, and all over “little Armenia" Thus John may well have toured his new 
domains extensively that winter to organise their administration and bond 
with the nobles, a particular necessity as John was not re-instating their na- 
tive ruler.55 Though there is no visit to Edessa mentioned either in this winter 
or when John returned in 1142-3, the emperor spent some time in Armenian 
Cilicia and so would have been a major presence for Matthew, were he still 
alive. The fact that John died in a hunting accident in Cilicia again suggests 
integration with the local nobility. Matthew could have been exposed to the 
court rhetoric, which would explain their echoes in Kozern's prophecy. 


62 Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 21-25). The capture is also mentioned with no de- 
tails by Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 20); Gregory the Priest (Dostourian 1993, 241); 
Smbat Sparapet, Chronique (Dédéyan 1980, 53). The latter two mention Leon being finally 
captured there. Edwards 1987, 259-265. 

63 Choniates mentions how he immediately escaped, but then was captured again: 
Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 25); Matthew, 239; Gregory the Priest (Dostourian 
1993, 241); Smbat Sparapet, Chronique (Dédéyan 1980, 53). Ibn al-Adim 1884, 674. 

64  IbnalAthir Chron. (Richard 2006, 337). 

65  Ibnal-Adim 1884, 674. 

66 See note 70 below in particular. 
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4 The Prophesied Emperor 


Though the parallels with Kozein's prophecy might suggest invention by 
Matthew, in fact many of the themes are long standing tropes in such texts. 
In particular, the prophecy shares much in theme and language with the late 
seventh-century Apocalypse of Pseudo-Methodios, with the only clear addi- 
tions being the sixty years of Turkish oppression followed by the recapture 
of Jerusalem.®’ The idea of the “Last World Emperor" is a longstanding one 
in apocalyptic literature, and it is one with characteristics either that John 
was consciously imitating, or that Matthew chose to promote in such a way 
that contemporaries could not fail to make the connection between the two. 
Elements of Kozein’s prophecy, such as the size of the emperor's army, his suc- 
cess against the “Persians”, his taking of captives and treasures from them, his 
building campaign in Cilicia and general assumption of rule in the region, fit 
the events of John's 137-1139 campaign neatly. 

The "fearful multitude like sand on the shore of the sea" the army gathered 
by John was by all accounts the largest put together during his reign. Requiring 
most of a year's preparation, it consisted of contingents from multiple peoples 
he had subjugated up to that point, such as Pecheneg nomads, Turks, Serbs and 
Latins, in addition to Romans.$? Its size was such that John divided it into sepa- 
rate armies during the campaign and, when he considered visiting Jerusalem 
in 1143, an embassy of three high-profile Latins from the kingdom requested he 
bring only 10,000 men as a bodyguard.® In annexing Cilicia, and by defending 
Edessa from Mohammed, John could be considered to be driving the "Persians" 
beyond the Gihon River, by any definition of its location. 

Significantly, however, the many court orations and poems evoke im- 
ages similar to Matthew’s of the Roman king being “inflamed by fire’, with 
Prodromos in particular using large sections of his orations to make the 
analogy.”° Again, this similarity may be a trope, but it was a popular one at 
John’s court long before he came east, and one that Matthew may have come 


67 | Pseudo-Methodios: Reinink 1992, 149-152; Thomson 2001, 97; MacEvitt 2007, 158; Andrews 
2017, 30-36. 

68 William of Tyre, Chron. 14.24 (Huygens 1986, 662). 

69 Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 29-30); Italikos 251, 258-9; William of Tyre, Chron. 
15.21 (Huygens 1986, 703). 

70  Prodromos (Hórandner 1974, V11, line 16; xv, line 16; XVI, lines 2-3, 97-108, 192-201; XVII, 
lines 133-150, 165, 197-200, 209, 314-320; XIX, line 175; XXIX, lines 8-11). Tzetzes 1972, 
Poem 1, line 4. Conversely, Basilakes' Cilician Oration remarks on John's generosity in 
quenching his fires and treating the Cilicians and Isaurians well. Italikos mentions how 
various fire throwing machines were used against Anazarbos (Italikos 254—255). 
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across through contacts such as Basil of Edessa. Furthermore, both historical 
and contemporary court sources are lyrical in the listing of treasures and cap- 
tives taken during John’s campaigns in general, as well as his eastern one in 
particular. Accordingly, even when Matthew was writing the earlier stages of 
his history, he would have been well aware not only of John’s army, but also of 
his ability to take both captives and treasures from the Persians. 

The most spectacular example of such acquisitions was John’s triumph of 
1133, and there are multiple court poems and expansive histories extolling the 
number of captives and treasures taken and presented in Constantinople dur- 
ing this ceremony.” During the Syrian campaign, John secured a great deal of 
treasure from Shayzar, including a cross of Parian marble supposedly commis- 
sioned by Constantine, together with a sumptuous table, both of which were 
part of the loot seized from the tent of Romanos Iv Diogenes at the battle of 
Manzikert.72 There were also well-bred horses and other herd animals, silks, 
and captives, in addition to the promise of an annual payment.?? Thus, just as 
with the fire analogies, John’s actions were closely imitating Kozein’s prophecy, 
whether by accident or design. 

John’s immediate building programme following his conquest also aligned 
with the prophecy, in particular in the region east of Seleukeia that linked 
Cilicia by land to the rest of the empire, where there are five chapels. One con- 
tains the same masonry as the fort around it (Kizilcagehir), suggesting John 
built that as well; the other chapels can be found in two forts (Antiocheia-ad- 
Cragum and Kalanoros), one town citadel (Syedra), and a port (Iotape), in- 
dicating that they were garrisoned by imperial troops after John’s campaign.“ 
The occupation of these sites would have constituted a statement of renewed 
imperial control of the region, as well as being of practical use for the logistics 
of transporting men and materials by land and sea to Cilicia and Syria in the 
future.’ It is also notable that the orations on John’s Cilician campaign make 


71 ~~ Prodromos (Hórandner 1974, 111, Iv, v and v1); Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 19); 
Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 13); Lau 2014, 195-214; Magdalino 2016. 

72 Choniates, Historia (van Dieten 1975, 30-31); Kinnamos, Epitome (Meinike 1836, 20); 
Italikos 264—265. 

73 Basilakes 71; Prodromos (Hórandner 1974, x1, lines 177-180, 191-200); Ibn-Munquidh 
uses the analogy that Salah-al-Din once pillaged two castles, "as if he were plundering 
Romans" implying that when the Romans pillaged, they seized a lot of plunder: Usama 
Ibn-Mungidh (Cobb 2008, 172). 

74 Antiocheia-ad-Cragum: Huber 1967, 21; Deluigi 2015, 123; Kalanoros: Redford 2000, 14-15; 
Krabbenhóft 2011, 51-52; Deluigi 2015, 74—75; Syedra and Iotape: Huber 1967, 38; Redford 
2000, 19; Deluigi 2015, 123; Kizilcagehir: Redford 2000, 16-18; Dogan 2006, 65; Deluigi 2015, 
75-16. 

75 See Lau 2016a. 
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a point of his capture of the small port of Korykos further east on the Cilician 
coast, in addition to the major port of Tarsus, and Ibn Al-Athir notes that John 
rebuilt the port of Alexandretta near Antioch, thus creating a network of ports 
for facilitating future campaigns, and further integrating these new provinces.”® 
Again, such a building campaign would not have gone unmarked by those who 
knew the prophecy. 


5 Conclusion 


Andrews notes that, while Basil 11 is acclaimed as the “father of the Armenian 
nation” by Matthew, subsequent Armeno-Byzantine relations, the absorption 
of the independent Armenian states by successive emperors, and then their 
failure to defend those kingdoms from the Turks, meant that Matthew’s good 
opinion was forfeit.”” Equally, by the late 1130s and 140s when Matthew wrote 
his last entries, Cilicia was slowly moving into the Latin orbit, as demonstrated 
by the synod of Jerusalem in 1.42. Though some Armenians undoubtedly sup- 
ported closer ties with the Latins, it is also apparent that some Armenians and 
Latins in fact supported imperial hegemony. Matthew himself, living in the late 
1130s in Edessa, would have found himself in a land increasingly under the im- 
perial aegis. Mohammed's invasion and John's subsequent joint campaign with 
Raymond and Joscelin suggested a new Byzantine hegemony was imminent. 
Andrews' thesis, in which the prophecies of Kozern shape Matthew's intended 
message of history, thus finds its natural conclusion in the identification of 
John as the most likely candidate for the prophecy. The emperor was literally 
fulfilling the prophecy as Matthew completed that section of the Chronicle. 
Though we cannot be certain of Matthew's authorship here, it does fit the evi- 
dence. More than this, it should be acknowledged that there was a faction of 
Armenians who supported imperial rule in this period, whom John deliberate- 
ly cultivated to secure that rule. Equally, Manuel’s efforts at church unification 
later in the century were prefigured by early actions of John's while Manuel 
was in his company. With Matthew's and John's deaths, both the prophecy 
and John's plans became merely wishful thinking, but they represent a time 
capsule of future history wherein the empire truly restored itself to its ascen- 
dancy before the eleventh-century crises brought it low, giving us a vision of 


76  Ibnal-Athir, Chron. (Richard 2006, 337); Italikos 251, nn. 28-32; Ramsay 1972, 356; Korykos 
is also the major fortress on the road between Seleukeia and Tarsus: Edwards 1987, 161- 
167; Hild and Hellenkemper 1990, 191. 

77 Andrews 2017, 179-181. 
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how many contemporaries saw the correct ordering of the world even in the 
mid 12th century. 
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PART 3 


Dreams and Memory in Byzantine Chronicles 
and Encomia 


CHAPTER 9 


Dreams and Imaginative Memory in Select 
Byzantine Chronicles 


Roger Scott 


The role and treatment of dreams and visions in Byzantine chronicles is an 
area of dream studies that in general has not as yet aroused much interest. Two 
distinguished exceptions to this are George Calofonos and Paul Magdalino, 
Calofonos with a chapter on dreams in Theophanes! and each with a chapter 
(among other studies) in the 2014 publication entitled Dreaming in Byzantium 
and Beyond.? There Calofonos and Magdalino concentrate on middle to late 
Byzantium, Calofonos on the tenth-century continuation of Theophanes? 
while Magdalino extends this through to the 14th century.^ So here I shall look 
atthe sixth-century Malalas, whom neither Calofonos nor Magdalino mention 
as he falls outside their timeframe, the ninth-century Theophanes (taking 
an approach and looking at material that occurs outside the framework of 
Calofonos' earlier excellent study), and the eleventh-century Skylitzes and 
Kedrenos, since Skylitzes is scarcely mentioned by either, and Kedrenos not 
at all. What I shall suggest (rather than demonstrate) is that, although the 
acceptance of divine advice via dreams remains constant across the period, 
there are developments in how this is portrayed in chronicle narratives along 
with a growing awareness of the problems of dream interpretation, which per- 
haps parallels the growth in dream-interpretation handbooks across the same 
period. ButI also remain conscious that a preliminary study of four chroniclers 
writing across half a millennium, although it may reveal a genuine trend, is not 
adequate to demonstrate the existence of that trend, the appearance of which 
may well be better explained by other factors. 
Magdalino begins with a question:* 


Calofonos 2010, 133-144. 

Angelidi and Calofonos 2014: Calofonos 2014; Magdalino 2014. 
Calofonos 2014. 

Magdalino 2014. 

Magdalino 2014, 125. 
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What can be learned about Byzantine dream culture from the works of 
Byzantine historians? On first impression, the answer would seem to be, 
not much. Dream narratives and mentions of dreams occupy very little 
space in the voluminous pages of Byzantine historical literature. Some 
texts contain none at all; a significant number record only one dream, 
while of those that narrate more than three, all but two works achieve 
this statistic mainly with material drawn from earlier texts including, of 
course, the Bible. 


So that is not a promising start for my chosen topic. And three of my four 
chosen chroniclers confirm Magdalino’s picture, though their statistics are 
rather better, if only by comparison.® The first nine books of Malalas (that is, 
the whole period from Creation to the Annunciation) contain a total of just 
eleven (six dreams and five visions), and these are mainly well known myth 
or bible stories that Malalas could scarcely have excluded from his chronicle.” 
There are another ten across Malalas’ next nine books from the Incarnation to 
565 CE, so maintaining the same low average of just over one per book? with 
occasional other items that might arguably qualify, such as Jewish priests hear- 
ing a hidden voice from the inner temple saying “We are departing from here’, 
eighteen years after Christ's Ascension.? Again, several of these are well known 
events such as the vision of the star guiding the magi and Constantine's vi- 
sionary dream of the Cross with its inscription *By this conquer!" Theophanes 


6 Iam omitting the chronicle of Symeon Logothete since it omits dreams and visions virtually 
entirely, confirming Magdalino’s picture. 

7 Dreams at Malalas 2.6 (Thurn 21, ByzA 4 [2.7], 14 [Argives looking for Io]); 3.8 (Thurn 43, 
ByzA 4 [3.6], 29 [Joseph]); 3.9 (Thurn 44, ByzA 4 [3.7], 30 [Endymion's dream]); 4.9 (Thurn 
56, ByzA 4 [4.13], 38 [Constantine's dream]); 5.35 (Thurn 109, ByzA 4 [5.65], 74 [Iphigeneia's 
dream]); 6.19 (Thurn 126, ByzA 4, 86 [Sychaios in Dido's dream |). Visions at 212 (Thurn 27, 
ByzA 4 [2.20], 19 [ball of thunder]); 2.16 (Thurn 33, ByzA 4 [2.29], 22 [Theoboos' vision of 
Antiope]); 4.9 (Thurn 55, ByzA 4, [433] 38 [Argonauts' vision of apparition]); 5.14 (Thurn 
83, ByzA 4 [5.45], 58 [sign to Trojans at Apollo’s altar]); 6.3 (Thurn 18, ByzA 4, 80 [vision of 
Nebuchadnezzor to Daniel]). 

8 Malalas, Chron. 10.4 (Thurn 174—5, ByzA 4, 122 [star guiding magi]); 1014 (Thurn 182, ByzA 
4, 127 [Pontius Pilate's wife's dream ]); 10.41 (Thurn 195, ByzA 4, 137 [Emperor Galba dreams 
about burying holy apostles]); 13.2 (Thurn 243, ByzA 4,172 [Constantine's dream of seeing the 
Cross]); 1319 and 23 (Thurn 251 and 256, ByzA 4, 178 and 1&1 [Julian's dream of dying in Asia 
and its fulfilment]); 13.25 (Thurn 257, ByzA 4, 181 [Basil's dream predicting Julian's death ]); 
13.28 (Thurn 260, ByzA 4, 184 [Julian’s vision of Valentinian as his successor]); 14. 27 (Thurn 
288, ByzA 4, [14.26-27] 200 [Theodosius' vision via St. John that Marcian would succeed 
him]); 16.20 (Thurn 334-335, ByzA 4, 229 [Anastasios' and Amantios' dreams, interpreted as 
foretelling their deaths]). 

9 Malalas, Chron. 10.26 (Thurn 187, ByzA 4, 131). 
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has thirteen dreams in his 500 pages!? and Skylitzes eleven, with two others 
that I exclude for reasons given below." Overall that is not a strong showing, 
although Kedrenos, to whom we shall return, has decidedly more dreams and 
visions and so complicates the picture.” 

Magdalino does, however, then add: “Yet the incidence of dreams in his- 
torical narratives, and the types of dreams they narrate, afford some insight 
into the role of dreams in the Byzantine conception of history"? It is here that 
Magdalino and Calofonos have both pointed to dreams having a significance 
in chronicles that far exceeds their frequency, and have done so convincingly, 
with Calofonos arguing that: “It is not their authenticity or originality that 
makes them interesting, but their effectiveness within the wider narratives to 
which they belong, as well as their potential as narratives within their own 
right"!^ Here Calofonos rightly points out that dreams belong to “the wider 
repertoire of the bizarre and the supernatural, which informs historical narra- 
tive in Late Antiquity. Together with prophecies, earthquakes, comets, abnor- 
malities and other signs, dreams were viewed as bearers of messages from the 
divine world.” But having pointed that out properly, Calofonos understand- 
ably does not give this wider repertoire much emphasis in his treatment since 
his stated object is to concentrate just on dreams. So (in line with Calofonos' 
more general point) I stress that dreams in historical narrative need to be seen 
in the context of these other phenomena to enrich the total narrative; that is, 
there are many signs of divine interference in human affairs that are not always 
explained. God is not a great communicator; he just signals dissatisfaction 
(notably through earthquakes, eclipses and comets) without indicating where 
that dissatisfaction lies, and we humans are not particularly good at interpret- 
ing God's opaque warning signs until it is too late. But those signs still shape 
the Byzantines' interpretation of history which needs to be remembered as we 


10 Listed and discussed in Calofonos 2010, 143-144 and n. 29. 

11 Skylitzes’ dreams (references are given by name of emperor, chapter number in Wortley 
2010, section (as in Thurn 1973 and Wortley 2010) and line number in Thurn 1973): 
(Leo v) chapter 2 section 9 line 73; (Leo v) 2.9.86; (Michael 111) 5.22.7; (Michael 111) 5.22.20; 
(Basil 1) 6.4.19; (Basil 1) 6.5.37; (John 1) 15.17.21; (Basil 11, Constantine v111) 16.2.32; (Basil 11, 
Constantine v111) 16.47.14; (Michael 1v) 19.4.83; (Michael Iv) 19.6.53. The two omitted ref- 
erences are (Constantine VII) 9.2.41; (Michael 1v) 19.23.36 both of which Magdalino 2014, 
141 also omits. Of those that I accept, Magdalino, who “omits mentions of dreams whose 
visual content is not specified" (Magdalino 2014, 129), leaves out from his Skylitzes list 
both Leo v; both Michael 111; both Basil 1; (Michael 1v) 19.4.83; and (Michael 1v) 19.23.45. 

12 Too numerous for a footnote so listed in the Appendix. 

13  Magdalino 2014, 125. 

14  Calofonos 2014, 97. 

15  Calofonos 2010, 134-135. 
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read the hundreds of pages where there is no apparent sign of divine interven- 
tion. As Efthymiadis has pointed out in reviewing Dreaming in Byzantium and 
Beyond, “their role in the narrative of these texts is pivotal in that they can 
prolong the story and orient it towards a different denouement"!6 

Although Constantine’s vision of the Cross and its inscription, “By this, con- 
quer" is arguably the most important vision of the Christian era, other seem- 
ingly insignificant sightings do play just as an important a part in Byzantine 
historical narratives. For example there is the ordinary jug of water that, 
in Julian the Apostate’s final year, fermented and turned into sweet wine, 
thus heralding better times with Julian’s imminent demise." The fact that 
Theophanes (whose source here is unknown, suggesting he went searching for 
extra material) felt a need to record this amid a collection of similar oddities 
that supposedly heralded Julian’s downfall shows his need to draw attention to 
divine intervention in history thatis almost asimportantas Constantine’s vision. 
Later chroniclers, Pseudo-Symeon!? and Kedrenos,! also include Theophanes’ 
story of the water jug, giving it the same stress as they do for Constantine's vi- 
sion. Dreams on their own do not occupy much space, but if they are added 
to these other phenomena, the significance of the combined total of strange 
signs is easier to acknowledge and a reader of a Byzantine chronicle needs 
always to be aware of this, even when the material appears to be operating at 
a purely human level. 

What, however, needs emphasising is that this divine presence in chronicles 
increases considerably as time goes on, while there is perhaps also an increas- 
ing recognition of the problems of interpretation. Malalas in the 6th century 
limits God's presence but has no doubts about interpretation; and although 
he is certainly skilled at building up a story, he makes little attempt to do so 
with dreams (apart from his treatment of Anastasios' death, to be looked at 
later). Dreams and visions are treated as just ordinary statements of fact. By 
the early gth century Theophanes quite markedly increases God's presence, 
as well as discussing his own personal experience of a miracle. But he is also 
able to show his awareness of deceptive dreams by enthusiastically narrating 
a distinguished lie about a vision that enables him to portray Islam as a sham, 
which he of course exploits for his narrative as fully as he can (to be discussed 
later). It is the eleventh-century chronicler Skylitzes, however, who is much 
more aware both of fraud and of humankind's difficulties in interpreting God's 


16 —Efthymiadis 2015. 

17 Theophanes, Chron. AM 5855 (de Boor 1883, 53). 
18  . Ps-Sym., Chron. 941.613. 

19 Kedrenos, SynHist. 323.3 (Tartaglia 2016, 535). 
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opaque warning signs. His successor, Kedrenos, incorporates Skylitzes’ entire 
chronicle to conclude his narrative. While for the most part he accepts the 
authenticity of dreams and visions without question, he also provides both a 
lengthy reminder of the problem of interpretation and a note on the difficulty 
of understanding God’s seemingly inconsistent approach to interference in 
human affairs (discussed below). 


1 Malalas2° 


To begin with Malalas, his inclusion of dreams, as already mentioned, is rare. 
But the ones that are recorded are not treated as though they were anything 
special. They are just normal events that do not play a notable part in the di- 
rection of history. For the supernatural there is rather more emphasis on those 
who have mystic knowledge or are involved in mystic practices, especially in 
his BC period. In the AD period his dreams and visions are likewise not nu- 
merous, just nine in 565 years, but some are certainly related to major events, 
beginning with the star that guided the magi, and the various signs associated 
with the Resurrection and Christ's Ascension. After that, dreams and visions 
are absent until Constantine the Great. 

In Malalas, Constantine's vision of the Cross in the sky and its inscription 
takes place only in a dream at night during a campaign against unidentified 
"barbarians" with simply no mention of either Maxentius or the Milvian bridge. 
So the treatment is very brief and the context unusual (shall we say), but it is 
placed in a significant position at the very beginning of Book 13. Elsewhere I 
have suggested that Malalas' outline structure of World History is tripartite, 
with six books each on what could be summed up as Jerusalem, Rome and 
Constantinople, so Book 13 opens a new stage.?! Malalas virtually skips the 
next reign of Constantius to make the pagan Julian in effect Constantine's suc- 
cessor in narrative terms. Julian's reign opens with him dreaming that he is 
fated to die in Asia (13119 Thurn 251), and closes when after a further dream the 


20 While there is no doubt that Malalas lived in the 6th century, the peculiarities of the 
surviving text in Oxford Baroccianus 182 have in recent years led to suggestions that the 
text be considered as a multi-authored work from various centuries or even as a tenth- or 
eleventh-century work. For discussion see Jeffreys 2016 who, however, concludes by not- 
ing that she has "constantly been struck by the extent to which a personality could be 
perceived behind, within and through the text to which this name is attached”. That is 
sufficient for my purposes to continue counting Malalas as a sixth-century author. 

21 Scott 1994, 61, reprint in Scott 2012 as study 15, with another structure essentially being 
nine books each to cover BCE and CE. 
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fatally-wounded Julian is told that the local town is called Asia.?? That same 
night St Basil in Cappadocian Caesarea saw in a dream both Christ ordering St 
Mercurius to kill Julian and later Mercurius reporting this had happened, all 
of which Basil duly reported to his clergy the next morning. All this looks like 
simple reporting of supposed fact, although Malalas' concluding statement of 
the account is that "the learned chronicler Eutropius did not agree with some 
of these details in his account"2? That last statement, however, most proba- 
bly applies to his entire account of Julian rather than specifically to St. Basil's 
dream. Book 13 has one further vision at the outset of Valentinian's reign where 
the vision had informed Julian that Valentinian would rule after him, so Julian 
had dispatched Valentinian to Selymbria. Again, it seems, just a simple state- 
ment of fact, so the few dreams associated with Julian are really not worthy of 
further comment, although it does make Book 13 Malalas' most dreamy book 
and also helps validate the next dream. 

That next dream, where St John tells Theodosius 11 that Marcian would suc- 
ceed him,?4 is intriguing for its inclusion in Malalas' narrative. There is not 
space here to explain how poor were Marcian's credentials for succeeding 
Theodosius 11 as emperor in 451, but poor they certainly were and presumably 
prompted Marcian’s need to circulate as best he could a series of unlikely sto- 
ries to show that he was in fact God's choice as Theodosius' successor. So there 
is one story where Marcian, after being acquitted of murdering a Roman sol- 
dier, only got his place in the Roman army as that soldier's replacement whose 
name was, providentially, Augustus.?5 And there are also two quite separate 
protective eagle stories, one when Marcian had fallen behind his regiment as 
a result of sickness and the other as Geiseric's prisoner-of-war in Vandal Africa 
(so neither story helping enhance his dubious military reputation), where in 
each casean eagle had spread its wings over a sleeping Marcian, protecting him 
from the midday sun.?6 All these stories Malalas rejects by omission, seeming- 
ly recognising how dubious they were for inclusion in a history, even though 
they were accepted by such reputable Byzantine historians as Procopius and 
Evagrius Scholastikos as well as by the chronicler Theophanes, all probably 
following Eustathios of Epiphaneia whom Warren Treadgold has now assured 


22 Mal. Chron., 13.23, Thurn 256, ByzA 4, 181. 

23 Mal. Chron., 13.25 (Thurn 257, ByzA 4, 182). 

24 Mal. Chron., 14.27 (Thurm 288, ByzA 4 [14.26], 200-201). 

25 Evagrius, Ecclesiastical History 2.1 (Bidez-Parmentier 26-27, Whitby 57-58). 

26 Procopius, BV i431-n (Haury and Wirth 1962, 324-326); Theophanes, AM 5943 
(de Boor 104). 
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us “was one of the most learned and sophisticated historians Byzantium ever 
produced” and whom Malalas certainly also used (but rather more sensibly 
than his better acclaimed fellow historians and chroniclers).?7 Instead Malalas 
keeps just a story of Theodosius making a special visit to Ephesus to consult 
St John the theologian about his successor and being advised in a dream 
(&v ópåpatı) that it would be Marcian.?® What is remarkable here is that even 
though Marcian's propaganda stories were accepted by respectable classicising 
historians, the more prudent chronicler Malalas rejects them apart from the 
story that involves a dream. That surely emphasises not merely that dreams 
were accepted as a reliable indicator of God communicating with mankind 
but also that they were superior to some other supposed indicators (such as 
the eagle stories) that were subject to human manipulation. In particular, it is 
worth noting the rejection of the protective eagle stories as they have quite a 
future (see below) in manipulating Byzantine memory of the past. 

The only other dreams in the chronicle are those of Anastasios and his 
cubicularius in 518 at the end of Book 16 where they are told that, because 
of their sins, they would die soon with 14 years removed from Anastasios' 
lifespan.?? So their two dreams were almost certainly dreams invented 14 years 
later in 532, almost certainly under pressure from Justinian to justify his 
uncle Justin's and his acquisition of the throne. Across the whole of Malalas' 
chronicle these are the only two dreams to get any significant narrative atten- 
tion. But in general it is fair to say that for Malalas dreams are genuine and he 
has no doubts about interpretation. So they are simply related as fact without 
being exploited as a way of enhancing the narrative. 


2 Theophanes 


Malalas was a major source for my next chronicler, Theophanes, writing in the 
context of iconoclasm and the rise of Islam. As already mentioned, Calofonos 
has made a fine study of Theophanes' treatment of the thirteen dreams 
that he includes in his chronicle, so there is no need for me to discuss them 
in detail.3° They cover divine advice whether direct from God or a saint or 


27  Treadgold 2007b, 715; cf. 20072, 114-20; 2016, 281-283. 

28 Malalas, Chron. 14.27 (Thurn 288, ByzA 4 [14.26], 200-201). Unlikely for a variety of rea- 
sons, see Burgess 1993-94, 47-68, Scott 2010, 117-118. 

29 Malalas, Chron. 16.20 (Thurn 334-335, ByzA 4, 229). 

30 Theophanes’ 13 dreams: AM 5802 (de Boor 14), Constantine's vision of Cross; AM 5816 (de 
Boor 23), build Constantinople; AM 5920 (de Boor 86—7), Pulcheria about St. Stephen's 
relics; AM 5943 (de Boor 104), Theodosios 11 on Marcian; AM 6008 (de Boor162), Patriarch 
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other representative (e.g. Constantine's vision of True Cross; advice to build 
Constantinople; appointment of Marcian as Theodosius 11’s successor; arrival 
of St. Stepher's relic), explaining or warning about divine retribution for heresy 
and other improper acts (e.g. Antioch earthquake and Alexandrians suffering 
because of the Council of Chalcedon in 451) and various other topics. Instead 
I will look at two items that were understandably not treated by Calofonos 
since neither involves a genuine dream. Theophanes, a much more combative 
chronicler than Malalas, is much firmer on God's interference in humankind's 
affairs, and, as an iconodule writing under iconoclasm, on the effective power 
of icons. 

Theophanes' most notorious account of a vision is one about which he is 
quite adamant that it was a sham?! a vision invented by Muhammad to ex- 
plain away his epileptic fits to his wife and patron, Chadiga, assuring her that it 
was not epilepsy (which would have been evidence of insanity) but that he had 
been overwhelmed by visions of the archangel Gabriel. Chadiga at first sensi- 
bly rejected this and was only persuaded after a monk told her that Gabriel 
commonly appeared to prophets. It was Chadiga's spreading of this story that 
led to acceptance of Muhammad's claim to be a prophet. Here we have the 
huge ramification of an alleged vision that the chronicler claims was invented 
but which a credulous woman spread on the advice of a monk and where the 
chronicler's whole account of the supposed vision is given for the sole purpose 
of demonstrating that Islam is a sham. It is the vision story that, even though 
it is a fake, underpins the whole narrative of Islam, enabling Theophanes' 
Christian audience to understand on excellent authority that Islam was a fake 
religion. But the story does rely on accepting that visions could be faked and 
then extracting full value of the story for thenarrative.?? 

The chronicler is, however, even more adamant about God organising a 
genuine vision, since Theophanes claims that he himself was present at its 
fulfillment. The iconoclast emperor Constantine v Kopronymos had in 765 
thrown into the sea the precious relic of St Euphemia along with its casket. 


Macedonios about Anastasios; AM 6008 (de Boor 162), Alexandrians suffering because 
of Chalcedon; AM 6010 (de Boor 163-4), Anastasios and Amantios [2 dreams]; AM 6021 
(de Boor 177-8), Antioch earthquake as divine retribution; AM 6094 (de Boor 284—286), 
Maurice's choice of fate in this life or next; AM 6146 (de Boor 345-346), Thessalonica / 
Thes allo nike; AM 6194 (de Boor 372), Philippikos' eagle; AM 6218 (de Boor 406), stone 
thrown at Theotokos. 

31 AM 6122 (de Boor 334). 

32 See Neil 2013, 215-228. 
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Some thirty years later (twenty-two years after Constantine’s death, so quite 
an interval of time): 


OMA’ 6 6cóc 6 MLAdCOWY Th GOTH tv EVAPETTOVVTWY AUTH, KATA AÓYIA, dowEs 
todto 8tepüAaEs náv avadetEas adtd ev TH Aue viow. 


God, however, who guards the bones of those that please Him (as 
Scripture saith), preserved it intact and manifested it once again on the 
island of Lemnos, 


(a sea trip of some distance, some 330 km according to Trip-Adviser, perhaps 
explaining why it took the relic 30 years to get there). 


Sid yàp vuxtepivijc dpdoews xeiuevov drgOfjvot mpocetake xal purddttecGat. ert 
dé Kwvotavtivou xat Elonyns tev evoeBadv BociA£ov, tvdictidvt 6’, Weta THs 
TPEMOvONS TILS EMavHAGEr Ev TH TEMEveEl AVTHC.... TOOTO dé TÒ Ocupa cov xal 
Akióypagpov Satya peta xpóvouc xB’ tig tod napavópov ceAsvtfjc abv Tots eù- 
aePeotatots Baccio xai Tapaciw TH dyiwtåtw natpipxn nuts eO ed ue0o 
xai cv adtots xatmoTtacdpEebe wç eveELot peydAns dEwlEvtes xápiroc. 


By means of a nocturnal vision, God ordered it to be picked up where 
it lay and guarded. Under the pious Constantine [v1] and Irene, in the 
4th indiction [AD 796], it returned with due honour to her church ... 
Twenty-two years after the criminal’s death I myself saw this wonderful 
and memorable miracle in the company of the most pious emperors and 
Tarasios the most holy patriarch, and along with them I kissed it, unwor- 
thy as I was to have been granted so signal a grace.?3 


Even though Theophanes is a little short on details about the ‘nocturnal vi- 
sion, and even if Cyril Mango is right (as I think he is) that it was not actually 
Theophanes who was present but his friend the chronicler George Synkellos,3+ 
this is still a case of a chronicler emphasising his presence at the fulfillment of 
a vision—and hence that he is a committed believer in visions. So although 
he can point to Muhammed lying about a dream, Theophanes has no doubts 
about the accuracy of Christian visions and dreaming. 


33 Theophanes, AM 6258 (de Boor 439-440). 
34 Mango 1978, 9-17. 
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3 Skylitzes?5 


My final two chroniclers, both from the mid to late nth century, are intrigu- 
ingly linked in that Kedrenos lifted his final 500 pages almost verbatim from 
Skylitzes with some minimal but intriguing rewriting,?® although the recent 
first critical edition sensibly omits those last 500 pages.?" (It remains an edition 
of over 900 pages in two volumes.) Yet despite this link the two at first sight ap- 
pear to be in marked contrast over their treatment of dreams. Dreams are rare 
in Skylitzes and visions only slightly less so, but Skylitzes is very much aware of 
the problem of interpretation for almost every vision that he includes, whereas 
his dreams sometimes imply little more than an abstract wish or aspiration. 
For instance, at the accession of Constantine vi1 Porphyrogennetos there is 
the account of Constantine Doukas' unsuccessful attempt to become emperor. 


ó Kwvatavtivos xai npótepov óvetportoAQv Thv BotatAetotv xal Sid mov tóc atotfc 
eqleptevoc.38 


Now Constantine had already been dreaming of becoming emperor and 
was always aiming in that direction.?? 


Here, despite the use of óvetponoAóv, this is not necessarily a reference to actual 
dreams rather than simply being Skylitzes’ way of describing Constantine's as- 
pirations. Likewise, we are told also of the unsuccessfulattempt by Teichomeros 
to become the Bulgarian emperor but who lost his life in the process: "Thus he 
who had dreams of becoming ruler lost both the throne and his life.”40 

Here again Skylitzes is surely describing an aspiration rather than drawing 
attention to an actual dream, as is well brought out in each case by Wortley's 
translation, reinforced here by the absence of any earlier reference to any 
dreaming by Teichomeros. So Magdalino is perfectly justified in not including 
either of these examples in his catalogue of dreams in Skylitzes.*! 


35 Skylitzes’ chronicle is arranged by reigns. It is convenient to refer to each reign as a chapter 
as is done for both the standard French (2004) and English (2010) translations, together 
with the name of the emperor as occurs in Thurn's (1973) critical edition. 

36 As John Burke has pointed out to me and is discussed in Burke, Scott and Tuffin (forth- 
coming since February 2014). 

37 Tartaglia 2016. 

38 Skylitzes (Constantine v11) chapter 2 (Thurn 1973, 197.40-41). 

39 Skylitzes (Constantine v11) chapter 9.2 (Wortley 2010, 191). 

40 Skylitzes (Michael rv) ch. 23 (Thurn 1973, 411.35-36): xal ó pv we ¿v dvelpw SdEac pkar cov 
TH dpyf xatactpeget xal THY čwhv; chapter 19.23 (Wortley 2010, 386). 

41 Magdalino 2014, 141. 
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Although Skylitzes, as stated, acknowledges the problems of dream inter- 
pretation in almost every one of his few references, he never actually rejects a 
vision as being false. Rather he is aware of his readers’ possible rejection of it 
and needs to meet that objection in advance as though to justify his use of the 
vision as genuine material for his historical narrative. We are told that the ill 
Patriarch Eustathios “fell asleep and saw a terrible vision (a real vision, not a 
dream)"? and later that a bishop’s servant “saw in a vision (not a dream, for he 
was awake)’43 swarms of locusts which then disappeared, followed by a com- 
plicated explanation, leading to this admonition: 


tadta, EPN, Emre te nal emededoetat EM’ buds did THY NapaBacw cv tod 
0£00 EvtoAWv xal TO yevópevov dvóatov elc Te TOV Boot éa Pwpavòv xal elc Thv 
avtod xoityy. 


These, he said, came and will come upon you because of your trans- 
gression of God’s commandments and the desecration of the emperor 
Romanos which has taken place and the violation of his marriage bed.*# 


Skylitzes’ language in both cases here makes clear that he recognised the prob- 
lem of distinguishing real visions from deceptive dreams as well as pointing 
to a divine warning lying behind the dream, and hence his need to emphasise 
to his audience that particular visions were indeed real. Likewise various por- 
tentous visions, as well as comets, presage the fall of Bardas under Michael 111, 
which leads Skylitzes to keep his audience in suspense by noting, “Such was 
the dream; the narrative will show whether what was seen in the vision came 
to pass,”*> as of course it later does, though also acknowledging the (remote) 
possibility that the visions were misleading. Elsewhere a virtuous monk has a 
vision about Bardas that Bardas misinterprets as favouring him, as Skylitzes 
points out, when what it really revealed “was the wrath of God against the 
Romans"^6 So here the dream's warning message is true enough but open to 
human misinterpretation. But Skylitzes also draws attention to the wider range 


42 àpinvwwoes xoi ópå Bapa peuctov, Ura, obx óvap: Skylitzes (Basil 11 and Constantine vii 
bis) chapter 16.47 (Thurn 1973, 368, Wortley 2010, 348). 

43  Oeasapévov ... Oéaua oùx övap, dA’ Uap: Skylitzes (Michael 1v) ch. 19.4 (Thurn 1973, 394- 
95, Wortley 2010, 372). 

44 Skylitzes (Michael 1v) chapter 19.4 (Thurn 1973, 395, Wortley 2010, 372). 

45 xaldpév dvetpoc obtog, eL 8& xai ép) tà Ceabevta, SyAwoet Ta petà taŭra. Skylitzes, (Michael 
111) chapter 5.22 (Thurn 1973, 111, Wortley 2010, 112). 

46 = Av dE doa h rpóc Popatouc deyy x00 Oeod. Skylitzes, (Basil 11 and Constantine vit! bis) chap- 
ter 16.2 (Thurn 1973, 317, Wortley 2010, 301). 
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of warning signs. In referring to earthquakes, comets and storms, Skylitzes 
states firmly: “In my opinion, these things presaged the forthcoming unpar- 
alleled catastrophe for the tyrants.’4” In all of this, his understanding of the 
phenomena of dreams and visions is so very different from that of Malalas and 
Theophanes. 

But simply in discussing the problems of interpretation (and on occasions 
deliberately keeping the audience in suspense about the outcome), Skylitzes 
gives the visions and dreams significance in the narrative, so that they make 
the events associated with them stand out. As an example it is worth looking 
at his account of the rise of Basil 1 to the throne, to which Magdalino*® and 
Calofonos*® give especial attention, although they are analyzing not Skylitzes 
but Theophanes Continuatus which contains the same material but presented 
rather differently. 

That difference in presentation is significant. Both Skylitzes and TheophCont 
tell the story of a giant eagle that shaded the baby Basil 1 from the sun. Basil's 
mother kept chasing it away by throwing stones at it, but the eagle kept return- 
ing. In Skylitzes Basil's mother eventually got the picture and so was 'finally just 
able to perceive the meaning of this sign from God’ (póAic notè ovvaioðnow Tod 
Qetov AopiBévet cop B6Aov)*9? that Basil would become emperor. Here we have a 
sign from God that is not a vision (to go along with earthquakes and comets), 
but it is this story that then sets the tone for what follows, giving strength to 
the account of dreams that follows. In the very next paragraph Basil grows up, 
gets to Constantinople and sleeps outside a monastery whose hegoumenos is 
told in a dream to call out for Basil because he will become emperor?! The 
hegoumenos rejects this advice because it is just a dream; so the vision returns 
for a second and third time, before the hegoumenos finally acts, which sets up 
the process for Basil to become emperor, again pointing to a separation of real 
visions from deceptive dreams. In Skylitzes the series of rejections makes a far 
larger impression than if the hegoumenos had accepted the dream automati- 
cally, which, because of the eagle story, we as an audience know he should have 
done but which Skylitzes deliberately exploits to give emphasis to the story. 

In TheophCont, the basic material is similar but the treatment is quite dif- 
ferent, leading to Calofonos and Magdalino understandably omitting the 
eagle story while they concentrate exclusively on the mother's three dreams 


47  Tadta Sé npoepývvov, oipat, Thv péMovoav Scov oddérw yevécOot xataotpophv TAY Tupdvvwv. 
Skylitzes, (Michael rv) chapter 19.21 (Thurn 1973, 408.62—63, Wortley 2010, 384). 

48 . Magdalino 2014, 127-128. 

49  Calofonos 2014, 101-106. 

50 Skylitzes (Basil 1), chapter 6.3 (Thurn 1973, 119, Wortley 2010, 120). 

51 Skylitzes (Basil 1), chapter 6.4. 
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as the background to the hegoumenos’ dreams. For the eagle story, although 
TheophCont tells us that “in such a way does God always, well before great 
events <occur>, introduce certain symbolic intimations of what is to come.... 
The same thing would not infrequently happen to Basil in his later childhood"? 
there is at no stage any suggestion of his mother actually understanding what 
had been happening. Rather: 


OM’ ev ovdevl oyeðòv Adyw Tote Tadta EtiBeto. mpó Tod yap EUqavels xa- 
TASTY VO TAS EV AUTH dpetdc, xàv peyda TA npopawópeva, NUEAEITO xal 
TapEAdvoavev, oùðevòç Ouvotiévou TOV öyxov TOD TEcyLATOS Ev oixi AITH xod 
Onpocucj önwç EAGot mote Pareabaut elc vov. 


But at that time this attracted almost no attention, for before his virtues 
were revealed, the portents, striking as they were, went unheeded and un- 
noticed, since it could not have occurred to anyone that such a momen- 
tous event would ever happen in a family of simple and humble people.*? 


Furthermore, the story of Basil's journey to Constantinople and the Aegou- 
menos' dream is not introduced for four lengthy paragraphs that emphasise 
instead a further three dreams by his mother that (somewhat elusively) fore- 
tell Basil's brilliant future, by which stage the eagle story is almost a distant 
memory for the reader. 

In TheophCont it is via dreams that God reveals the future in a way that 
is comprehensible to human beings (in these cases, Basil's mother and the 
hegoumenos) while the eagle story (being neither a vision nor a dream but 
parallel rather with phenomena such as comets and earthquakes) remains 
beyond comprehension, certainly to a simple family in a humble rustic com- 
munity, though the audience, no doubt well aware of its own contrasting ur- 
bane sophistication, will have immediately recognised (as intended) the clear 
evidence of Basil's future greatness. 

As Magdalino puts it: "The dream narratives in the Vita Basilii are also there 
to prove the value of dreams as valid instruments of Divine Providence" 5* 
Madgalino then also points to a later passage in the narrative where 
TheophCont stresses this point. In the account of Basil's rise to being emperor, 


52  TheophCont, Basil 1.5 (Ševčenko 2011, 23-25) ote Tov peyáňwv npaypátwv del nóppo0sv ó 
óc npoxataßdMetar Tiva cüpoAo xai cexpyjput THY elc Üotepov. ... ToOTO dé Kal elc THY &o- 
pevny NAuctoev odx OArydnas yéyovev Ex’ AŬT. 

53 TheophCont, Basil 1.5 (Ševčenko 201, 24-25). 

54  Magdalino 2014, 128. 
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TheophCont can leave the eagle story as a sign that the reader is entitled to 
know about even though it was not understood by those who witnessed it, but 
it is Basil’s mother’s three dreams and the three dreams of the hegoumenos 
that are the clear indicators of Divine Providence to the actual participants in 
the history. 

In Skylitzes the situation is different. There the chronicler seems conscious 
of the pressure on him to show his own awareness of the problems of interpret- 
ing God’s signs in order to convince a perhaps doubting audience. The signs are 
provided by God and are therefore automatically valid, but humanity needs to 
be aware of the problem both of identifying which signs are genuinely from 
God (and so needing to distinguish between real visions and false dreams) and 
of properly interpreting God’s genuine signs. And the chronicler needs to dem- 
onstrate to his audience that he himself is aware of these problems and so 
needs to provide evidence of where signs are genuine (“a real vision because 
he was awake"; the eagle returning three times after being shooed away). But 
at the same time the chronicler can exploit the eagle story in a way that al- 
lows readers to enjoy their own realisation of the hegoumenos' dreams being 
genuine and needing to be obeyed. But this in part depends on Skylitzes having 
demonstrated to his audience that the protective eagle and the hegoumenos’ 
dreams were genuine and not illusory, something that he clearly felt was nec- 
essary when dealing with dreams and other phenomena, as shown by his care 
to stress this in all his examples of dreams and visions. He accepts that God 
does provide signs but is aware both of misinterpretation (such as Bardas' 
misinterpretation of the virtuous monk's vision) and of deception (such as 
illusory dreams). 

Basil's eagle story itself is intriguing because of its own history. The eagle 
story had already been used quite a bit before Basil, with two separate pro- 
tective-eagle stories used by Marcian in the 5th century, discussed earlier, and 
another by Philippikos in 702. Philippikos announced he would become em- 
peror after dreaming that his head was shadowed by an eagle, or rather that 
is what we are told, first by Theophanes and then by Pseudo-Symeon, Symeon 
Logothete and Kedrenos,” for which the current emperor, Tiberios Apsimar, 
promptly banished him. Philippikos only became emperor a decade later 
which was presumably when his eagle was dreamed up. Regrettably we do 
not know the circumstances that required him to backdate the dream by a de- 
cade or why he had been banished by the previous emperor which would have 
been for something other than a not-yet-invented dream. With this history of 


55 Theophanes, AM 6194 (de Boor 372); Ps-Sym. 194v.25-195r12; Sym.Log. 116.2, (Wahlgren 
2006, 174); Ked, 463.4 (Tartaglia 2016, 737). 
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the protective-eagle story to predict an emperor, one wonders what the re- 
action to Basil’s re-use of it would have been among those Byzantines who 
knew their history, but clearly the protective eagle had a good track record for 
convincing Byzantines, despite the sensible Malalas’ rejection of it in favour of 
a dream. 


4 Kedrenos 


Kedrenos differs from the other chroniclers notably by having included dreams 
and visions far more frequently than other chroniclers. Counting instances is 
not entirely straightforward since some return or are introduced on more than 
one occasion and as both dream and vision, but on my count, excluding any- 
thing that he filched from Skylitzes in his final 500 pages, there are about sixty 
in total (27 dreams and 34 visions but with some ambiguity about the alloca- 
tion). Whatever the precise figure the total stands in marked contrast to the 
chronicles and histories examined by Paul Magdalino. There are also any num- 
ber of other phenomena that are clearly linked to divine warnings and so have 
a status equivalent to visions in the narrative. Kedrenos’ dreams and visions 
are always genuine without posing problems of interpretation, so in general 
he apparently felt no need to cope with Skylitzes’ questioning audience. As the 
dreams and visions are presented clearly as divine warning signs, there simply 
is not room for any doubt, while the considerably larger number of dreams 
and visions does reveal this increasing presence of the divine in human af- 
fairs. That said, Kedrenos does also show that he was aware that interpretation 
could be a problem. 

This is shown early in Kedrenos’ Old Testament section (so near the begin- 
ning of the chronicle), when he discusses and analyses at remarkable length 
the problems of interpreting the prophecies that he uses to introduce his ac- 
count of the patriarch Joseph’s interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams. Although 
in that analysis he concentrates on prophecy and scarcely mentions dreams or 
visions themselves as being in any way problematic, he nevertheless includes 
dreams precisely at one point while his context of Joseph as dream interpreter 
certainly implies that dreams need also to be taken into account. Given the rel- 
atively large number of dreams that he includes across the rest of the chronicle, 
it is significant that he also draws attention to the general rarity of those sent 
by God, behaving as though he were more in line with Magdalino’s sources. 


odtw pèv và dpdwata &uvdpd tç cAnPelag mootimwots v. xol yap xoi 
todto mpopytetas eldoc, xoi £v MoMois EVewpyOy moAAcxAI¢ ý St’ dveipwv Tod 
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weMovtos mpodHAwatc, £v olg Sid xpetttovos yivetat xoxoyf)c, Wonep £v TH 
Papaw xai và Notouyo8ovócop xai doug mAElototc. 


In this way then the visions were a dim prefiguration of the truth—for 
this too is really a kind of prophecy, and the prognostication of the fu- 
ture through dreams has been often observed in the case of many people. 
In dreams the prognostication occurs through a more powerful inspira- 
tion, just as in the case of Pharaoh and Nebuchadnezzar and very many 
others.56 


"A&tov 88 eldevat tac Stapopds TAV mpogperetóv. Y) LEV ydp EOTL rvevporcoa) xal 
ANIH Tavty, toc ý) Td Oeod xai THV dylwv, Ev xap TH idiw TO TEPAS dxptBc 
TOV TPOPYTEVOLEVWY ETLPEPOVTA. AAN SE Goupiovucr, ev Tois TAY Ootpóvov Be- 
pameutaic evepyoupevy. moAvtpomos dé aŭt. 


It is worthwhile knowing the differences between prophecies. For the one 
is spiritual and in every way truthful, like that of God and the saints, in 
its own time bringing about the accomplishment precisely of the things 
that were prophesied. The other is demonic, being brought into effect 
amongst those who worship demons. This one has many forms. 


Kedrenos itemises at some length these forms (omitted by me), including a 
reference to augury: 


56 
57 


» 4 


xai &coty Õe dotpwv Ñ 08x Y dveipwv patatwy, olor xa’ Exdotov nâo npo- 
onintovat. ozávtot yàp Aiav of dvwdev yixovtes, o0vot SE návteç Satpoviwdes ol 
TOTO! THS npopyteiaç xai otToYaCTIXol, ot xatà cUUBEBNXxd¢ da ebovrec £v 
TOW ÈV TOIG TAElaTOLS Giorpeivougty. 


When it is done through stars or waters or empty dreams, the kinds of 
things that befall everyone every day—for those that have come from 
above are exceedingly rare. All these modes of prophecy are demonic and 
proceed by conjecture, and, although in some cases they prove true by 
accident, in most cases they miss the mark.5” 


Cf. Ps-Sym. 32v.38-33r.3. 
Kedrenos, 51 (Tartaglia 2016, 126—127). My italics. For the paragraph as a whole, cf. Ps. S. 
331.3-28 almost verbatim. 
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The whole account takes up some thirty lines in Tartaglia's recent edition.5? 
Admittedly the account is lifted virtually verbatim from Pseudo-Symeon, but 
it is nevertheless intriguing that it appears so early in his chronicle and at such 
length, as it is simply an introduction to a perfectly standard account of Joseph 
whose reliability as a dream interpreter was presumably not open to question. 
And although it must be doubtful whether Kedrenos’ readers would have kept 
in mind these doubts as they slogged their way through the next 650 pages (if 
anyone, apart from scribes, ever did) or 1150 pages if they also read the Skylitzes 
section, it does at least show that Kedrenos himself was aware that there could 
be doubts. 

At a much later stage in a somewhat different context Kedrenos also needed 
to point out that God has allowed various dubious characters in the past to per- 
form wonders, occasionally for the benefit of mankind but more often to trick 
people or to test the strength of faith among the orthodox. He cites Anastasius 
of Sinai (named as the great Anastasius of Theoupolis, that is, Antioch) on the 
success of Apollonius of Tyana as a magician: 


‘AmoMwviov dé péypt vOv ëv tot Tóno evepyodot Tà dmotEAEouaTa iotåpue- 
vat, TÀ pÈ elg drcotpoTY Cwwv tetpanddwv xal metewav BAdmtew Suvapevwv 
avOpwrous,... xai do elc Etepa Ertl qOopa xai BAGBY avOpwmwv ónápyovca 
ATOTPÓTNAIA totovtat.... ot Saiuoves dt’ adtob ... onpete Tiva £& òvóuata adtod 
eTeTEAEONY Ttpóc AandTHY TAV EdeELVOV dvôpwnrwv TOV Padiws DmoxAETTOLE- 
vc sig TA TOLTA bd ToD StaBdAov. 


Until today in many places the talismans set up by Apollonius still work, 
some to ward off quadrupeds and birds capable of harming humans ... and 
others warding off other things that destroy and harm human beings.... 
The demons through him ... executed certain wonders in his name in 
order to deceive piteous people who are easily deceived in such things 
by the devil.9? 


And then Kedrenos continues in his own voice (though lifted verbatim from 
George the monk): 


tadta dé ndévta cvyywpyncel ToD Oeod xai &vepysto Gotuóvov yivovtat meds TO 
Sid THV TOLOUTWY TEAYLATWY SoxiLdZecOo THY huetépav åpðóðočov mic, ci 
edpain oti xal nayia poo iévouca TH xvpiw xoi un orocupopévy) 0x5 Tod 


58 Kedrenos, 50.2-51 (Tartaglia 2016, 126—127). 
59 Kedrenos, 260.15-24 (Tartaglia 2016, 438—439). 
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&x0po0 Sia t&v Pavtaciwdayv TEPÅTWV xod TATAVIKAY EPYWV TAY TPATTOLEVWV 
on TOV SovAwY xod DINpETHv cfc xaxiac. 


All these things, with the permission of God and through the action of 
demons, are done in order that through things like this our orthodox faith 
is tested, [to see] if it is steadfast and firmly attached to the Lord and 
not seduced by the enemy through the showy wonders and satanic works 
performed by the slaves and servants of evil.6° 


None of this involves dreams, though one could argue that it involves visions, 
but again it does point to a similar situation and to the doubts against which 
Skylitzes found it necessary to be on guard. All this material is lifted from ear- 
lier sources, but that, for Kedrenos and other chroniclers, is evidence of its 
accuracy and worth, plagiarism being a virtue. And it does help reinforce 
his concern over the difficulty both of interpreting strange phenomena and 
of whether they possess divine authority or whether they can provide severe 
challenges to proper faith. In this his position is close to Skylitzes and so very 
different from Malalas. 

Here it is worth noting Kedrenos’ overall methodology. His chronicle at its 
most basic level is an attempt to combine secular history (which he largely 
lifts from Pseudo-Symeon, probably via the so-called Epitome) with ecclesias- 
tical and theological history, for which he relies largely on George the monk. 
Although his discussion of the problems involved in prophecy—which also 
covers dreams and visions—is in the context of Joseph’s dreams in the Old 
Testament, his source is Pseudo-Symeon. So the presence of dreams and vi- 
sions should be understood in a context of secular affairs; that is, God’s in- 
terference in human affairs is part of secular history, not ecclesiastical or 
theological history. Although that is natural and obvious enough when one 
bothers to think about it, it does help emphasise that in the Byzantine way of 
recording and remembering the past, there is always a need to keep in mind 
God's ever-present involvement. 


5 Conclusion 
It may well be wise not to try to draw general conclusions from my survey of 
these four chroniclers. Malalas’ acceptance of dreams and visions as real is 


clear enough but he does not treat them as anything out of the ordinary and 


60 Kedrenos, 260.29-34 (Tartaglia 2016, 439). 
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his noting of them is infrequent. Theophanes provides a stronger impression 
of divine interference in human affairs right through his chronicle than does 
Malalas, one of his main sources, and to do this he clearly sought out extra 
material. He does also show his own awareness that reports of visions could 
be manipulated and so he may stand mid-way between sixth-century Malalas 
and the eleventh-century Skylitzes and Kedrenos not only in time but also in 
his approach to dreams and visions. Skylitzes was considerably aware of the 
problem of interpretation and deception but as an historian he felt the need 
to emphasise that his examples are genuine. Kedrenos includes dreams and vi- 
sions on a much larger scale and clearly accepts them. But he also provides the 
most detailed discussion of the problems of interpretation and of the oddities 
in his examples of God's interference in human affairs. This may suggest that, 
although the acceptance of dreams as messages from God remained constant, 
as these were exploited more in chronicle narratives, so an awareness of the 
problems of interpretation also grew, perhaps paralleling the growth in dream- 
interpretation handbooks. But at this stage this should remain merely as a sug- 
gestion as we may simply be dealing with the personal idiosyncrasies of four 
different writers. An examination of that is something that lies well beyond the 
scope of this very preliminary study. 


6 Appendix: Dreams and Visions in Kedrenos 


Although I have separated Kedrenos' dreams from visions in the following list, the 
allocation is somewhat arbitrary, though unimportant. References are all to section 
numbers in Tartaglia 2016, together with the page number for the precise Greek phrase 
that indicates a dream or vision. I have only provided enough Greek text to indicate 
that there is a dream or vision. 


Dreams 

254 Tartaglia 2016, 103, Inachos searching for Io (6vap 9&po0ct). 

45.2 Tartaglia 2016, 122, Jacob at Baithel, £l8& tò poo. 

50.1 Tartaglia 2016, 125-6, Joseph's dreams as young man «àv évumv(tv dxovovtss. 

52.1 Tartaglia 2016, 127, Joseph in prison àqócepot elSov évorvia. 

52.2 Tartaglia 2016 128, Pharaoh's dream évórtvtov elSe Papaw (plus a second time). 

82 Tartaglia 2016, 178, Endymion, seeking to learn the divine name in a dream pov ... 
TO 6elov övopa ev ópåpatı. 

83 Tartaglia 2016, 178-9, The Lord to Moses, and Aaron év ópåpatı ox yvwoðýoopar. 
85.4 Tartaglia 2016 181, Ambran to wife Iochabed about Moses xat& tovs Önvovç nåvta ... 
ovpBycdpeva £x bod. 
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135.1 Tartaglia 2016, 250, Argonauts’ temple turned into church by Constantine after 
dream (Kwvotavtivos xat’ övap xypnuatiaeic). 

228.3 Tartaglia 2016, 362, God appears to Alexander the great in dream at Jerusalem 
dp uot xaT” óvarp ... 6 Gedc. 

301.2 Tartaglia 2016, 481, Constantine’s vision of True Cross, both daytime vision and 
dream (vision during night). patvetar obv orc £v Exty Wow THs huépas 6 x(juoc otavpds 
KOTETKELATLEVOS, EXwWV Etypagyy dt’ dotépwv. ««Ev TobTW vixa>>. £v dpdpatt dE THs 
VUKTOS EpiaTaTat AVTH 6 xüptog AEYWV ... 

302.1 Tartaglia 2016, 483, Constantine’s dream to seek out Sylvester xat’ dvap 604. 

306.2 Tartaglia 2016, 500, Constantine’s dream to build a city for the Theotokos nò tod 
xupíou TPÒÇ AdTOV KATA TOÙÇ Ünvouc. 

333:3 Tartaglia 2016, 545, Before his death, [Valens] saw in a dream a man saying to him: 
“Go quickly to the great Mimas where a dreadful fate will snatch your wretched self.” 
eedouto Kat’ dvap. 

3741 Tartaglia 2016, 602, St John to Theodosius 11 that Marcian would succeed him 
Iwdvvys ó Seordyos dmexcAurperv. 

3963 Tartaglia 2016, 615, The deceased patriarch Makedonios to someone called 
Theodore in a dream elev év ópåpatı. 

396:2 Tartaglia 2016, 615, An Alexandrian saw a terrible spectre in his dreams. xa0’ 
Ürtvouc dé tıç elé tiva poßepòv Atyovta. 

396:5 Tartaglia 2016, 616—617, A terrifying figure appeared to Anastasios in a dream say- 
ing: “Do not harm Justin and Justinian in any way.” napéotn adT@ tig xaT’ övap poßepòç 
Aéyov. 

396:6 Tartaglia 2016, 617, Anastasios saw in a vision a terrifying man holding a book. He 
told Amantios the praepositus about the dream who said: “I too saw that’, Avactdctos 
eldev év dpduatt &vdpa poßepóv ... elev abt TÒ Spape. 6 dé elev Sti Keyw ebeacdpyy ... 
After Proklos the interpreter of dreams, had come é86vtog 8£ 100 dvetpoxpitov IIpóxAov. 
414 Tartaglia 2016, 649, The (deceased) philosopher appeared to the bishop in a dream 
saying, emipatvetot LAT” dvap ó MPlAdaogos TH éntoxóno. 

424:1 Tartaglia 2016, 663, A divine utterance was given to this emperor through an angel 
in a dream todtw TÔ Baotret yéyove bela óuph, &yyédov Kat’ dvap Elmdvtos. 

426:2 Tartaglia 2016, 666, The master of the house saw the Theotokos in a dream stand- 
ing. ó Seondtng 8€ TH oixiaç cide xat’ övap éntovácoty ott THY Osoxóxov. 

4331 Tartaglia 2016, 676.13-14, Maurice's vision about death. ei8ev 6 Mavpixtog èv jug 
vox. 

451 Tartaglia 2016, 718, Thessaloniki / Give victory to another. 0e pet xot! dvap 6 BactrEdc. 
453:3 Tartaglia 2016, 724.19, But not even while he was in Sicily did the dream fly away 
from him. dA o08' év XoceAtot StatpiBovtt anénty ó óvetpoc am’ aoro. 

453:3 Tartaglia 2016, 724.14, Losing heart at keeping on seeing this dream the spiritless 
fellow decided to depart for Sicily. xa’ Ünvouc cuyvas Epatveto adtd. 
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463:4 Tartaglia 2016, 737, Apsimaros exiled the patrician Philippikos, the son of 
Nikephoros, because he was dreaming of becoming emperor. For he claimed to have 
seen in a dream that his head was shadowed by an eagle épaoxe yàp Ewpaxevar xat’ 
dvap Sti y] xepoy adtod EoxidCeto Und detod. 


Visions and divine voices 

39:1 Tartaglia 2016, 117, The Word of God to Abraham «à ABpacp 6 tod Oeod paveis. 

50:2 Tartaglia 2016, 126, visions were a dim profiguration of the truth «à dpduata &pvðpà 
THS GAnPeiag npotónrwoç Hv 

[57:3 Tartaglia 2016, 135, God talking to Moses]. 

63:4 Tartaglia 2016, 146, Moses was again ordered by God to go up on the mountain and 
take the inscribed tablets that God had set down as law. 

68:6 Tartaglia 2016, 156, Angel of Lord to Gedeon w@6y dyyeXoc xvpiov và Teðewv. 

79 Tartaglia 2016, 173, Daniel and prophecy of Antichrist £v tH dmtacia éwpaxévar 

134:2 Tartaglia 2016, 248, Gabriel to Daniel of Christ «à AavinA wpd8yoo ... at dmtaciat 
cf. 154 Tartaglia 2016, 283—284, AavinA tac 81& cfc 100 l'oBpu]A dntacias cide. 

2094 Tartaglia 2016, 342, Daniel in the vision of the four beasts ó Ava ¿v tH t&v 
tecodpwv Onptwv omtacia cf. 211.1 (same Greek). 

216 Tartaglia 2016, 348, Zachary saw the archangel Gabriel announcing to him the con- 
ception of John the Baptist. Ete tov doyeyyeAov T'ofpu]A. 

217 Tartaglia 2016, 349, Theotokos heard a voice saying to her from God, ‘You will bear 
my son’ ýxovoe qovfjc Acyouoys aùth 8ed8ev. [Not vision or dream but equivalent]. 

217 Tartaglia 2016, 349, And after six months the archangel Gabriel appeared to her, 
announcing the salvation of the world. But she told no one of this until after she gave 
birth. pan adth ó deycyyeros l'agpu]A. 

220:3 Tartaglia 2016, 352, Virgin’s death [the archangel appeared to her, bearing the 
prize. She surrendered her holy soul to God her Lord and son aged 72]. 

256:3 Tartaglia 2016, 414, I had a vision, and behold a ram standing. &i8ov &v dpcpart, xoi 
iSov xptóc EoTHKWS. 

256.3 Tartaglia 2016, 414, You will see more clearly, when you have heard this vision, 
what the prophet announced to you in parables. cicecbe capéatepov dxoboavtes aÙtÀs 
THS Opdcews. 

308:1 Tartaglia 2016, 502, Helen, advised by a vision, departed to Jerusalem ... finding 
the honoured cross 'EAéw ý tno Tod Bacthews otepbeion di’ dmtactac eic tà TepocdAvpa 
AMEOVETAL ... TOV TiULov oOTALPdV Ebpodoa. 

311:1 Tartaglia 2016, 511, Philo furthermore said [this] regarding the vision of God which 
Moses saw in the bush: ®idwv nepi to Bedpatoç, of cide Mavofs ev tH Bic 

3462 Tartaglia 2016, 559, Theodosios the Great, while at war with the usurper Eugenios, 
after coming across a prayer-house on a mountain, fell on the ground weeping and 
beseeching God to help him. A little later awakening from sleep in despair he saw two 
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[figures] seated on white horses telling him to be of good heart and to arouse the army 
for battle. Of the figures one said that he was John himself and the other was Philip, 
both being apostles. One of the soldiers [also] saw this vision and reported it to the 
emperor. tavtyy 8£ thy öpacıv xai elc TAV OTPATIWTAY idav dmHyyElre TH Bac et. 

352 Tartaglia 2016, 564, Arsenios while praying to God at night heard a voice saying. 
odto¢ £v vuxtl Seduevos Tod 0200 Tjxoucs pwvijc Acyobons 

356 Tartaglia 2016, 566, Cyril of Alexandria was judged worthy of being put right by a 
mystic revelation, in which he seemed to be in some frightening and very beautiful 
place, in which crowds of holy angels stood around the mother of God. émoxadbdpet cti 
puot, £v f eddxet ëv tit xal nepa et xod poBep@ mdvu tonw edpeO hve. 

359 Tartaglia 2016, 573—574, When after praying for this for a long time I got into a [state 
of] ecstasy I saw a very beautiful man who grabbed me by the right hand. ¿mì oXov 
00v xpóvov voüxo ebydpevos èv uâ yivopar £v exotdcel, xod Oewpd dy8pa twd mv eoa] 
xpathoavtá pe TIS SeElas yetpóc. 

366:2 Tartaglia 2016, 580, On this very night the blessed Pulcheria saw St Stephen say- 
ing, ‘Behold your prayer has been heard. Oewpet ý paxapia TovAyepia tH otc) vuxti Tov 
&ytov Etrépavov A€yovta aÙth. «1800 ý mpocevyn cov cionxovoðn». 

3711 Tartaglia 2016, 587, A young man was lifted into the air and heard a divine voice 
ordering him to tell the bishop noncyy veav(o elc tov &épa xal Hxouge Being pwvijc. 
393:6 Tartaglia 2016, 611, When an earthquake was about to occur, a journeying soldier 
saw two soldiers coming towards him and one of them shouted back, ‘Take care of the 
house where Gregory's tomb is’. [Context rather than vocabulary shows this is a vision]. 
396:5 Tartaglia 2016, 616, Everything turned out exactly as the vision had proclaimed. 
TAPÉTTN AUTH Tig KAT’ Svap qopepóc A&yov. 

402:2 Tartaglia 2016, 626, There appeared to one god-fearing man in a vision to tell ev- 
eryone where they should inscribe above their door lintels, ‘Christ is with us, stay’. And 
when this was done the anger of God stayed. epdvy dé tivi GeocoBet dvOpmmw ev dpdportt 
einet nâo. 

423 Tartaglia 2016, 660, She found the boy sitting in the furnace quite unburnt. After 
taking him out she asked him how it was that he stayed unburnt and he replied: “A 
lady wearing purple came and put out the flame and told me, ‘Don't be afraid, boy"" 
[Context rather than vocabulary shows this is a vision]. 

431 Tartaglia 2016, 672—673, (?) The prefect entreated him by oaths not to dispel the vi- 
sion before everybody had had their fill of this incredible sight. 6 Smapyoc 8pxotc EBade 
uy xatardoat thy Gewplav, npiv &navtes EnpopyP@at tí] Tapaddtov tave dpdcews. 

433:1 Tartaglia 2016, 676, So with everyone praying for him, Maurice one night had 
a vision that he was standing at the Bronze Gate of the palace by the image of the 
Saviour and beside him was a great crowd of prisoners [of war], shouting and accusing 
him. And a voice came from the holy portrait saying, “Bring forward Maurice.” ei8ev ô 
Maupixtos £v pĝ voxel ... xot qovy| yéyovev &x Tod crylov yapaxtHpos Aéyoucot. 
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434:3 Tartaglia 2016, 680, In Alexandria a calligrapher who was pious, when he was 
returning home late at night from the night service, heard some statues on the altars 
saying that Maurice and his children had been killed and [reporting] all the calamities 
that had taken place in Byzantium. [Context rather than vocabulary]. 

434:11 Tartaglia 2016, 683, A holy monk from the days of Phokas in reflecting on God's 
judgement said, ‘Lord, why did you give the Christians such a lawless emperor?’ And a 
voice came to him unseen [saying] that, ‘I could not find anyone worse than him [better 
suited] to the evil of those now inhabiting the city’ [Context rather than vocabulary]. 
440:1 Tartaglia 2016, 752—753, The barbarians saw early in the morning as the sun was 
rising a distinguished woman coming out of the gate at Blachernai with some eunuchs. 
Believing her to be the empress, the wife of Heraclius, and that she was coming out to 
their leader for the sake of peace since the emperor was not in the City, they made a 
passage for her, so that any other people coming out would be subject to them. Then 
when they saw that she had gone out beyond the extent of the ditch and was not going 
off to their leader, they followed behind her. As they got close to her at the place known 
as the old rock, both she and those with her became invisible, and they themselves 
became entangled with one another and made their crowd full of confusion and they 
set about slaughtering one another until evening. [Context rather than vocabulary]. 
476:4 Tartaglia 2016, 752—753, A certain Constantine ... on seeing an image icon of the 
Theotokos that had been set up, picked up a stone and threw it at her. He broke the 
image and trampled on it after it had fallen down. He then saw in a vision the Lady 
standing beside him and saying to him: 'See what a brave thing you have done to me! 
Verily upon your head you have done it, Sewpet obv év dépduatt xopsotácov adt@ THV 
SéoTIOWWa Kal Aéyoucotv atti. 

484:1 Tartaglia 2016, 762, In the 15th [indiction] all of a sudden without visible cause 
a great many oily crosslets began to appear in the imperial city upon men’s garments 
and on the furniture of the churches. The mysteriousness of this presage inspired great 
sorrow and despondency among the people. Then God's wrath occurred [in the form 
of] various sufferings, destroying unsparingly not only the inhabitants of the city but 
also those of all its outskirts. Many men had hallucinations and, being in ecstasy, imag- 
ined that they were in the company of certain strangers of terrible aspect who, as it 
were, addressed in friendly fashion those they met and conversed with them. [Context 
rather than vocabulary]. 

[Pretend/sham vision] 44423 Tartaglia 2016, 705, Being destitute Moamed entered [the 
service of] some rich woman who was a relative of his, called Chadiga.... Since he was 
demonic, and he also suffered from epilepsy, he placated his wife, who was extremely 
upset that she, who was a noblewoman, had married a man such as he who was not 
only poor but was also demonic, by saying “I see a vision of an angel called Gabriel and 
I fall down.” With her was a monk who had been exiled there for his erroneous beliefs, 
a friend of hers, and she related everything to him including the name of the angel. 
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Wanting to satisfy her he told her that [the man] had spoken the truth; for this is the 
angel who is sent to every prophet. And she, believing the word of this false prophet, 
proclaimed him to the other women of her tribe. AyyéAov òntaciav Aeyovévou l'aBpu]A 
eco pó xoi mint. 
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CHAPTER 10 


Dream Portents in Early Byzantine and Early 
Islamic Chronicles 


Bronwen Neil 


The recent study of early Byzantine dream manuals has opened a window 
onto the concerns of ordinary people,! whether Christian or Muslim, as well as 
providing a theoretical framework for their interpretation. The tenth-century 
Arab Christian dreambook known as the Oneirocriticon of Achmet is evidence 
for the common roots of Byzantine Christian and Islamic dream interpreta- 
tion in this literary genre.? Other evidence of cultural cross-over is revealed 
in early Islamic and Byzantine dream narrative accounts in hagiography and 
chronicles. However, these genres reflect less the concerns of ordinary people 
and more the concerns of emperors, soldiers and saints. Even a cursory com- 
parison of the two traditions suggests that early Islamic dream-narrators used 
dreams in ways similar to their Byzantine (and Jewish) contemporaries,? and 
that their dream accounts served similar literary functions. This apparently 
arcane aspect of Greek and Arabic literature is worthy of study because it is a 
living tradition in many modern societies that descend from the Byzantine and 
Islamic traditions.* 

Previous studies of Byzantine chronographic literature on dreams have fo- 
cused on the period from the uth century onward.? I am interested here to 
see whether there are similarities between Byzantine and Islamic literature 
on dreams from earlier chronographic literature of the 7th to 10th centuries. 


1 As noted by MacAlister 1992, 140, of the Oneirocriticon of Artemidorus, a second-century 
Greek dream-interpreter from Asia minor. For a translation of six Byzantine oneirocritica 
see Oberhelman 2008 and his discussion of the genre in Oberhelman 2014. Many thanks to 
Aydogan Kars and an anonymous reviewer for their suggestions and comments. 
Oberhelman 1991; Mavroudi 2002. 

3 As Bulkeley 2008, 194, and Green 2003 have observed. 

4 As argued by Angelidi and Calofonos 2014; Edgar 2011; Felek and Knysh 2012; Kinberg 2012; 
Oberhelman 2013; Neil 2016. 

5 E.g. Magdalino 2014 studies sources ca. 1000-1360; Calofonos starts with the compila- 
tion of tenth-century historical works known as The Continuation of Theophanes, which 
cover the gth and 1oth centuries, from Leo v the Armenian to 961, during the rule of 
Romanos 11 Porphyrogenitus (959—963) (Calofonos 2014). See especially the helpful tabula- 
tion of Theophanes Continuatus' references to visions in Calofonos 2014, 122-123. 
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Other fields of study which produced literature, such as theology, law, mys- 
ticism and politics, could also be compared. Chronicles have been chosen 
because they lend themselves to comparison across the two monotheistic reli- 
gions of Islam and Christianity. Both traditions used chronography to illustrate 
the common idea of God’s providential hand operating throughout human 
history, from the first man Adam to the current day. Hadiths are also briefly 
analysed here, as they preserve the Prophet's sayings and the early Islamic tra- 
ditions that were incorporated into histories such as the Tariq of Al-Tabari, 
which spans from before the creation of Adam to Al-Tabari’s own lifetime 
(224-310 AH; 839-923 CE).8 

I focus here on the 7th to 10th centuries because this foundation period 
for Islam shows the closest interaction between the Islamic tradition and its 
Byzantine models. When we talk about dreams in Arabic literature, Ibn Sirin 
immediately comes to mind. Ibn Sirin (653/654—728 CE), a philosopher and 
prolific author from the earliest period of Islam, is generally thought to be the 
author of The Interpretation of Dreams, a tenth-century dreambook attributed 
to him. No genuine written works by Ibn Sirin survive, and his oral dream lore 
is known only from mentions of it in later literature." These fall outside the 
generic limits of this study, as do the Byzantine dream key manuals (oneiro- 
critica) that they resemble. 

Historical dreams are of course literary creations, usually related third-hand 
by a chronicler with his own agenda.? Calofonos notes that they are useful 
building blocks for making a larger narrative move along and for illustrat- 
ing larger themes in the narrative, such as the moral decline of the empire 
and punishment of heterodoxy in Theophanes Confessor (d. 818).9 Narrated 
dreams can be used in chronicles and hagiography, as in other literary genres, 
to “shape and reshape culture"? They enable a distancing of authority for both 
the dreamer and the narrator. If God sends a dream, the dreamer is not re- 
sponsible for its content, even if it is critical of the regime or other religious 
leaders. The narrator is also exonerated. As early as the 6th century, Byzantine 
subversives and commentators realised that dreams were very useful tools for 


6 Radtke and O'Kane 1996, 38-97. AH indicates the dating according to the Islamic lunar 
calendar, starting from Muhammad's hijra (the migration from Mecca to Medina) in 622. 
From here on, I give dates according to the Common Era. 


7 Lamoreaux 2002, 19-20. 

8 See Calofonos 2014, 96-97, and Mavroudi 2014 on the limitations of dream accounts in 
Byzantine historical sources. 

9 Calofonos 2010, 135. 


10 Marlow 2008b, 9-11. 
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establishing alternative religious authority or exercising criticism of the cur- 
rent or past regime (Kaiserkritik).! 

The parallels within the Byzantine texts adduced here will become obvious. 
Unlike our post-Freudian understanding of dreams as reflections of individual 
psychic processes of the unconscious, dreams had both individual and social 
significance in the Byzantine tradition, and also in the Islamic tradition up to 
the current day. Just like the ancient letter, dreams given to individuals were 
often shared for the spiritual benefit of the whole community. Immense semi- 
otic power was thus attributed to a medium that was able to be misrepresented 
and manipulated at will. This has always been the problem with dreams and 
is probably the main reason why they are discounted in post-Enlightenment 
societies. That is to say, if Freud had not existed, it would have been necessary 
to invent him, as psychoanalyst Nina Coltart put it.! 


1 Types of Dream in Byzantine Sources 


In her 1996 study of ninth-century Byzantine hagiography, Margaret Kenny 
identified six types of dream:! 1. Personal-mnemic, which concern everyday 
matters in the dreamer's life; 2. Medical-somatic, which includes those epi- 
sodes related to the workings of the body; 3. Prophetic, which present aspects 
of future events; 4. Archetypal-spiritual, in which the dreamer explores exis- 
tential questions, and which results in some transformation of behaviour; 5. 
Nightmares, with upsetting or frightening images; 6. Lucid dreams, in which 
the dreamer is aware of experiencing a dream and then consciously alters the 
course of events in the dream. Let us consider which of these types are appli- 
cable to the study of Byzantine and Islamic chronicles. 

Type 1, personal-mnemic dreams, which pertain to everyday matters in the 
dreamer's life, were not considered worthy of discussion in chronicles or hagi- 
ography, nor were medical-somatic dreams (type 2), and so have been exclud- 
ed from this study. Type 3, prophetic or mantic dreams, are at first glance most 
like those with which we are concerned here. However, our prophetic dreams 
pertain not only to the future but also to the present; they are divine messages 
rather than insights into the future. Any dream in which a prophet appears 


11 Strickler (2018) looks at the sixth-century precursors to seventh-century Byzantine apoca- 
lyptic, which featured frequent vaticinia ex eventu and Kaiserkritik, in Chapter 2. See fur- 
ther Strickler's chapter in this volume. 

12 Coltart 1991, 154. 

13 X Kenny1996, online. 
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may be considered prophetic (Calofonos would call these “oracular”, and they 
include appearances of angels and saints who deliver messages which may 
have personal or wider significance).^ I avoid the term ‘oracular’ as it stems 
from a pre-Christian tradition that is not comparable with the Christian tradi- 
tion of God-sent dreams, in that oracles had to be requested from the gods, 
their messages were usually ambiguous, and the delivery of an oracle required 
no virtue or action on the part of the seeker. Critiques of those who talk about 
the unseen (ghayb), or the soothsayers, appear immediately with the Qur’an 
and early hadith, as did criticism of divination in early Christian and Byzantine 
sources.) To cite a hadith of the prophet Muhammed, “The believer's dream is 
[only] one forty-sixth part of prophecy”,!6 where prophecy is meant as "knowl- 
edge of the future”. The fourth type seems to be more applicable than Type 3 to 
prophetic dreams in the Islamic context. 

Kenny’s Type 4, archetypal-spiritual dreams, in which the dreamer explores 
existential questions, and which may transform the dreamer's waking behav- 
iour, is perhaps Kenny's most problematic category, as it covers all the dreams 
that are included in chronicles. Any of these dream types, if negative, could 
also be classed as nightmares, Kenny's fifth type. Lucid dreams (type 6) are 
mentioned in Islamic dream narratives as well as Byzantine, as are types 3, 
4 and 5. While Kenny does not mention them in her ninth-century sources, 
dreams inspired by the Devil or demons are a feature of Byzantine hagiogra- 
phy, and later of Islamic hagiography. Bettina Krónung finds instances of de- 
monic ecstasy in various Lives written in our period of interest (the 7th to 10th 
centuries): those of Symeon Stylite the Younger, Martha, John the Almsgiver, 
Porphyry of Gaza, Daniel the Stylite and Theodore of Sykeon.!” However, in 
historiographical texts of this period there are no dreams of demonic origin, 
and thus no deception in dreams. Only the dreams which proved “true” were 
considered worthy of relating. 

In preference to Kenny's taxonomy, I have adopted Louise Marlow's iden- 
tification of the disparate functions of literary dreams, which include: *moral 


14  Calofonos 2014, 102-103 and n. 35 on the pagan tradition of oracular dreams, of which 
prophetic dreams were a subset. 

15 Neil (forthcoming) discusses the early Christian condemnation of divination; see also 
Neil 2016, 54-57; on the relaxation of Byzantine legal proscriptions of the practice by 
Leo v1 (886-912), see Mavroudi 2002, 61-62 and n. 36; Neil 2016, 58. 

16 — Sahih al-Bukhari; this hadith appears in al-Bukhan, Sahih al-Bukhari, Book 9 ch. 104, at 
icias.com/textarchive/bukhari/104.htm (accessed 9.02.17). It also appeared in the book of 
Hadiths by Abu Muslim. 

17 Krönung 2014, 52. 

18 Calofonos 2014, 98. 
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edification, providing support for a specific doctrinal or legal point of view, 
affirmation of a dynasty’s claims to political legitimacy, the establishment of 
an individual’s credentials in a given situation or arena, predicting, cautioning 
against or foreshadowing future events, addressing a disputed or even unmen- 
tionable topic, social or political commentary, or satire.”!9 We will see below 
how dreams are shaped also by genre, whether hagiography or chronogra- 
phy, and how constant these functions are across early Byzantine and Islamic 
sources. Let us start with dreams in Islamic and Byzantine hagiography, then 
proceed to their functions in early Byzantine and Islamic chronicles. 


2 Islamic Dream Narratives in Hagiography 


Islamic hagiographic dream tales, such as those related in the Life of the Friends 
of God by the Sufi Ali-Hakim al-Tirmidhi (d. 892 CE), were similar to the 
Byzantine in that they departed from the Aristotelian tradition, which denied 
that the medium of dreams could reveal the divine or the future. Inheritors of 
the Platonic tradition, on the other hand, were far more open to the possibil- 
ity of prophetic or mantic dreams. The use of dreams to predict one’s spiritual 
future was an innovation of Christianity (based on the New Testament story of 
Dives in Luke 169-31), with its concern for the afterlife, and proved even more 
popular in the medieval West than in the Greek East. It was also taken up in 
early Islam, where dreams were used to endorse Islamic scriptures and sayings 
of its founder, Muhammad. 

In Islamic dream narratives, as in Greek historiographic literature, dreams 
were treated as divine (or demonic) revelations. In Arabic the noun for dream 
interpretation (ta’bir) is related to the verb meaning “to draw moral lessons 
from mundane events" or “to contemplate” (/'tibar).?? Knowledge of scripture 
and virtuous living were essential for successful dream interpretation. In rela- 
tion to the patriarch Joseph, known to us from Genesis, the seventh-century 
hadith-narrator Ibn Abbas (d. 687-688) is quoted by the later Persian Sufi 
Haravi or Molla Meskin (fl. 15th c.) as saying that dream interpretation is the 
most complex of sciences because "the [dream] interpreter must master sev- 
eral other branches of knowledge", including arithmetic, times, natures, wis- 
dom, words, and the divine book and hadith (sayings). This knowledge started, 
according to Meskin, with Muhammad: “This knowledge became revealed to 


19 Marlow 2008b, n. 
20 Mahallati 2008, 158. 
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his [the Prophet’s] time, and his companions also received it as a blessing for 
their status"?! 

Although the early Lives of Muhammad affirm that the Prophet received 
his revelations from the angel Gabriel in two visions, the original Qur'anic ac- 
count of these (531-18) is somewhat vague.?? The appearance of the angel 
Gabriel to Muhammad was in line with earlier Jewish and Christian traditions. 
It is verified by a hadith in the collection of al-Bukhari (d. 870 CE), in which 
Muhammad's youngest wife A'isha relates how the angel Gabriel first appeared 
to Muhammad in a dream and commanded him to read words of revelation, 
even though the Prophet protested that he could not read.?? 


24 Abū Ja'far al-Qayint 

Dreams could also be used to authenticate hadiths, as in the dream narrative 
of Abi Ja'far al-Qayini, a tenth-century specialist in hadith from near Nishapur. 
He reported a dream he had on 27 October 996, in which he conversed with 
the Prophet.” It is conjectured that Al-Qayini had Sufi affiliations since he en- 
quired particularly of the Prophet about the orthodoxy of Sufism. Sufis upheld 
the belief that spiritual authority could be revealed in dreams, and that de- 
votion to the prophets was as important as studying hadith. This is also very 
evident in the writings of the Persian Sufi al-Tirmidhi.?5 The Sufi mystical tra- 
dition, which began in the gth century, introduced the element of divine love 
to Sufi asceticism, a piety movement which sprang up in protest against the 
worldliness of the Umayyad Caliphate (661—749). 

First, al-Qayini described a vision of an interaction with the Prophet while 
he was a child, in which Muhammad lifted him up above the heads of the 
adults surrounding him, thus establishing his spiritual credentials.?6 Then he 
asked Muhammad about the truth of his reported statement that “[W]hoever 
has seen me in a dream (ru’ya) has seen me in a waking state, for Satan does 
not imitate me.”?” The Prophet answered that it was true. Al-Qayini pressed 


21 . Meskin 1985, 123-124, in Mahallati 2008, 163. 

22 Peters 2003, 54, 62—63. 

23 The hadith goes like this: ‘Aisha said: The commencement of the Divine Inspiration to 
Allah’s Apostle was in the form of good righteous [true] dreams in his sleep. He never had 
a dream but that it came true like bright daylight.” Sahih al-Bukhari, Book 9, ch. 87, hadith 
1, cited from icias.com/textarchive/bukhari/o87.htm (accessed 9.02.17). The Arabic text 
is edited by Shakir 1958. 

24 Lamoreaux 2008. A translation of this brief text is found at Lamoreaux 2008, 87-96. 

25  . Radtke and O'Kane 1996. 

26  Al-Qayini, va (trans. Lamoreaux 2008, 90). 

27  Al-Qayini, v1.2 (trans. Lamoreaux 2008, 90-91). This hadith appears in al-Bukhari, Sahih 
al-Bukhari, Book 9 ch. 104, at icias.com/textarchive/bukhari/104.htm (accessed 9.02.17). 
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him, asking if this appearance in dreams was the real form of the Messenger 
or a likeness of the form that was buried in Medina? He replied that it was a 
likeness of the form. Then Al-Qayini pressed him further: “Is it the same spir- 
it in the form as in the likeness of the form?” Again, the Prophet replied in 
the affirmative. This discussion of the spirit that imbues the image perceived 
by the dreamer reveals that the image of the Prophet in a dream makes it a 
true dream. 

Later in al-Qayini's lucid dream (that is, a dream in which the dreamer knew 
that he was dreaming), he asks the Prophet if Sufism is acceptable, outlining 
three contentious teachings of the sect: they forbid disputational theology, ob- 
stinacy in religion, and discussion of the rival chains of command ( fitna) of 
the Companions,?8 through Muhammad's nephew Ali or his young wife A'isha. 
The Prophet answers that it is acceptable as are all the other sects of Islam. 
What matters most is the unity of believers and their tolerance of each other. 

Al-Qayinr' vision paved the way for other appearances by imams (spiritual 
leaders) in dreams. Visions of the Prophet and other spiritual leaders frequent- 
ly occurred at the tomb of the prophet in Medina and those of his immediate 
followers. For example, some three centuries after the death of 'Ali ibn Abi 
Talib (Muhammad's cousin and the first imam, according to the Shi'a, or the 
fourth caliph, according to the Sunni) in 661 CE, the tenth-century Abbasid 
poet Khalid Sindawi reported appearances of the Prophet to visitors at 'Ali ibn 
Abi Talib's tomb in Najaf (Iraq). Shi'ite writers promoted this tomb as a pil- 
grimage site, modelling its virtues on the Sunni shrines at Mecca and Medina. 
For the Shi'a, 'Ali ibn Abi Talib's tomb is still the third holiest place of wor- 
ship and the destination of many pilgrims each year, a testimony to the power 
that visions still hold in Islamic cultures. Even today, if the Prophet or one of 
the Imams appears in a dream to a Shi'ite Muslim, his sayings are treated as 
true hadiths “which no devout Muslim could possibly doubt"2? The Sunni are 
rather more reserved about visions of the Prophet in dreams.?0 


3 Byzantine Hagiographic Dreams 


We find an interesting parallel here with the church-supported process of in- 
cubation (pagan and then Byzantine Christian) at shrines like that of Saints 


28 . Al-Qayini, xv.1-2 (trans. Lamoreaux 2008, 95 and n. 77). 

29 Katz 2012, 185. 

30  Seethe online forum Islamic Lifestyle and Social Issues (2017); Abuo-Almajd (2013), the 
transcription of an interview with Iain Edgar about the status of Prophet Muhammad's 
appearances in dreams, and the findings of Kinberg 2012. 
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Cyrus and John at Menouthis in Egypt. Many appearances of the saints at 
Menouthis required the incubants to cleanse themselves first of the heresy of 
monothelitism before they could be healed of their physical diseases.*! 

Likewise, in the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschus, Sophronius' disciple, ap- 
pearances of the saints, especially the apostle Peter and later bishops of Rome, 
mandated a return to orthodoxy of the Chalcedonian kind. John presents a 
series of edifying sayings and stories, told to him by monks in Egypt, who came 
from Scete (near the Nitrian Desert), Antioch and other places. Some of them 
had fled from ‘the barbarians’ during the Persian wars. Many of John’s stories 
concern visions received by monks: of Jesus, ‘a man of awesome appearance’; 
of the Mother of God (‘Theotokos’) chastising heretics; the devil (in disguise 
or not); angels, who usually appeared as handsome young men; and saints, 
including John the Divine and John the Baptist. Other less likely characters 
include the murdered baby who appeared to a bandit to rebuke him.?? 

Several of these visions are aimed at convincing followers of Severus or 
Nestorius—opponents of Leo the Great’s two-nature formula that was en- 
dorsed by the Council of Chalcedon (451)—of their mistake, and persuad- 
ing or scaring them back to orthodoxy.?? Others reinforced the Chalcedonian 
cause, as in Leo the Great's appearance to Eustathios, the servant of Anastasius 
of Antioch (561-571 and 593-599), commending the patriarch for his loyalty to 
Leo the Great against the so-called Monophysites.?^ These dreams pre-figure 
the extensive use of dreams to reinforce orthodoxy in Byzantine chronicles. 


4 Byzantine Chronicles 


When it comes to early Byzantine chronicles, we must acknowledge that they 
can be to varying degrees hagiographic. As Calofonos observed, "Byzantine 
historiography—and chronography still more—has succumbed to [hagiogra- 
phy's] influence from the very beginning."?5 


31 Neil 2006, 183-193. 

32  Pratum spirituale 166 (PG 87.3, 3023C). See also PG 87.3, 2864A, 2865C, 2872B, 2900A, 
2916C, 2917A, 2964A, 2992-3A, 2996A. 

33  Pratum spiritual 26 (PG 87.3, 2872B-2873A). On John’s involvement in Christological 
struggles of this period see Booth 2014. 

34  Pratum spirituale 149 (PG 87.3, 3013B- C). 

35  Calofonos 2014, 119. 
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4.1 Malalas 

Prophetic dreams appeared in Byzantine chronicles from as early as John 
Malalas in the 6th century?8 Such was the emperor Anastasius’ vision of an 
angel who struck off fourteen years of the emperor's life because of his ‘in- 
satiability’. The warning delivered in Anastasius’ vision was reinforced by his 
cubicularius, Amantius, who dreamed on the same night that, “I was standing 
facing your majesty, and from behind me a pig, as big as a wild boar, pulled 
me to the ground and killed me by trampling on me and devouring me." The 
philosopher Proclus was called in to interpret these disturbing dreams, and 
announced that they both would die soon. This is fact happened 'shortly after- 
wards, making way for the rule of Justin 1. 


4.2 Theophanes Confessor 
Theophanes repeated Malalas’ story of the two dreams with one crucial 
change: instead of “because of your insatiability Theophanes has “because of 
your erroneous beliefs"38 Calofonos reads this as part of Theophanes’ rheto- 
ric of punishment for heterodoxy, but there is nothing in Malalas' account of 
Anastasius to suggest that he was unorthodox. Rather he instituted "excellent 
order" over the rioting masses by “countless executions"?? This textual fluidity 
highlights the problem with related dreams: they could be manipulated at will. 
Authorial agenda are thus crucial background for any contemporary historian. 
There is another addition by Theophanes in his retelling of the familiar 
story of Constantine's vision of the Cross shortly before his victorious battle 
against Maxentius. Theophanes alleges that "the great Constantine feared the 
sorcery of Maxentius, who cut up new-born babes for his lawless divination". 
It was while he was in distress that he received his vision of the cross made of 
light and heard the imperative: “In this [sign], conquer!" 4^? The divine vision is 
thus endorsed by being held up against the wicked practice of divination by 
Maxentius. The new kind of divination is sanctioned, the old is not. 
Theophanes, a direct or indirect dependant of Theophilus of Edessa, in 
the west Syrian tradition,*! also used this motif in the defeat of Constans at 


36 = Malalas, Chron. 16.20 (Thurn 2000, 408; trans. Jeffreys et al. 1986, 229). See Roger Scott's 
chapter in this volume. 

37  Malalas, Chron. 16.20 (Thurn 2000, 409; trans. Jeffreys et al. 1986, 229). 

38 Theophanes, Chron. AM 6010 (de Boor 1972, 164; trans. Mango and Scott 1997, 248). 

39  Malalas, Chron. 16.20 (Thurn 2000, 408; trans. Jeffreys et al. 1986, 228). 

40 Theophanes, Chron. AM 5794 (de Boor 1972, 14; trans. Mango and Scott 1997, 23). 

41 Hoyland 20n, 34. Hoyland used Theophanes and other dependent sources such as the 
Chronicle of Sürt (see below) and that of Michael the Syrian to reconstruct Theophilus of 
Edessa's Chronicle. 
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Phoenix in 654/655. Theophanes recounts how Constans had a dream the 
night before his sea battle in which he was at Thessaloniki. He sent for a dream 
interpreter who warned him that this meant he would “give victory to another’, 
according to a loose derivation of the toponym Thessaloniki (8n¢-cAAo-vinnyv).42 
The Romans were duly defeated. Hoyland links this negative interpretation 
with Constans’ support for the heresy of monothelitism,*? but that is not evi- 
denced at this place in the text, but rather in the overall narrative of Constans’ 
reign, which is sympathetic to the dyothelites whom he persecuted, and judges 
his ignominious end as just deserts. It may be asking too much of the reader 
(Byzantine or otherwise) to expect them to remember from much earlier in 
the narrative that Constantine the Great had a dream in which his belief was 
rewarded with victory, the sort of intertextuality that Calofonos sees at work 
in Constans' vision.^^ Calofonos notes that eight out of the thirteen visions in 
Theophanes pertained to royalty,^? and this is evidence of the use they were 
put to in legitimising (or in the case of Constans, delegitimising) authority, 
both spiritual and temporal. 

It is interesting to note that, in Theophanes’ imaginative account of the be- 
ginnings of Muhammad's mission, *8 he attributes the Prophet's claim of rev- 
elations from the angel Gabriel to his desire to hide his epileptic fits from his 
rich wife, Khadija.*" According to Theophanes, it was to cover this shameful 
weakness that Muhammad claimed he had been overwhelmed by visions of 
the archangel Gabriel.^9? Khadija was more inclined to believe her husband's 
account after a monk friend told her that Gabriel commonly appeared to 
prophets, and thus Muhammad's claim to prophetic authority was born, ac- 
cording to Theophanes. In the same entry of his Chronicle for the year 629/30, 
Theophanes maintains that Muhammad had brought back his ideas from 


42 This story is repeated in the Chronicle of Kedrenos, 451 (Tartaglia 2016, 718): see the previ- 
ous chapter by Roger Scott, n. 31, and his Appendix: “Dreams and visions in Kedrenos”, 

43 Hoyland 20n, 141 n. 342. 

44 Calofonos 2010, 140. See Scott 1994, esp. 62-63. Scott 1981, 69, pointed out that Theophanes’ 
chronicle, an annalistic account of the period 284-813, is organised around one principle: 
‘the history of individual emperors whose success or failure depended on their piety: 

45 . Calofonos 2010, 143, with a list at n. 39. 

46 Theophanes, Chron. AM 6122 (629/30 CE) (de Boor 1883, 333-334). 

47 Neil 2013, 225, discusses this passage in the context of Theophanes as one of very few 
Greek sources on the origins of Islam. 

48 Theophanes, Chron. AM 6122 (de Boor 1883, 333-334). On Theophanes' account of 
Muhammad's origins and early years, see Neil 2013, 225-226. 
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Palestine, “where he consorted with Jews and Christians and sought from them 
certain scriptural matters”.49 


4.3 Theophanes Continuatus 

As in the Islamic texts we saw above, dreams could lead to conversion, or ret- 
rospectively justify it, as in the following example from the continuator of 
Theophanes, concerning the elderly emperor Romanos Lekapenos (920—944), 
who saw a vision of his own judgement after death.5° Romanos was only saved 
from an imaginary death by the intervention of the Theotokos, a common 
motif in such apocalyptic visions.5! Another common type of dream found 
in both Byzantine and medieval Islamic historical accounts are dreams that 
occur before momentous events, such as an important battle. These accounts 
retrospectively justify the outcome (vaticinia ex eventu).5? 


4.4 Theophylact Simocatta 

Theophylact Simocatta relates several of these vaticinia ex eventu, although he 
usually refers to dreams as absurd vanities.5? For example, there are the vi- 
sions of the young pagan woman Golinduch at Hierapolis who experienced 
a 'divine ecstasy' that allowed her to see blessings being poured out on the 
Christians and destruction for the Persians.5* Later she saw an ‘illumination 
of another and greater manifestation, an angel who predicted the imminent 
death of her tyrannical pagan husband.5 She subsequently converted to 
Christianity and ‘made many predictions about what would befall Khosrau, 
and revealed his approach to the Romans before the commencement of the 
events.56 Theophylact also quotes a letter from Chosroes 11 to the martyr 
Sergius in which the king related a dream that Sergius had appeared to him 
three times promising that he would conceive a child by the Christian woman 


49 Theophanes, Chron. AM 6122 (de Boor 1883, 333-334.) All translations of Theophanes are 
taken from Mango and Scott 1997. 

50  Calofonos 2014, 15-117. Several other dream visions in Theophanes Continuatus (there 
are thirteen in all) refer to royalty, either endorsing them (as in the case of Michael 111) or 
condemning them to punishment. 

51 For more examples of ‘tours of the other world’ from various saints’ Lives of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries, see Cupane 2014, 54—62; and on the Apocalypses of Anastasia and of 
the Theotokos, see Neil 2016. 

52 . Mahallati 2008, 156; Olster 2003; Strickler 2018 (see esp. chapter 2). 

53 Theophylact Simocatta, Historia (de Boor and Wirth 1972). For further examples, cf. 
Strickler in this volume. 

54 Theophylact, 12.3-4 (trans. Whitby 1986, 148). 

55 Theophylact, 12.6—7 (trans. Whitby 1986, 148). 

56 Theophylact, 12.15 (trans. Whitby 1986, 149). 
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Seirem.5” Another example from Theophylact is the dream of Peter, which af- 
firmed God's support for the usurper Phocas against Maurice, and was then 
confirmed by natural phenomena.5? 


4-5 Chronicle of Sürt 

In the Chronicle of Siirt, composed between 906 and 10209? it is related that be- 
fore Heraclius advanced against the Persians who had invaded Byzantine ter- 
ritories in the East, the Byzantine emperor dreamt of the Persian king Khosrau 
charging at him on an elephant, striking him and putting him to flight. The 
Byzantine emperor took this as a sign that he would lose if he engaged the 
Persian forces. Later, Heraclius dreamt that he was riding an elephant and 
chasing Khosrau, “and knew that God would give him power over him’, so he 
decided to go ahead and attack.9? In the end, the Byzantine forces were vic- 
torious and managed to retrieve the relic of the True Cross from the Persian 
capital of Ctesiphon in 626.61 Such stories, whether apocryphal or not, confirm 
Hoyland's conclusion that “a lot more historical material was circulating be- 
tween the Muslim and Christian communities than is usually assumed" 8? Thus 
it is no surprise that they shared a common tradition that regarded dreams as 
portents. 


5 Early Islamic Chronicles 


Although there was already an established tradition of Muslim history-writing 
by the mid-8th century $8? we have to wait for the mid-gth for the first extant 


57 Theophylact, 5.14.7 (trans. Whitby 1986, 152). These events took place c. 593/4, when the 
author was a young boy—he was born in Egypt probably in the 580s. Theophylact remains 
the most important source for the wars waged by Byzantine emperors in the Balkans and 
the East in the late 6th century. 

58 Theophylact 8.6.5-6 (trans. Whitby 1986, 218). See Whitby 1988, 169. 

59 This Christian chronicle from the Sasanian (Persian) empire based in mod. Iraq goes up 
to the year 650. See Wood 2013, 1-30. 

60 Chron Siirt LXXXVII, 540-41 (Hoyland 2011, 72-73). 

61 Heraclius decree against the Jews and their forced baptism in 632 appears in a number of 
sources (but not Theophanes) in connection with his prediction/dream about the Roman 
empire being overrun by a circumcised people: see Hoyland 2014, 218. 

62 Hoyland 2on, 29-30. 

63 Hoyland 20n, 29-30. Hoyland also suggests that this Armenian chronicle was influ- 
enced not by the Greek tradition, which had fallen into disuse after the Arab invasions 
of Byzantine territories, but by the west Syriac tradition exemplified by Theophilus 
of Edessa: Hoyland 201, 31-32. "Any direct influence upon the Arabic tradition seems 
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example of an annalistic history or chronicle (ta’rikh ‘ala l-sinin “history ac- 
cording to the years"). Other chronicles are known but have not survived.9* The 
earliest example is the History of Khalifa ibn Khayyat (c. 777-854 CE), which 
Hoyland describes as 'a full marriage between historical narratives and official 
annals’.®> Over half the work concerns the Umayyad dynasty (660—750). The 
author, born in Basra, Iraq, gives a more positive assessment of the Umayyad 
caliphs than later narratives, as noted by its translator Carl Wurtzel.96 However, 
there are no dreams or visions in the chronicle of Khalifa ibn Khayyat. 


51 The History (Tariq) of Al-Tabari 

It is in the History of the Prophets and Kings of Muhammad ibn Jarir al-Tabari 
(d. 923) that we first see dreams used as narrative and authenticating devices, 
although at least three earlier historical works served as sources for Al-Taban. 
One was the Futuh al-Buldan (The Origins of the Islamic State) by Baladhuri 
(d. 892). Another was Muruj al-Dhahab (The Meadows of Gold: the Abbasids) of 
al-Mas'udi (d. 956). The Book of Countries by Al-Ya'qubi (d. c. 900) was his third 
significant source. 

Let us conclude with a few examples of portentous dreams from the History 
of Al-Tabari. The first example concerns Abu Ja'far's takeover from the former 
caliph Abü Muslim. The usurpation is authenticated by a third party, Ismail 
ibn Ali, who had a premonitory dream which echoes the Qur'anic account of 
Abraham’s attempted sacrifice of Ismail. After Abu Ja'far had slain his rival, he 
called in Ismail ibn Ali's former supporters to declare their allegiance: 


Then Abu Jafar gave permission for Ismail b. Ali to enter, who came in 
and said: 'Commander of the Faithful, last night I dreamt that you had 
sacrificed a ram and I kicked it with my foot. Abu Jafar said: ‘Your eye 
slept, Abu al-Hasan; rise and see your dream come true. God has slain the 
sinner’ Ismail went to the place where Abu Muslim lay, and kicked him.67 


This was the first day of Abu Ja'far's caliphate (754 CE). Al-Tabari himself died 
in 923 CE, so was writing at some distance from the events he described. There 


unlikely, however, given the conspicuous absence of Arabic translations of Byzantine his- 
torical works" (31). 

64 Two earlier Muslim chronicles (ta’rikh ‘ala l-sinin), those of al-Haytham ibn ‘Adi (d. 822) 
and Abü Hassan al-Ziyadi (d. 857), do not survive. 

65 Hoyland 20r, 31. The work is edited by al-’Umari 1967 and Zakkar 1968. See Rosenthal 
1968, 71-90, on the history of the annalistic form. 

66 Wurtzel and Hoyland 2015, viii. 

67 Al-Tabari, The Early Abbasi Empire (de Goeje et al. 18791901, 116; trans. Williams 1988, 24). 
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are many other such accounts in his forty-volume world history, including the 
familiar tale of generals receiving divine endorsement of their decisions to 
attack.68 A]-Tabari reported a dream narrative from his father to encourage the 
father of a young student (and incidentally Al-Tabari’s future biographer) to 
continue his son's education. Al-Tabari wrote of his father's dream thus:®9 


My father ... saw me standing before the Prophet with a bag filled with 
stones, and I was spreading some of them in front of him. A dream in- 
terpreter told my father that the dream signified that I would be a good 
Muslim as an adult and a strong defender of the religious law of the 
Prophet. As a consequence, my father was ready to support my studies 
when I was still a small boy. 


As Rosenthal comments, it hardly matters whether al-Tabari's account of his 
father's dream is true or not; dreams were commonly used to express basic 
convictions.”° A]-Tabari's conviction was that the Prophet himself had endorsed 
his path of historical and religious scholarship. In contrast to Theophanes, the 
hadith scholar did not take it upon himself to show God's providence reward- 
ing the good and destroying the bad; rather he compiled records of events 
from reliable witnesses."! He even presented alternative Jewish and Christian 
accounts of some events where these differed from his pre-Islamic sources, for 
example their account of Nebuchadnezzar destroying Jerusalem with Roman 
aid as punishment for Herod's beheading of John the Baptist? (an ahistorical 
account!). Al-Tabari is almost entirely silent on the Arab conquest of Egypt 
and where he does make mention of isolated incidents his dates are often 
confused.7? On the latter point he is like Theophanes, who was a better source 


68 E.g. The History of Al-Tabari, vol. 5, trans. Bosworth 1999, 7 (Ardashir's dream that he 
would be given rulership); trans. Bosworth 1999,169 (Tubba's three dreams about cover- 
ing the Ka'bah); trans. Bosworth 1999, 178-179 (Rabiah b. Nasr's dream prophesying the 
Abyssinian invasion of South Arabia which prompted the people to emigrate from Yemen 
to al-Hirah: a story of origins for the Southern Arabian Lakhmid people in Iraq). Rabiah 
b. Nasr refused to even give the details of his disturbing dream to the diviners who were 
called in, so two top soothsayers were called upon to tell the dream and interpret it: Satih's 
interpretation (trans. Bosworth 1999, 179-181) and Shiqq's interpretation (trans. Bosworth 
1999, 181-182) matched, so the king took action to move his people to Iraq. 

69 Rosenthal 1989, 15, n. 41 citing al-Tabari's Irshad. 

70 Rosenthal 1989, 15. 

71 Williams 1988, xvi-xvii. 

72 Williams 1988, xvii-xviii. 

73 For ninth- and tenth-century sources on the Arab conquest of Egypt and the last thirty 
years of Roman rule, see Butler and Fraser 1978, xi-xiv. 
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on the conquest of Egypt and the aid offered to the Arabs by the Alexandrian 
patriarch, the monothelite Cyrus.” 

Finally, in relation to the birth of Muhammad, al-Tabari relates the Prophet's 
account of a dream his mother had while she was pregnant, that she was car- 
rying a light in her womb that would shine from East to West.”> This signified 
that she was to bear a prophet for the whole world. According to the Gospels of 
Matthew and Luke, similar apparitions appeared to Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
and to Joseph her betrothed.79 Both messages from the archangel Gabriel certi- 
fied that the son Mary bore was no mistake, but the future saviour of his people. 


6 Conclusion 


In both the hagiographic and historiographic traditions of Byzantium and 
Islam, dreams had personal and social significance. Their retelling could 
thus serve any number of changing spiritual and political ends since, in the 
Byzantine and Islamic worlds, the spiritual was the political. It was natural that 
such a useful literary tool continued to be applied in early Islamic chronicles 
and legitimising narratives from at least the 1oth century onward. In Byzantine 
and Islamic hagiography we have found examples of dreams exercising all the 
functions identified by Marlow: cautionary, edificatory, didactic, legitimising 
authority, and offering polemical instruction for saints and their followers."? 

By extension, early Byzantine chronographers employed the same narrative 
and instructive functions of dreams, set in an imperial or royal context. While 
we find satanic dreams in hagiography and perhaps once in the Qur’an (the 
dream of Abraham), in Byzantine and Islamic chronography we find only ve- 
ridical dreams. All dreams associated with appearances of holy figures, includ- 
ing the Prophet, the angel Gabriel, and the martyr Sergius, are veridical. Few 
Muslim historiographers, it seems, are as blatant as Theophanes in rearranging 
the sources to demonstrate the divine economy at work in the persons of their 
rulers, whether good or bad. Their concern is rather with the legitimate origins 
of Muhammed, of the four caliphs, and of their own authorship, all of which 
could be handily endorsed by dreams. 


74 Neil 2013, 226. 

75 The History of Al-Tabari, vol. 5 (de Goeje et al. 1879-1901, 974; trans. Bosworth 1999, 276). 
76 Matt. 118-25 (Joseph); Luke 1:26-33 (Mary). 

77 Marlow 2008b, n. 
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CHAPTER 11 


Psellos' Use and Counter-Use of Dreams, 
Visions and Prophecies in His Chronographia 
and His Encomium for His Mother 


Penelope Buckley 


Dreams, visions and prophecies have been part of Byzantium’s narrative of it- 
self since Constantine the Great: they figure across genre lines, including his- 
toriography, and they Christianise older traditions of dream and prophecy in 
various ways and to various degrees. This article will consider Psellos' use of 
Byzantine practice in two texts: the reign of Constantine Monomachos in his 
Chronographia, and his Encomium for his Mother. 

Clearly, genre is a factor in the differences between the two, but it is hardly 
prescriptive, least of all in Psellos' hands. In any case, there are no strict rules: 
other historians treat dreams, visions and prophecies with more respect for 
their cultural status than Psellos does in the Chronographia, while he him- 
self makes much of them in some orations but little in others.! Psellos plays 
with genre like glitterwax? so, for the time, I shall leave genre as an open ques- 
tion and look more closely at the differences among the roles Psellos himself 
assumes within these texts. I have chosen to approach the two works at face 
value? aiming to see how dreams, visions and prophecies function within the 
larger interaction of their visibly conflicting elements. 


1 See e.g. the orations in Kaldellis and Polemis 2015. 

2 A wondrous substance— translucent, sparkly and malleable—that preceded plasticine. 

3 Rather than offering to say what he ‘really’ thinks or means. Kaldellis (1999) has traced what 
he sees as a consistent sub-text and subversive structure in the Chronographia, and Walker 
(2004) has given a near-magisterial revisionist account of the Encomium (closely matched by 
Kaldellis 2006). All these readings, however, are punctured, at critical points, by pre-emptive 
interpretations, where the writer confidently overrules what is apparent in favour of what 
he sees as a sub-surface counter-case representing Psellos’ ‘rea? and stable views. e.g. "Yet 
could he sincerely believe ...?" (Kaldellis 1999, 101); “His genuine views are often inconspicu- 
ous, hidden away ...” (Kaldellis 1999, 105); "We can guess already at Psellos' real attitude ...” 
(Walker 2004, 80); "What Psellos really thinks ... is, again, easily guessed." (Walker 2004, 84). 
Neither of these interesting and persuasive cases can be proved, and Kaldellis does acknowl- 
edge Psellos' agility and changeability (Kaldellis 1999, 195) together with the risks involved 
in interpreting any text of his in the light of another. “Psellos has constructed a labyrinth of 
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Dreams are notably absent from the Chronographia and prophecies are few, 
but they are mentioned in its history of Constantine Ix, and their treatment 
there illuminates their absence or downgrading elsewhere. By contrast, dreams 
and visions dominate Psellos' Encomium for his Mother. Nevertheless, the ora- 
tion has strange common ground with the first text. In both, Psellos calls at- 
tention to his own roles to an extraordinary degree. In each, he acknowledges 
a great debt—to his mother for his formation, to his favourite emperor for his 
entry into public life and the opportunity to perfect his abilities. Both works 
show uneasiness and strain in these relations: in each, Psellos explicitly, per- 
sistently, distinguishes himself, finally diverging from his benefactor; and each 
includes a lengthy autobiography, amounting to a manifesto. I shall argue that 
dreams and visions in these works do not appear at random, or as givens, and 
that their negative and positive charges can act as guides to interpreting each 
text as a whole. 

The reign of Constantine 1x in the Chronographia is marked, in Walker's 
term, by 'doubleness'^ Psellos describes this Constantine both as the emperor 
most naturally suited to ruling,> and as a main cause of the Empire's waste- 
ful luxury and degeneracy after Basil 11.6 He blames and praises Constantine 
by turns, gratitude colouring the praise and disappointment making criticism 
savage. The dreams and prophecies in this text are several but vague, apart 
from one: a dream reported in detail by the emperor's close companion, whom 
Psellos calls an ‘actor’ and portrays as a buffoon.’ This ‘dream’ concerns the re- 
covery of an allegedly stolen horse, and is imaginary: the man is tired of being 
closeted with the emperor and wants a few hours on the town. The episode 
introduces the false dream, the idea that dreams may be invented for gain and 
cannot be disproved. 

The other dreams and prophecies are all about the emperor, amounting to 
a general intimation of good luck or divine favour. They are introduced when a 
storm defeats a Russian sea-attack, and all purport to reassure him that he will 
not lose power or a war. 


&Aéyexo yov napà TtoX otc (Qv éyw tods Adyous StaxptBovpevos, ovSE pio 
ETLOTHEUNV' | oxy eveloxoy THs TPCPEYTEWS)—EAEYETO YoOv, WS TOMA LEV 
wemMet eravactycacbat TA Bactret tobtw Seva, ta nev EEwOev: xod napa tHs 


mutually contradictory doctrines which contains no passage to the center of his own beliefs.’ 
(Kaldellis 1999, 191). 

Walker 2004, 76, uses it of the Encomium in matrem. 

Baothei npénovoav. Psellos, Chron. 6.169 (Reinsch 2014, 183). 

Psellos, Chron. 6.48 (Reinsch 2014, 126). 

6 bmoxpitys; 6 oxnvovpyós. Psellos, Chron. 6.141 (Reinsch 2014, 170). 


XN oof 
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BapBapixiis pepiðoç: ta 8’ dnd THs ónyxóov TEwWS xetpóc. Ppodda SE návta ys- 
vyceada, TÚXNG TIVds SeELas ooVavTIAaLBavopEevys TH adtoxpd&topl xai rác 
etavdatacw HOTA Siadvovans. xod adtd¢ 8& 6 abtoxpdtwp, ónóte MPOpHTel- 
ats Tiol xal oiwvicuact Thy Eavtod HyELovioy EcEUVvoASYEl, OTTATLAY TE TIVWV 
xoi dvetpdtwv TapaddEwv &u£uvvyro, TÀ Lev wç adTd¢ (Sov: TH Ò’ cc dw pa- 
vtevopévwy dxpoaráuevoç: xor Td mepi tovtov pépoç napaðočooyðv Tv. 


It was said, at least, by many—though I myself, in examining their state- 
ments, found no scientific basis for the prophecy—it was said, at least, 
that many terrible things would arise against this emperor, some from 
outside and on the part of the barbarian, and some from regions subject 
at the time; but they would all vanish, with some good fortune helping the 
emperor and breaking up every insurrection with great ease. And when- 
ever the emperor himself discussed prophecies and auguries about his 
reign, he recalled certain visions and extraordinary dreams, some seen 
by himself, others heard from diviners. He was wonderfully eloquent on 
this subject.? 


Psellos pointedly repeats his caveat: 


¿yo dé, oddeprioav pavteias dpopuhv napa TH avdpil Emiat&uevos, iuyfc tobto 
paðúpov xai dppdvttdog tieua. 


But I know of no power of divination in this man; I attribute the idea to 
an easy-tempered and careless spirit.? 


He elaborates the point further, at some length.!° 


Such dreams and prophecies characterise Constantine’s attitude to every- 


thing and Psellos’ principled dissent. Constantine is shown throughout as 
placid and unworried about his safety; he will hear no bad news, and even 


10 


Psellos, Chron. 6.96 (Reinsch 2014, 147). 

Psellos, Chron. 6.97 (Reinsch 2014, 147). 

He analyses three types of people: those who worry about everything, the simpler ones 
(xenototepot), like the emperor, who worry about nothing and try (xatapavtedovtat) to 
persuade others to do the same, and a third putative group which is alert but not alarmed. 
He explains, togodtov dé meoavabarduny x&v ðmyhocwv, iv’ OmdTe Aéyouu devyyoüpevoc, WS 
TPOELONKEL 7] Aneyvwxel coa Y) Exeiva, UN Lavtucdy Tov dvdpa nynowvtat ot moMoi. "I have 
strung out such a prelude to the story so that, whenever I may say in my narrative that 
he foretold or ignored this or that, they may not think the man a prophet”. Psellos, Chron. 
6.97 and 6.98 (Reinsch 2014, 148). 
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serious conversations must be led up to by pleasantries. He is credulous, a fan- 
tasist, who sees the empire as empowering him to enact his fantasies. Psellos, 
by contrast, presents himself as the sceptical analyst. While dreams cannot 
be disproved, they cannot be verified, and this disagreement over dreams 
alerts the reader to a larger pattern, an antiphonal, even antagonistic, move- 
ment between the men. The emperor, for instance, thinks that his refusal to 
place a guard outside his bedroom shows a praiseworthy trust in God. Psellos 
disagrees: 


yo YoOv oA dxtc tods xuBepvýtaç xai ducoddproug dvtimapabetc: xoi tTeAev- 
TOV TOdS Aoyayoùç xal oTPaTHYOdS, «ob8elc u£v o0v ToUTWY» EpacKxoy «TAV 
Tpóc Osóy EAriSwv ëpnuoç td obxelov Epyov petoyetplZetou. GAA’ Suws Ó pev 
Tóc xovóva (oder TO oixoðóunypa: 6 SE Tots nySaAtots ibbvet THY vov: xal TOV 
&y xoig moAépotc Exactos, donida tè Peper xod Epnqopel xod TH u£v xepadf, 
xpavos dpxet tò 8& Aotnóv cpa, 6 PAPAE dumEeyet.» 


I often made the comparison with helmsmen and builders, and finally 
of captains and generals. “Not one of these men,” I said, “undertakes his 
particular task without placing his trust in God. Yet the one levels off his 
building with a rule, the other guides his ship with a rudder, and everyone 
who goes to war carries a shield and sword, and protects his head with a 
helmet, while the breastplate surrounds the rest of his body"! 


The antiphony between their alternating views matches a tension in Psellos 
himself, between his roles as would-be panegyricist!? and as historian, be- 
tween his personal affection and his scarifying disagreements with the man. 
At Constantine's accession, Psellos was a coming man and, since Constantine 
loved oratory, Psellos was taken up, promoted and féted. Yet Constantine is 
barely crowned when Psellos begins a dissertation on his reluctance to write 
the history at all: 


Yixtoxat BovAópevoc Mocatpipacbat twa LHLov AVTH ... Kal Hv ExckOnoa yAót- 
TAV, dp’ Ov exelvos ue TPd¢ ToOto MapwWELNCE, vao twv én’ adTH Macba. 


Not wanting to lay any blame on him ... [or] sharpen against him linguis- 
tic skills perfected through his encouragement. 


11 Psellos, Chron. 6.133 (Reinsch 2014, 166—167). 
12 Stone (201) gives a helpful sketch of Psellos’ praise for Constantine in this genre. 
13 Psellos, Chron. 6.23 (Reinsch 2014, 16-117). 
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Affection makes him say it is impossible for any emperor to please everyone or 
always govern well; yet Psellos’ sense of being compromised is painful. 

It is, in fact, a double biography. Even as the reign begins, in luxury and self- 
indulgence, Psellos embarks on his own life-history, detailing his investigations 
into every branch of learning and his serious contribution to Byzantine culture: 


exmvetoucay THV copiav xataraBwv ... abtd¢ dveCwrtpyon olxober ... xai ue 
dios cig Xov napéneunoy ... eic AptototeAny xod TAdtwve ... £g TAwtivous 
xoi Ioppupiovç xai TauBAtyous ... eig Tov Savpactwtatov IHTpóxAov ... dordudr 
TE pe0ó8otc EAUTOV EvTEivas ... ETL TE uovctxolc Kal decpovojuxoli ... Kal AÙTÓÇ 
tt tQ VElw TUVELTPEOWV TANPWLATL. Kal et MÉ TIC ...emotvely ... BOVAOITO, ... STI 
uy ¿x peovons THYHS, Et TL uot copias pépoç TUVEIAEKTOL, Noavioduny: XC 
EUTEPPAYLEVAS ELENKWC, KVETTOMWTA TE Kal dvexdOnpa xal Ev BAGEL mod TO 
vâpa KEILEVOV, cov TOAA® AVEÍAÀXVOA TVEDLATL 


Finding philosophy almost dead ... I myself, by my own means, re-kindled 
it ... One sent me to another ... to Aristotle and Plato ... to Plotinus and 
Porphyry and Iamblichus ... the most admirable Proclus ... I extended my 
investigations further, to systems of numbers ... even to music and as- 
tronomy ... And I myself contributed something to the sum of theology ... 
and if anyone should want to praise me, let it be ... that, if I have gath- 
ered any share of wisdom, I had it from no flowing fountain, but finding 
the sources blocked I cleared them, and wherever the stream lay deep, 
I brought it up with a great effort.!^ 


His history reads as a corrective to the emperor's lack of thought; and this pat- 
tern of correction, seen in reference to the dreams, runs through the whole. 
Constantine has fallen on his feet, almost by chance. Psellos has worked at 
being the philosopher he is. Constantine squanders the empire's resources. 
Psellos rediscovers and reinvigorates them. In his own person, heis a corrective. 

He tries continually to guide the emperor while disentangling himself from 
that emperor's delusions and mistakes. This, of course, involves disentangling 
himself from his own affections. Clearly, he loved Constantine's generosity. He 
responds with empathy to Constantine's enjoyments, especially of Psellos' own 
oratory: "He was at once so uplifted by my speech, he almost had to kiss me.” 


14 Psellos, Chron. 6.37—42 (Reinsch 2014, 122). 
15 xal guxpo0 pe Setv xatepirycer. oŬtw Lov THS YAwTTYs e000c ànnwpnto. Psellos, Chron. 6.46 
(Reinsch 2014, 125). 
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Psellos learns to read the ruler’s moods and introduce his philosophy gently, 
but the climate that seemed so favourable increasingly is not. Incrementally, he 
shares his dilemma with the reader by inserting his presence in opposing ways. 
He is standing by, “speaking words of encouragement"!6 when the rebel army 
under Leo Tornikios mocks Constantine by singing and dancing below the City 
walls, but he is more critical —even contemptuous—about Constantine's gen- 
eralship than are Attaleiates and Skylitzes. First Psellos had him sitting on the 
balcony with the empresses, dAtyov u£&v eunveov: Boayd ò’ avactevwy, "breathing 
faintly and groaning a little"!" When Constantine tries to manage events, “hav- 
ing first made this bad calculation, he then took it to people without experi- 
ence in war.”!8 

Skylitzes says nothing of the singing and dancing and, while critical of the 
strategy, is cooler and more respectful towards the emperor.?? Attaleiates too 
gives a less colourful account: he attributes the new moat and stationing of an 
inexperienced soldiery outside the walls to the same desire to shield the em- 
peror from hearing the insults, but does not ascribe the decision to the emper- 
or himself, unlike Psellos: nóppw tė ov]cot, wote ph «Qv Aeyopévov &xovew, “he 
would station them far off, so as not to hear what was being said" 2? Attaleiates 
does not mention singing and dancing and he takes Constantine's efforts on 
the following day more seriously?! 

Both had earlier placed Constantine at the head of the whole fleet when 
it moved to engage the Russians,?? whereas Psellos placed him watching and 
directing the engagement from a hill.?? Of the Maniakes affair, Psellos had said 
Constantine mismanaged it, sending as chief envoy “one of those from off the 
streets who pushed into the palace" and appointing as general a eunuch “taken 
seriously by no one"?^ Attaleiates made no such criticisms of Stephanos and 


16 — elotyxetv 8’ iyo TA Tiov adTA ... Tà dE Adyots MAPALVGObpEVOS. Psellos, Chron. 6.110 (Reinsch 
2014, 156). 

17 Psellos, Chron. 6.109 (Reinsch 2014, 155). 

18 todto 8) toG cov xaxd¢ Aoytoduevog elta 87) xol mpd¢ tva; THY amelporoAguwy éEeveyxcov. 
Psellos, Chron. 6.112 (Reinsch 2014, 157). 

19 Skylitzes, Synopsis Hist., Const. IX, 8 (Thurm 1973, 440.16—441.45; Wortley 2010, 414). 

20 Psellos, Chron. 6.112 (Reinsch 2014, 157). 

21 Attaleiates, The History, 6.4—5, 6.8 (Kaldellis and Krallis 2012, 40—42, 46, from Tsolakis 2011 
19.21-20.20, 22.918). 

22  &vAðe yàp xai aùtòç petà TH BoU.ocfjc vec, xai TO £vudüuov drardCar moootdEas, enfjA0e 
tois evavtiots, Attaleiates, The History, 5.3 (Kaldellis and Krallis 2012, 34, from Tsolakis 2011 
17.510); Skylitzes, Synopsis Hist., Const. IX, 6 (Thurn 1973, 431.80-81; Wortley 2010, 406). 

23 Psellos, Chron. 6.93 (Reinsch 2014, 146). 

24  tQv Èx tpió8Qv dOpóov &retorecóvvo elc TÀ Bactrela, Psellos, Chron. 6.80 (Reinsch 2014, 139); 
ovdevi dé THV návtwv oeuvoñoyovpevov, Psellos, Chron. 6.83 (Reinsch 2014, 140). 
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said nothing of the envoy,”5 and Skylitzes too was respectful of Stephanos and 
said that Maniakes was already in open rebellion when the protospatharios 
Pardos was sent out, not as envoy but to replace Maniakes. He was cool about 
Pardos, and the choice of him “to rule such a country for no better reason than 
that the emperor knew him"76 but not openly contemptuous. Neither histo- 
rian suggests that Constantine IX was incompetent or foolish. 

Psellos “is acting officially as under-secretary"?? when he shows Constantine 
turning courts of law into theatres of idiosyncracy and largesse. He tries to 
correct the emperor's statecraft by reworking his letters to the Sultan of 
Egypt— "giving one apparent meaning for the emperor, while trying to entrap 
the other?5—until the emperor thwarts him. Over the course of Constantine's 
fantastic amours, Psellos' private judgments become harsher, and he is scath- 
ing when the “actor” becomes imperial favourite.?9 Psellos has set his emperor 
up as one who, in valuing oratory, might be led to understand the need for 
a philosopher to guide the ruler?? but now finds that the emperor who em- 
braced him for the beauty of his speech is equally charmed by a babbler: *he 
thought mistakes in speech highly entertaining."?! 

By the end, Psellos is grouping his still enthusiastic bursts of praise for the 
emperor under the aegis of the panegyric he declares he is not writing; he then 
intersects these praises with his actual judgments.?? So the panegyrist might 
say that Constantine is wonderfully inventive, producing landscapes "as if from 
nothing, like the Creator"?? but the historian, with Homeric gravitas, sees such 
extravagant inventiveness as unfitting for a ruler?^ Constantine's church build- 
ing is extensively described, with the kind of enthusiasm Psellos shows toward 


25 Attaleiates, The History, 5.2 (Kaldellis and Krallis 2012, 32, from Tsolakis 2011, 16.916). 

26 8v AMo èv o08£v dyaddr, Sti SE yvopiuoc Hv TH faciet, thAmadtys xopac kovew nepuqsíc, 
Skylitzes, Synopsis Hist., Const. IX, 3 (Thurn 1973, 428.71; 428.72—74; Wortley 2010, 403, 402). 

27 avto¢ npó TOV dAwy Unoypaatedwv, Psellos, Chron. 6.170 (Reinsch 2014, 183). 

28 Mo LEV TO qotvópievov TH xpaTtodvtt didodc. EMoyxdav dé npóc éxeivov, Psellos, Chron. 6.190 
(Reinsch 2014, 191). 

29 Ó adtoxpdrtwe ... Suws hydra map’ exetvov nakópevoç. EvOev tor xal xatetevoa tig tod 
xpatodvtos &Bertyplac 6 oxnvoupyoc: xod KAAS TL En’ Aw ETAATTETO, npóc TO eünpec Exetvy 
oixeiwç cuvappoGouevoc. "The emperor ... loved being mocked by him, and so the actor 
made fun of the ruler's stupidity, and invented one thing after another suited to his simple 
nature.” Psellos, Chron. 6.141 (Reinsch 2014, 170). 

30 See Kaldellis 1999, 147-148; 152-154. 

31 16 SmpaptTHUEvov—tH¢ mou8tc voto Exeivoc étiðeto onovðacpa, Psellos, Chron. 6.138 
(Reinsch 2014, 169). 

32 Psellos, Chron. 6.173 (Reinsch 2014, 184). 

33 Gomep EE oOx dvtwv xatà Tov npóxov 9v utovpyóv, Psellos, Chron. 6.175 (Reinsch 2014, 185). 

34 où BovAngdew avdpl npooyxovta, Psellos, Chron. 6.175 (Reinsch 2014, 185). 
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great oratory: “The beautiful proportions, the correspondence of parts, the 
mingling and uniting of its graces.”55 

Yet this building is described as the emperor’s worst, and most expensive, 
folly. Eventually, affection and trust fail, and Psellos leaves court. The prophe- 
cies which Constantine reports, and their rejection by Psellos, form a miniature 
of their joint history. Interestingly, he introduces them to the war-narrative, in 
a history generally lacking dreams and prophecies, and with no such reference 
in the parallel narratives of Skylitzes and Attaleiates. They are there to make 
a point. Psellos will not allow them verity, and he abandons an emperor who 
bases his rule and his morality on such self-serving imaginings. 

Those rejected dreams and prophecies in Constantine IX's reign cast 
something of a spotlight on their absence, or discordance, elsewhere. The 
Chronographia pictures its sparse paraphenomena as a loose bundle of dis- 
creditable practices. They are either foolish and pathetic, as with Zoe's “magi- 
cal practices, attaching little stones to her body"?6 and her “prophecies” from 
her Jesus-figurine,?? or they tend towards the dark side: as with the omen and 
astrologers’ advice ignored by Phokas?? and their dire warning to Michael v;?? 
the prophecies of the "Nazareans"^? and the claims of those who engage in 
horoscopy and "split up our existence"! the “unspeakable rites" and “appari- 
tions", and the "something forbidden"? said to have helped Michael Iv to the 
throne. Even Isaak Komnenos is fearful of his fate (10y*),*? while Constantine 
Doukas discourages prophecies about his future.44 The Chronographia gives 
no more purchase to magical or quasi-magical prognostications about impe- 
rial power or success than it does to the sinfulness of emperor or people or 
God's wrath when accounting for the weakening of the empire.*5 In this work, 


35 TÒ igdpetpov xdXXoc: Y) TOV LEPOV avaroyia: ý) TOV yapitwv pikis xal xpdotc. Psellos, Chron. 
6.187 (Reinsch 2014, 190). 

36  v&Xougévy xà TAkiw, xoi pygldac twas mpocoappuotouév, TH THAT, Psellos, Chron. 3.5 
(Reinsch 2014, 33). 

37  TpoxatyyyelA tò écdpevov, Psellos, Chronographia, 6.66 (Reinsch 2014, 134). 

38 Psellos, Chron. 1.15 (Reinsch 2014, 9). 

39 Psellos, Chron. 5.20 (Reinsch 2014, 90). 

40 Psellos, Chron. 6.221 (Reinsch 2014, (a 18) 204). 

41  Xxoxopepltouct yàp thy Tepi nuds Corjv, Psellos, Chron. 6.214 (Reinsch 2014, (a 11) 201). 

42  dmdppytot tive TEAETAÙ ... xod drpelc.... TL TOV dyopeugévov.... Psellos, Chron. 4.33, 4.37 
(Reinsch 2014, 68, 70). 

43 Psellos, Chron. 7.41 (Reinsch 2014, 227). 

44 Psellos, Chron. 7.87 (Reinsch 2014, 249). 

45 As Kaldellis 1999, 110-113, points out in the context of the “subversive” nature of the 
Chronographia. 
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Psellos’ metaphors are secular. The most notable and elaborate, in Isaak’s reign, 
turn the standard metaphor of the Body Politic into a serial medical diagnosis.*© 

The grateful beneficiary and the historian are self-divided before their au- 
thor leaves the emperor in the Chronographia, but Psellos works the Encomium 
to avoid at least the appearance of either kind of rupture. He draws on all his 
eloquence and empathy to immerse himself in his mother’s spiritual world. He 
implicates himself fully in its dreams and visions,*’ recording some directly 
and some indirectly. The dreams are detailed, shapely, powerful. They offer 
guidance and illumination. They form a bridge to span, but also landmark, the 
chasm between life and death, faith and philosophy. They span the incipient 
distance between his mother and himself: several deal with the problematic 
element in their relationship. In short, such dreams as these connect individu- 
als and experiences whose disconnection they presuppose. As is proper to the 
genre, Psellos names his relation to the person eulogised, his right and duty to 
speak, and his fears of falling short, but there is resistance and strain: “I have 
come far short of your hopes.’*8 "For I have met—in my habit—some part of 
your longing, my philosophy going as far as the worn cloak.”49 

This text too is a double biography, putting something like the following 
case: Psellos' life of study has been justified, if only because it has equipped 
him to write her encomium: "It would be an injustice not to give this tribute to 
my mother, since I received my education from her."50 

The first two dreams Psellos records are his mother's about him. During his 
childhood, a family dispute arose: should he be sent away to further his stud- 
ies, or give them up? His mother supported his ability and need but felt bur- 
dened by the disagreement, until she dreamt that someone "resembling the 
golden-tongued John"?! appeared to her, saying, “Do not be distressed ... I will 


46 Psellos, Chron. 7.53-58 (Reinsch 2014, 232—235). 

47  Inthe Encomium, he includes among his reasons for believing that the soul is immortal, 
amd THs &v Tot Urvoig xwhoews xol <tH¢> EMeaurpews, “its movement and illumination in 
dreams". Psellos, Enc. in m. 28 (Criscuolo 1989, 1757-1758). 

48 Ey pév ov nord x&v cv Aniðwv eAdttwv yevópevoç. Psellos, Enc. in m. 6 (Criscuolo 1989, 
l.452). 

49 tod yàp Epetod dcov &v oyýpaTı cecoxr]xotpiev, uéypt 88 TOD xp(Bovoc ý MtAocogia. Psellos, Enc. 
in m. 26 (Criscuolo 1989, 1116331634). 

50 äpa SE xal dStxoiny àv thy pytépa EMeinwv todtov tov Epavov, EE éxelvc pev toùç Aóyouc 
AaBwv.... Psellos, Enc. in m. 1 (Criscuolo 1989, 1l.37—38). 

51 mpóccÓv xpvaody THY YAMttav [Twavvyv] tapemacpevos. Psellos, Enc. in m. 5 (Criscuolo 1989, 
1.311-312). 
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accompany him as his guide and teacher, and I will fill him with learning.”>? 


Much later, Psellos was told about a second dream showing her internal 
disquiet: 


-.. SlalpovuLEevys Tots 
Tepi ¿uè Aoytopotc, xotoücoc &rrfjpev Ovetpoc &ri iav Sickvorav. 
200KEL yàp TOV ONXOY eietévot tv ATOTTOAWY, iot 
TELVHG, Gopupopoüvttoy adTHV eviwy obomrep NYvoet nel dé 
TPOS TH PRMATI yévorro—&Odppet yàp TA KpEiTTW KdV Tals 
axtats—, yovatxd twa TAV Sucdedtwv idelv, EowSev 
dnavtThoacav xal TAPAKEAEVOLEVIY EXTOS UTOLEtVal WÇ 
&Eto0cav. ý 8£, eel evtadOa yeydvot, npòç LEV THY UNTEDA 
under cinei, mpóc dé tod exactepwOev EpertyxdTas otpageîod 
TE xai PETAOTPAQETOA, «ELMAN TATE—GNoI—TOV TAVTYS 
Tratda ypoppdatwy: dodte yap WÇ ue xataomcaCetat». 


When she was torn in her thinking about me, a dream such as this 
settled her mind. She thought she entered the Church of the Apostles, 
some guardians with her whom she did not know. When she reached the 
sacred step—for she was brave before the powers that might be in the 
shadows—she saw, among some who were hard to make out, a certain 
woman coming from within and telling her, as she approached, to stay 
outside. But when she was there, she did not speak to my mother at all, 
but, turning one way and the other, said to those standing at her sides, 
“Fill this child of hers with learning, for you see that she does honour 
to me.’53 


These dreams give sanction and authority as well as peace of mind. They estab- 


lish Psellos’ mother as the matriarch, the visionary, and the exemplary pious 


52 


53 


«uh ŠTA xvpaivon ... iyo dé xot wç Madaywyog Epona tobtTw xol wç Si8dexoXoc EuTAnow 
Tadevoews.» Psellos, Enc. in m. 5 (Criscuolo 1989, ll.312—-316). 

Psellos, Enc. in m. 5 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.320-330). Walker (2004, 78) makes the interest- 
ing suggestion that the woman is not the Theotokos but the figure of "Lady Rhetoric" 
or "Lady Philosophy". Certainly, she is described as being among those hard to discern 
(along with Saints Peter and Paul, the male figures flanking her) but it is hard to see why 
Philosophy would be accompanied by those saints or entrust Psellos' education to them, 
while Theodota's own self-education and support of Psellos’ hardly amounts to doing 
honour to Philosophy as such: when she helps her son solve a problem, she asks Heaven 
to do it. 
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woman. They invoke heavenly support for his education and promise saintly 
guidance and control. 

A third dream loosely following is the only dream wholly about the dream- 
er: a flying dream from Psellos’ childhood. It is given little context beyond his 
interest in dream-interpretation, and described as just one of his visions. 

Odrrw Sexétng Hy, Ñ tows exiBeByxew tod Etovs, 

xai pe VUKTOS ON PA ttc ETHpE xal elc EAEVEEpov hepa LETHVEY- 
xev. el èv odv 2Ojpwv, obx ofda, tebyoaxévant 5é Qv spvide 
úo TOV Lovalxay, Qv ý èv Wittaxiw éwxel, Y 88 Hv 
axpiBas xitta, xal 70 TOV xóànov ğupw evededdxel. xai uot 
¿ni Tovtots Stexetto xal Eyavvboxeto Y) iux) xoi ToMdxI¢ 
tats xepot SiwudAtCov xot mooonppottov otc ntepoiç: GANG 
TA ye Spven, «u Tupcwet dvOpwminds—Epacav—, nòt 
Big Xo cov" ola 87) vouw, Seordtns xvpleve. AAN eEeAwv 
Aoyuc&c TE cvyyivov xoi Ot Eyov. xàv Lev Tetons, exelOev 
Huav čpřar el 8' odv, dpes nutv &Aeb0epov tò mtepóv». 


I was not yet ten, or perhaps I had reached that age, and some night- 
chase lifted me and carried me to the open sky. I did not know if I was 
hunting, but I thought I had been chasing two musical birds, one like a 
small parrot and the other just like a jay, and they both went in under a 
fold of my clothes. I was stretched between them and my spirit rejoiced 
and, by rapidly using my hands, I kept level and took hold of their wings. 
But the birds said, “Do not rule tyrannically in the way of humans, nor 
take by force: rule, master, by law. Keep aloft by reason, and stay and dis- 
course. If you persuade, then rule over us; but if not, give us back the 
freedom of our wings. 54 


This dream belongs to a pre-Christian, pre-Byzantine tradition linking birds 
with augury. Where the other dreams attach mysterious experiences to reli- 
gion, Psellos attributes this to the subconscious. “I thought the vision a pro- 
jection of the more irrational part of the soul.”5> He is not seen as a family 
member, but alone; and the dream, later associated with “the verbal arts”,°6 


54 Psellos, Enc. in m. 6 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.366—376). 

55 toO &ÀoywTtépov uépouc THs tuys dv&rAacty Quy To öpapa, Psellos, Enc. in m. 6 (Criscuolo 
1989, 11.387—388). 

56 botepov dé... eig tobs Adyous Tac dtpeig étexparpóuny, Psellos, Enc. in m. 6 (Criscuolo 1989, 
1389-390). I am indebted to Walker's fine translation (2005) for this last and some other 
phrases. 
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seems to presage a future connection with power. It stands out, marking him 
as partly alien in his mother’s world. 

These early dreams show Psellos' role in the family as potentially divisive, 
a cause of anxiety to all. At the simplest level, to fulfil himself he has to go 
away, whereas one aspect of his mother’s role is to keep her family united. Her 
dreams—based in her piety—heal her own self-division and end arguments, 
and her nature is so far like his that, having sought learning herself,5” she can 
oversee Psellos’ early studies and link them to her metaphysics. 


ad ÕÈ wo dywvidvtt Tepi TO máAotcpo, £vexpotipou SE TH var cet TOD 
Énovc, ovpraplotaco xaba- repel xod cvvjomies, tw xeipe mpóc Oedv atpov- 
ca xal 

‘TOE tH xetpl tò oTHOOS "rtorráacouco— 0010 81) TO cóv Ev Taig mpocsv- 
yettc— xai diveo0£v uot THV Tod à ipi BóAou inionrwuévy Gutyvoct. 


But you, when I was wrestling with a problem, were conjecturing from 
the convolution of the verse; you stood beside me and fought like a com- 
rade-in-arms, raising your hands to God and fist-beating your breast with 
your hand— this was your way in prayer—urging a resolution of the am- 
biguity from above.5? 


The Psellos of this text is not the “I ... by my own means" of the Chronographia. 
Not only does he underline his intellectual debt to his mother and his connec- 
tions to his family, but he works the narrative through her figure to present his 
lifetime's undertaking as sanctioned by and joined with hers. 

His mother was the family's ruling spirit—even her parents “regarded her 
as a living law"5?—and all its members were united in a network, at once 
strong and delicate, of likeness, consanguinity, reverence, and love. His sister 
resembled her mother: “they could not be told apart ... at all"9? He was like 
his father: “I fly along with him like an eaglet ... follow like a shadow"! But he 


57 mov dé Thy pntépa AdBol, Tas TAV Ypopuiteov deydcs Tapd xou póvaç AaBodoa, elta 81] ag’ 
tauti ovvetiĝe xai cUMABas Etolet xad Adyous. "Whenever she could, without her mother's 
knowing, she obtained her first schooling from the monks, and then formed syllables and 
composed speeches herself.” Psellos, Enc. in m. 3 (Criscuolo 1989, 1.138141). 

58 Psellos, Enc. in m. 10 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.596—601). 

59 xalol texdvtes ... 'vópov' exetvyy &Xoyitovxo ‘Eurpuyov’. Psellos, Enc. in m. 8 (Criscuolo 1989, 
1.503-505). 

60 AM an’ AMHAwv uév Kat’ ovdev doa Bwjpvvro. Psellos, Enc. in m. 13 (Criscuolo 1989, 
1.750751). 

61 7 dé matpl Qorep dexióric cvurapintapal, Y; UAMOoV avvérogat wç oxid. Psellos, Enc. in m. 9 
(Criscuolo 1989, 11.561563). Of his father's grief over his sister's death, he writes, ywooxw 
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and his sister “like two shoots springing from the same trunk, we grew together 
with each other, distinct and indistinguishable"5? Where Psellos is the odd 
one out—in being absent, for example, when his sister dies—he is the more 
embraced.® He is enmeshed in a kinship recognising difference within unity. 

So, when Psellos and his father give way to their grief, his mother checks her 
own, bringing strength and stoicism as a counterweight. The same thing hap- 
pens when his father is dying. At first, Psellos is in control—he "relieved his 
anxiety and calmed his spirit^9^ then felt his pulse and made the prognosis®°— 
but when his father does die, he is inconsolable until his mother intervenes.56 
She balances emotions in herself and thus in him, so that through her gov- 
ernance and support his fourth dream can be conventionally mysterious and 
pious, not racked with doubts and distress. His dead father appears to him in 
"the simplicity of joy ... and his eyes—their brightness passed all measure". 67 

While her husband lives, his mother figures as a source of unity through 
balance. 


we Y| MEV TIS NPAXTIXWTATN 
éotiv, Y) O€ Tiç Oorépo mpocvéveuxe. TH SE EU uvytpl oUte 
Statpeow tadta cxx xal ood mtvra covvéveuxe Kal £v 
TAVTA xotpà, xoi TAOTA HON THS Deas TO dtvOoc £yovt, Ü 
TE ‘Mpdwnatg napy xai h 'covectc , H TE TPdS 10v Adyov các 
xai ó npòç THY TPGEL Aóyoc, xal Td SinpHaOat npóc tåvavtia 
xoi uy SippHadat, xot Exatépov èv £yecOot, Sonety 8€ 
Satépov. 


TOV XXPAKTHOA Ev Tots Euotc el8sct THs tpuyije, “I recognise his character in the configurations 
of my soul.” Enc. in m. 16 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.958—959). 

62 Wonmep Ex TadTod mpéuvou Sbw dvidvte xAdo, covereqüxeiiev Qd ]Aotc, Statpobuevol TE dpa 
xal py Statpovpevot, Psellos, Enc. in m. 13 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.729—731). 

63 Psellos, Enc. in m. 15 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.851-867). 

64 Tov TApayov adtod apEAwv, xaTETTYTA THY tpuxyjy, Psellos, Enc. in m. 18 (Criscuolo 1989, 
11122-1123). 

65 ac 8& xal voi SaxtdAoIg tas THS dptvjplag xtv/jsetg EtexNodunv—éeorovdaleto y&p por 
paxpóðev ý nepi toto texyyn—crelonxel evOUuc. &xAé&Aowne yàp TH Lopiw Y) xlvyatc.... Psellos, 
Enc. in m. 19 (Criscuolo 1989, 11531-1154). 

66 Hy ev abcfj pikig xol otdorg nAcióvwv evavtimcewr. evince 8' obv öuwç adtH Td PIAdcogov. 
“There was a mingling and a surge of conflicts within her. But then ... philosophy pre- 
vailed.” Psellos, Enc. in m. 19 (Criscuolo 1989, ll.1213—1215). 

67  Eyeyhôe: yoðv dteyvadc xal oxtprYjuorct xaðap® dvépepe THY puyYv, TA TE OUMATA, rcupooí TIVES 
&xeiOev EatéMovto Kal Ý) Xoponótrc TO pétpov MapHAaKTO, Psellos, Enc. in m. 20 (Criscuolo 
1989, 111264-1266). 
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One person leans most toward the active life, and another to the other. 
But for my mother these things were undivided and everything came 
together in due measure, in the bloom of the high season. Good judg- 
ment was there, and intelligence, the disposition towards reason, reason 
towards action, and to dividing and not dividing opposites: to hold to one 
while being seen to embrace the other.98 


She does experience some internal division, however, which intensifies with 
time until it sets soul against body, changing the terms of her existence: her 
strongest desire is for severe monasticism, for askesis. Since her husband is 
against it,9? she solves the problem cleverly, giving him precedence by inviting 
him to take the path before her"? with the happy result revealed in the fourth 
dream. His death gives her the opportunity to follow him: “her whole being 
flew towards that life”. “She renounced not only pleasures but ... necessities”.”2 
"Her body became so light as ... to rise above the ground" 7? 

Psellos had taken issue elsewhere with this narrow, body-hating version of 
faith but in the Encomium he is careful to ascribe objections to it to others: 
"Many different people found fault with the inappropriateness of her self- 
denial"* especially her father.”> She tries to obey him but breaks down in 
sorrow and confusion" in a small drama over a fish-dinner. From that point 
Psellos immerses himself in the language and metaphors of her longing. She 
has been living in the monastery, growing weaker and more emaciated, but 
still hesitating over her worthiness to take the habit, when she is told about “a 
divine seeing" (Getotépa diptc). 


68 Psellos, Enc. in m. 4 (Criscuolo 1989, ll.200-207). See Kaldellis 2006, 42-45, on the 
Encomium's strategy of “unifying apparent opposites”, “antithesis always leading to 
synthesis”. 

69 Psellos, Enc. in m. 11 (Criscuolo 1989, 1.638—40). 8 obx v npóc THY púow TavTEAOS 
amopdryer bat, “and she herself was not wholly at war with nature" 17, 1.1045. 

70 Psellos, Enc. in m. 16 (Criscuolo 1989, 1110031004). 

71 Ay npéc exelvyy Extépwto Thv Gov, Psellos, Enc. in m. 21 (Criscuolo 1989, 1.1298). 

72 . &moyiv où TAY NSEwv Ldvov, à Hoy xai àv &vayxaiwv, Psellos, Enc. in m. 21 (Criscuolo 1989, 
1.1308). 

73  Toodtovadth yéyove TO cpa xoüqov, Qc ANDAs xot uetéwpov, Psellos, Enc. in m. 21 (Criscuolo 
1989, ll.1340-1341). 

74 . lloXXol èv ov xot Mor TH dxatploav adbth tH Eyxpatelas euéuqovto, Psellos, Enc. in m. 22 
(Criscuolo 1989, 11.1343-1344). 

75 Psellos, Enc. in m. 22 (Criscuolo 1989, 1113481350). 

76 ox oi8a touti tò SpGya, o08' Exlotapo thy cxyviyv, "I do not know the play and I do not 
understand the stage.” Psellos, Enc. in m. 22 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.1368—1369). 
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TIPETBUTIC YAP TIS EX OTAPYAVWY AUTHV TH Cxnopdtw plo 
xataynpdoaca, ev brvoig domaCetat thv uxyy, Y, Sé 

&prtotyy] ovx sig hepa exovgicev, GM’ eic Oedtpou oyua 
yetyveyxev, sig TO atátov u£v où xatayayodon, dive dé Tt 
petewpicaca evOe eet Tov Bactréa TO Bhua mocacbat. 
meptBAepopuévy yap xpucov ëv Eva TedEaTaut Opóvov, OAL TO 
&ppvycov exyovta y] yap dotpany TS VAs ote toils òpIaApoiç 
dpav Evveywpet, odte tabty ¿idou eimety xt nepi exetvov. 
exatepwbev dé moods MapeaxevacpEevous Opóvouc, Tods [LEV 
xoi xpvaods, tods mAEloug 8& tE EAE@avtos, ev uéot 88 toUTWV 
èx deblas Eva napà tods Moug. THY u£v yap Any ox Elyev 
eidevan HTI AŬTO DoPEBANTO, TAN Sov u£Aotvt MeV 
eBeBamto ypwuatt edidov dé TLAaUMPdTHTOS Y) Bagh, xoi 
0088 abty dxtivwy twav &neotépnto. nepi Hs 87] xal £peoOou 
Thv npgopocty xot cinety xóv ànayayóvta dtt Oeoddtng ó 
0póvoc—co0o yàp ExaAetto ý UNTHP—, ‘dvopactl’ dé xai 
taMa elpyxer «éxelvy yap 6 Baotreds gor ToOToV napa- 
oxevdcacbat perovon où petà TOAD EvtatOa dpi—ecbat.» 


An elder who from infancy had grown old in the chaste life was carried 
off in spirit in her sleep. The captive was not lifted into the sky, but con- 
veyed to something looking like a theatre; and not brought down into the 
stadium, but raised above the place where the emperor's footstool should 
be. Looking round, she saw a single golden throne, far beyond words; for 
neither was the lightning-flash of the material bearable for the eyes to 
see, nor was it given to speak about it in any way. On both sides many 
thrones had been prepared, some golden, most of ivory; and one on the 
right beyond the rest. She was not able to identify its material, except that 
it was dyed a dark colour; but the dye gave off some brilliance, and it was 
not without splendour. The elder asked about it and the guide said the 
throne was Theodota’s by name—for my mother was called this—and 
went on to declare: “The Emperor says this throne has been prepared for 
her; she will be coming here before long.””” 


The dream is her invitation, and Psellos uses the blended language of Pauline 


metaphor and visionary embellishment to describe his mother's victory over 


7T 


Psellos, Enc. in m. 22 (Criscuolo 1989, 11399-1417). 
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the flesh.”8 He even tries to bring her self-starvation within the ambit of the 
character he has ascribed to her throughout her life: “Unlike things were 
brought close together by her, and their opposition reconciled by her alone, 
or she saw the opposites—how shall I put it?—as alike, being of one nature."? 
This is the unifying—mystical—idea of the Encomium, but the strain is felt. 
The final dream maps it. 

Absent when his mother died (“no angel sent winged word to me"),99 he 
begs her to appear to him,?! and she does so, in a strange, ambivalent dream- 
vision. Some hierophants come to take him to the ‘holy fathers?? and they 
lead him along a narrowing path which ends in a stone. He struggles head first 
through the opening, and down a staircase—so far, so orthodo, yet in its down- 
ward movement not unlike other underworld traditions.9? Reaching a chapel, 
he finds his mother standing to one side by an icon of the Theotokos, and "the 
other side I did not at first quite see"5^ When he rushes to embrace her, she 
wards him off, telling him to look the other way: 


-.. MOVAYSS TIE WTO 00x 
dpOtog, QAN órtoxA doc tots yovaat SEAtOS aÙTA ev xepolv, 
Tóc Hv Oy xod Enemnyet tots Ouuacwv. Ewxet dé 
óneppeyéOet Tvi, oTpupvòç THY öp xot oxvBpwrd¢ THY 
dgpby xai thv ‘dountuay’ dxpiBas ànonvéwv ‘Coy’. «xai 


78 She prepares herself for the rite of entry: ëðva mpoccyouga TH vuugi ola oùòx dO ‘xóunv 
TIVAPAV’, ‘tUAoUS Yovatwv’, doTR KaTETKANKXOTA Kal THY TOD Gépouc TOaYUTYHTA. 6 98 dvTEdidov 
GlAotipotepov' SaxtvAtov ril tig xeipóc dotpåntov ‘cpevdovy puo, 'oro8Yjuota mepi TodS 
T68ac’, iva dy emtBatvotev ‘Erdvw oxopriwv xoi dpewv’, ‘tO Tod arotupoO vpónatov', ‘THY mept- 
xeparaiav tod cwtyplov’, Thv d&etav ‘toh mvedpatoc påyarpav’; “bringing the Bridegroom 
wedding gifts like no other: dirty hair, callused knees, withered bones and rough skin. 
But he gave something even more precious in return: a shining ring hooped with gold for 
her hand, sandals for the feet, so that she might trample down scorpions and snakes, the 
victory-trophy of the cross, the helmet of salvation, the sharp sword of the spirit.” Psellos, 
Enc. in m. 23 (Criscuolo 1989, ll.1438-1445). 

79 Psellos, Enc. in m. 25 (Criscuolo 1989, ll.1584-1587): «à &vópoia napano taty xa- 
TéoTH xai Y, Evavtiwotg víj8e póvy Eomeloato, Y) xà Evavtin emt pâs PYTews dqOr—müc dv 
&'rotu;—ópotótpona. 

80 . oU08 óàyyéMwv ¿pol Tov Adyov énvépoxo, Psellos, Enc. in m. 23 (Criscuolo 1989, 1114831484). 

81  Gí8ou por dé xol THY a öp Ev Tols óvelpaot petà TAV cou BóAov THS oxécsoc.... "Let me see 
you in dreams with the emblems of your condition ...” Psellos, Enc. in m. 24 (Criscuolo 
1989, 11155131552). 

82 cobccy(ouc ... &BBAdac, Psellos, Enc. in m. 26 (Criscuolo 1989, 1.1641). 

83 Walker (2004, 92n.) names some "pagan oracular shrines’, and there is also a trace of 
underworld visitations in the Greek and Roman traditions. 

84 x60 Mo odmadvu edOds ce0£apon, Psellos, Enc. in m. 26 (Criscuolo 1989, ll.1664-1665). 
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tig 8& obtog;»- Ty uNTEpA Nowtyow. Y 88 dpetaotpd@ws 
adbicg: «6 peyas—toyn—, téxvov, Bactretoc. &AN ét 
TPOTKUVTWY AVTH». Emel SE TpocEAnALEa nal mpoaPAErbac, 
odto¢ dveveucev. 6 èv &Opóov cuuntdEac tiv SeAtov xal 
Boovtiis jov memos ‘apavijs eyeydver’. xod o088 thv 
untéoa ett ce0éoquou, GAN’ ETEPWOE mv) Otto uevoc NV ... 


A monk was visible, not upright but bent at the knees, a writing-tablet 
in his hands on which he had his eyes fixed. He seemed like someone 
very great, with a stern face and a forbidding brow, and with a definite 
air of the ascetic life. “Who is this?” I asked my mother and, still not turn- 
ing, she said, “Basil the Great, child. Go, do reverence to him.” But when 
I approached and looked towards him, he looked up, at once folded the 
tablet and, with a noise like thunder, disappeared. And I no longer saw 
my mother, but was somewhere else....95 


Psellos claims this dream as his mother’s imprimatur on his vocation: “this too 
was your work, even after death"86 Yet her behaviour is not like his father’s, in 
the corresponding dream. “He approached me in quite a human way and did 
not shrink from my touch, but let himself be held. And he held me as well.’8” 
His mother will not even turn towards him. As for Basil, more like an ascetic 
than the great rhetorician, on seeing Psellos, he shuts the tablet and goes. The 
dream is capable of opposite interpretations.58 

His mother had wanted, as if *at an equally divided road, to run both ways ... 
and reach the same end^*? but she took the uncompromisingly ascetic way. 
The encomium ends with an extraordinary peroration in which Psellos de- 
clares his great and equally intractable difference from his mother's *way of 
straightness” and "the philosophy you follow"90 


85 Psellos, Enc. in m. 26 (Criscuolo 1989, 1116711681). 

86  xaicoüro SE cov Epyov xai petà Odvorcov. Psellos, Enc. in m. 26 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.16341635). 

87 mpooyje yov pot dvOpwrixwrtepov xot Thv Enapiy oby ómépevyev, AM’ ¿idou epatecBau. 6 SE 
xal adtos avennteto xai ue... Psellos, Enc. in m. 20 (Criscuolo 1989, 1112681270). 

88 Walker (2004, 93) resolves the ambiguity by suggesting that Theodota now represents 
the Neoplatonic "fountain of life" who directs Psellos to Basil the Great in order that he 
may be rejected by Basil and asceticism and returned to his proper vocation in the world. 
Again, it is an interesting if inventive thought, but Theodota does not act like any kind of 
fountain: she is gazing at the icon of the Theometor and waving her son aside. 

89  ¿ßoúňeto 8&, Womep 6800 Sitta xai ico tTunpata, THY dpolav dupotépous Spapety xod npóc Td 
avto xataka népas, Psellos, Enc. in m. 11 (Criscuolo 1989, 11.643—645). 

90 Psellos, Enc. in m. 27 (Criscuolo 1989, 1116871689). 
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Oéryet Y&p pe nal Y) TExvY TOV Adywv ... ox EG pe NovyaCew Y cí]c spalpas 
TEPLPOPK ... xtvel ue xod OTHTILOS ETLITHUN ... TMOSATOS TE 6 PUTIXES ... TAÇ dt’ 
rw Statetvet cv Oelcov yevdv. 'H é ye povo) ... Où td yevn dé póvov ntô 
TOV ETLOTIHUOY ... THY 8€ ye Ùnepxeruévyy oopiav ... xoi TYLA xai cEBA Comer ... 
"Ayapa dé xai Thv 816 TV ovMoyio Av arddett ... ött now evtvyov BBA 
‘EMyvixote, cinei 88 xai BapBaprxois, ónóoa Oppeùç rj Zwpodotpens Ñ Aupods 
auveypatpev ó AiyÓnTIoç ... ÖÇ ye OvdE Tots “pEtttocW adtTaY MpoTEYW TOV voOv, 
AAAA uot TÒ quAéxipov TÅG Puys MEPL THs TOY Soypatwv atv xexivyTat 
YVMOEWS.... 


For the art of discourse enthrals me ... The revolution of the spheres does 
not let me rest ... the science of things stationary moves me too ... and 
where does natural reason come from ... how does it extend to all the 
divine becoming ... Music, too ... I do not merely investigate the types 
of knowledge ... but the wisdom lying above ... I honour and revere ... I 
admire the demonstration of syllogisms too ... I have read in all Hellenic 
books and, in a manner of speaking, the barbarian ones, all that Orpheus 
or Zoroaster or Ammon the Egyptian wrote ... I do not attach myself even 
to the better doctrines but my soul’s ambition is stirred so far as seeking 
to know what they are....9! 


It is even more comprehensive than the parallel section of the Chronographia. 


This mighty apologia is punctuated at points by his mother’s terms of ref- 


erence and ends in a reverse plea: “re-direct ... me to the ascent to God"?? 
Contradictions notwithstanding, he might be seen as theorising the reach of 
natural reason through the “divine becoming’, for he twice allows the honorific 
“philosophy” to her as well as to himself? If he and his sister were “like two 
shoots springing from the same trunk ... distinct and indistinguishable" their 
parents were the trunk on which they grew. Still rhetoricising his mother's 


choice and his own as “dividing and not dividing opposites’, is he flying on a 


wing and a prayer? Is the chapel, the road's fork, a parting or conjunction??^ 


91 
92 
93 


94 


Psellos, Enc. in m. 27—31 (Criscuolo 1989, quotations, 11.1692—1697; 29, 1138091810). 
Psellos, Enc. in m. 31 (Criscuolo 1989, 1119321933). 

At the turning point of his mother's descent into askesis, he has her say that the necessi- 
ties of the body were incompatible with her “philosophy” (àvapépixtai pot piAocopovay) 
Psellos, Enc. in m. 22 (Criscuolo 1989, 113651367). 

Papaioannou and Walker give uncompromising answers. Papaioannou (2013, 164) finds 
in the Encomium "an author who parades the rules of dominant culture in order to break 
away from them”. Walker (2004, 98) reads Psellos as “defining the Symeonesque asceti- 
cism that destroyed his mother as ‘apostasy”. I find the work's energy and eloquence more 
widely distributed across its conflicting elements than they do, and suggest that Walker's 
final identification of Theodora with the pégé disrupts the work's economy quite wildly. 
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Can the two roads meet in a Christianity that comprehends not only rhetoric, 
philosophy and a value for the body, but also their own mutually untouching 
verges? The Encomium seems to me to raise the question rather than resolving 
it, and to remain ambiguous in the true sense, working—running?—in both 
ways. A resolution is beyond its scope of enquiry. 

In different genres, Psellos constructs alternative versions of his times and of 
himself. Neither captures the whole Psellos,” yet they have more in common 
than one might expect, as his uneasy attachment to his family prefigures his 
uneasy detachment from the court. The sparse and spurious nature of dreams 
in one text, and their power and importance in the other, indicate the differ- 
ence: dreams are a petty distraction in the negotiations between a philosopher 
and a ruler, while they may perhaps be a meeting ground between philosophy 
and religion, even of the more austere kind. When the living seek connection 
with the dead, dreams and visions are almost inevitably sought. In this case 
they govern much of Psellos’ spiritual relation with his mother even while she 
is alive; they testify to the nature and strength of that relation, as well as to the 
growing distance between them. In the extremity of their final separation, the 
dream vision becomes most powerful as well as most ambiguous. 

Together, the two texts offer a Psellosian compendium of insights: dreams, 
visions and prophecies can serve self-interest, delude or flatter; they can be 
simulated for gain. They are powerful and persuasive tools. They can be appro- 
priated to belief-systems, project the hidden mind, bring comfort and relief. 
They can enable decisions and illuminate a path, or they can be ambiguous, 
like the oracles of old. They chart connections and disconnections in terms of 
one another. 

The dreams in the Encomium place themselves in a distinctively Byzantine 
tradition, but dreams and visions are invisible companions to us still. The 
American poet Tracy K. Smith records that, as her mother was dying, “she 
began speaking to someone in a low voice" Tracy asked, “Who is there with 
you?” and her mother answered, “There are two angels sitting here ... and one 
of them has just told me you're going to become a writer."96 


95 Let alone the ‘real’ one. See Jeffreys’ admirable account of the fictional element in the 
Chronographia (Jeffreys 2010) and that of Psellos’ “decidedly rhetorical self ... a self that 
appears invented like a literary character” in Papaioannou 2013, 162, 165. 

96 Smith 2016, 318. 
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PART 4 


Remembering the Saints in Hymns 
and Hagiography 


CHAPTER 12 


Loyalty and Betrayal: Villains, Imagination and 
Memory in the Reception of the Johannite Schism 


Wendy Mayer 


Building on research from a variety of disciplines within the social sciences 
as well as studies in religion, this chapter explores what causes groups to radi- 
calise and the agency of language in that process.! Of particular interest for our 
purposes here is previous work on the agency of language, particularly cultural 
and metaphoric concepts, in modern to contemporary social conflicts.? Within 
these various bodies of research, analysis of the narratives that emerge from 
moments of conflict in the history of the Byzantine world is a key component 
but one that has been neglected. One implication of that research is to move 
on to how the memory of such conflicts is constructed and passed down and 
how that memory is subsequently used to underwrite the narratives of later 
conflicts. The Johannite schism, which played out in the early 5th century in 
the Byzantine capital, Constantinople, and which divided the early Byzantine 
empire for several decades is one such moment. It plays into constructions of 
heresy and orthodoxy that continued to divide the Byzantine world. Further, it 
is my suspicion that it is no accident—a phenomenon that this chapter begins 


1 See Mayer forthcoming a-c, 2018, 20172, 2017b, based on Lakoff 2009; Graham and Haidt 2012; 
Haidt 2012. For a summary of approaches on the topic of religious radicalisation up to 2012, 
see Mayer 20134. 

2 See especially the work of Andreas Musolff on racial prejudice: e.g. Musolff 2007, 2012, 2017. 
The latter study has implications for the rise in current political discourse of “fake news’. 

3 The present article stems from a new project, Memories of Utopia: Destroying the Past to 
Create the Future (300-650 CE), funded by the Australian Research Council (DP 170104595, 
2017-2019), co-investigated with Bronwen Neil, Pauline Allen and Chris L. de Wet. The re- 
search on which the article is based was also conducted in my capacity as a Research Fellow 
in the Department of Biblical and Ancient Studies, University of South Africa. 

4 While the schism officially lasted from 404—438 CE and was centred at Constantinople, it 
sent ripples throughout the eastern Mediterranean world and into Italy and some other west- 
ern regions as a result of episcopal and political networks and alliances and the large number 
of Johannite supporters who were arrested and exiled. The emperors Arcadius and Honorius 
were both involved. At the episcopal level, it fed into widespread concerns about theological 
heterodoxy and Origenism. For the involvement in the schism of Egyptian and Roman inter- 
ests, see Van Nuffelen 2013a, 2013b. For a more general account of the schism, see Kelly 1995, 
286-290. 
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to explore—that the most influential narrative cycle concerning the schism 
renews and embellishes the story precisely at the time of the iconoclast con- 
troversies that arose in the 8th and oth centuries. This is about more than just 
hagiography. It is about what the narrative of heroes and villains that sits be- 
hind certain kinds of hagiography does and what it feeds when it circulates 
within equally schismatic communities. 

In teasing out the mechanisms at play in such conflicts and the role of lan- 
guage as both a barometer and cause of conflict, I have been drawn to the 
cognitive and neuro-sciences for explanatory models and, most particularly, 
to the fields of experimental moral psychology and cognitive linguistics. This 
is a complex and not uncontested body of research. In this chapter I set out 
in brief the methodological presuppositions on which my analysis is based, 
bearing in mind that full discussion of those fields, the current debates within 
them, and the constraints and implications of their research would require a 
substantially longer article. Secondly, I discuss in brief one particular aspect 
of that research, narrative framing, and one subset of particular relevance to 
morality, ideological narratives. After explaining why ideological narratives are 
of particular relevance to the question of imagination and memory for social 
groups, I then explore what role ideological narratives and their construction 
of heroes and villains play in the narratives to which the Johannite schism gave 
rise and their subsequent reframing. In my conclusion I raise questions about 
the role this construction of memory is likely to have played in the eighth-to 
tenth-century context. 


1 Methodological Presuppositions 


First, let us set out the methodological presuppositions.5 In conflicts that pres- 
ent as religious it is not the religion itself (in the sense of its reasoned doctrines 
or beliefs) that is at play, but rather the morality that underlies it. By morality, 
Ido not mean the values that the religion aspires to (its ethics or moral code), 
but rather social-functional morality—the subconscious values and moral 
judgments that inform our everyday actions and behaviour. Our approach is 
thus sociological. This applies to our understanding of morality, the sacred, 


5 The presuppositions set out in this paragraph and the supporting literature are discussed in 
Mayer 2017a and forthcoming b. Rather than supplying extensive footnoting here, I refer the 
reader to those publications. For a general understanding of these positions and the research 
from within experimental moral psychology that supports them, see Haidt 2012 and Greene 
2013. 
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and religion and to the role each plays in binding social groups together. That 
is, to put it broadly, we are approaching the topic from the perspective of Emile 
Durkheim.® Our presuppositions are that a religious movement, denomina- 
tion or sect is a social group. Religious groups are not special. Individuals bind 
together to form religious groups, and religious groups split into sects or come 
into conflict with other religious groups, on the basis of the same mechanisms 
that cause all social groups to bind, split or generate conflict. A religion can be 
strongly moral, but morality can exist without religion. Morality in this social- 
functional sense equally underlies and shapes politics, economics, and religion. 

We are also talking about cognition and the brain. We accept the dual- 
processing model of cognition that divides “our cognitive activities ... into two 
basic types: effortful, deliberative and conscious (‘reason’); and automatic, in- 
tuitive and non-conscious ('intuition')"" The precise relationship between rea- 
son and intuition in cognition is much debated, with the exception of moral 
cognition. In this one specific domain there is consensus that all judgments, 
without exception, are automatic and intuitive. Reason is secondary in this 
process. Jonathan Haidt calls this “the emotional dog and its rational tail"? 
That is, we automatically and without exception make moral decisions or judg- 
ments at the pre-conscious level and rationalise them after the fact. 

When we accept that morality is fundamental to what allows non-kin 
groups to work together and overcome selfishness, this finding has profound 
implications for what sets one group against another or causes a group's in- 
ternal cohesion to fragment. As the moral psychologists argue, morality both 
binds and blinds. That is, as Joshua Greene expresses it: groups share some 
core values; each group's philosophy is woven into its daily life; each group has 
its own version of moral common sense; they fight, not because they are im- 
moral, but because when they come into competition, they view the contested 
ground from very different moral perspectives.? As Jonathan Haidt expresses 
it: “[Morality] binds us into ideological teams that fight each other as though 
the fate of the world depended on our side winning each battle. It blinds us to 
the fact that each team is composed of good people who have something im- 
portant to say"? In evolutionary terms, Haidt and his team have identified five 
moral foundations that facilitate group cohesion: care/harm; fairness/cheat- 
ing; loyalty/betrayal; authority/subversion; and sanctity/degradation. Each is 


See, in addition to Durkheim 1915, Bellah 1973 and Haidt and Graham 2009. 
Clarke 2014, 75. 

Haidt 2012, 32—60. 

Greene 2013, 4—5 (paraphrased). 

10 Haidt 2012, 366. 
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associated with its own specific emotions and triggers." We will return to the 
loyalty/betrayal one in a moment. 

The agency of language in triggering these moral foundations or intuitions 
and the emotions associated with them is another key component.!* When we 
turn to the field of cognitive linguistics, we learn that the brain makes sense 
of abstract concepts by mapping them onto concrete ones from everyday ex- 
perience. Metaphor is not a rhetorical ornament but a fundamental way we 
think and make sense of the world around us. Morality, religion, politics and 
economics are all abstract domains that we instinctively, and thus commonly, 
use metaphors to make sense of. Narrative frames are shortcuts we use to rea- 
son with and make swift decisions. These draw both on the moral foundations 
and on moral metaphors that we think and reason with. What is particularly 
intriguing and suggestive in applying this work to historical texts is that both 
the foundations and a number of moral metaphors are so basic to embodied 
human experience, and thus the way that we intuitively think, that they are 
common across large numbers of language groups and cultures. 


2 Construction of Ideological Narratives 


This brings us to ideological narratives and the specific topic of this article. At 
the same time that Jonathan Haidt was publishing The Righteous Mind: Why 
Good People are Divided by Politics and Religion, he and Jesse Graham published 
‘Sacred Values and Evil Adversaries'!^ They were interested in the question of 
how a group constructs evil and, in fighting that evil, justifies the committing 
of violence. They argued that a key element is the construction of ideological 
narratives. 


These ideological narratives are clearly like life stories in most ways. For 
example, they always incorporate a reconstructed past and an imagined 


11 The foundations and their emotions and triggers are presented in tabular form in Haidt 
2012, 146, fig. 6.2, and discussed at 150—179. 

12 Again, this is discussed in Mayer 20174, 2017b, and outlined in greater detail and exten- 
sively footnoted in section 3 of Mayer forthcoming a. Some foundational works on the 
topic are Fauconnier and Turner 2002; Lakoff 2009; Kóvecses 2010; Ingram 2013. 

13  Onthe primary nature of moral concepts and the metaphors used to describe them, see 
Lakoff 2009, 93-98. On the progression in moral psychology research from narrow mod- 
els to an evolutionary model that takes into account moral intuition across cultures, see 
Haidt 2012, 134-146. 

14 Graham and Haidt 2012. 

15 Graham and Haidt 2012, 16. 
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future, often telling a story of progress or of decline. But they are different 
from life stories in one key respect: Each person must be the first author 
of his or her own life story. More than a little bit of plagiarism would be 
shameful. But when people join together to pursue political projects— 
from the demand for civil rights to violent revolution to genocide—they 
must share a common story, one that they accept as true without having 
authored it. Ideological narratives, then, by their very nature, are always 
stories about good and evil. They identify heroes and villains, they explain 
how the villains got the upper hand, and they lay out or justify the means 
by which—if we can just come together and fight hard enough—we can 
vanquish the villains and return the world to its balanced or proper state. 


While in the construction of these narratives all five moral foundations could 
be invoked, a particular role was played by the loyalty/betrayal and the sanc- 
tity/degradation foundations, as Graham and Haidt observed:!6 


Sacredness refers to the human tendency to invest people, places, times, 
and ideas with importance far beyond the utility they possess. Trade-offs 
or compromises involving what is sacralized are resisted or refused. In 
prototypical cases, these investments tie individuals to larger groups with 
shared identities and ennobling projects, and so trade-offs or compro- 
mises are felt to be acts of betrayal.... 


"Evil is whatever stands in the way of sacredness.... Evil emerges as communi- 
ties construct ideological narratives and converge on a shared understanding 
of what their problems are, who caused them, and how to fight back.”!” If we 
view the narratives that arise at the time of the Johannite schism and the later 
framing of it in this light, heroes and villains, the construction of evil, and loy- 
alty and betrayal are, in certain versions, given considerable prominence. 


3 Original Context 


Written in late 407 for pro-Johannites in response to John's recent death,!® the 
funeral oration by ps-Martyrius presents a classic example of an ideologi- 
cal narrative. In league with the empress Eudoxia and the Egyptian bishop, 


16 Graham and Haidt 2012, 14. 
17 Graham and Haidt 2012, 18. 
18 For its redating to ca. November 407 CE, see Wallraff 2007, 14. 
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Theophilus, who are both said to be consummately evil, the chief villain and 
opponent is the literal embodiment of evil, the Devil.!9 Loyalty and betray- 
al come up as a constant theme. This is particularly the case in the way that 
John’s confrontation with Gainas is cast, in which ps-Martyrius defends John 
against the popular accusation that, in talking with the Arian Gainas, he was 
a traitor to the church, casting Gainas instead as the real villain and betrayer 
of Nicene Christianity.2° In the account of the events at the Synod of the Oak 
in September 403, John’s own clergy are cast as his betrayers (they brought 
charges against him in support of Theophilus),?! and the events are said to 
be so irrational, counterintuitive, and unfair that they “imitated the imaginary 
world of dreams”.2? Throughout the account as a whole, the literal whipping 
up of outrage and anger at acts of betrayal and cheating abound, while con- 
siderable attention is given to evoking, through lurid description, satisfaction 
and even glee at the comeuppance of an arch-villain, Eudoxia.?? This is the 
most extreme example of such a narrative from this initial period, although we 
should note that the demonisation of both Theophilus and Eudoxia as arch- 
enemies of the Johannite cause and of its hero, John, rapidly became a staple 
within the early ps-Chrysostomic letters and homilies.?^ 


19  Ps-Martyrius, Or. funeb. 27—45 (Wallraff 2007, 76—98). 

20 . Ps-Martyrius, Or. funeb. 47-51 (Wallraff 2007, 98-104). See Or. funeb. 51.1—5 for the accusa- 
tion by his enemies that John was a traitor (npoðótnç) to Nicene Christianity; Or. funeb. 
50 for John's loyal defence of Nicene Christianity against the traitor Gainas. Gainas is also 
cast as disloyal to his own race, being characterised as a deserter (aùtópoàoç) three times 
in just six lines (Or. funeb. 47.1-6). Ps-Martyrius makes it clear from the moment Gainas is 
introduced that he is a betrayer by nature. 

21  Ps-Martyrius, Or. funeb. 52—54 (Wallraff 2007, 104—106), esp. 53, where ps-Martyrius char- 
acterises Theophilus, bishop of Alexandria, in addition as a cheat (he subverts due legal 
process), a theme continued in section 54. The characteristic emotion evoked through 
activation of the fairness/cheating intuition is anger (Haidt 2012, 146), which would have 
further inflamed the sense of outrage among those loyal to John evoked by the constant 
portrayal of his enemies as traitors. 

22  Ps-Martyrius, Or. funeb. 52.4-5 (Wallraff 2007, 104; trans. Barnes and Bevan 2013, 70): xoi 
yivetou npåâypa óvelpov ... pavtactov ppobpevov. 

23 . Ps-Martyrius, Or. funeb. 121 (Wallraff 2007, 174-176). See also the account of Eudoxia's mis- 
carriage at the time of John's first exile, which evokes God's righteous anger and retribu- 
tion (Or. funeb. 66 [Wallraff 2007, 120-122], esp. 66.1-2, for which the audience is primed 
by 6515-16, which immediately precedes it). This earlier divine punishment of Eudoxia 
is deliberately recalled in the later episode through the repetition of Gen 3:16, so that the 
later (fatal) episode is presented both as just and a natural ramping up of God's retribu- 
tion. Here, through the stench (Or. funeb. 121.28-31) and the vomiting up of the eucharistic 
host (Or. funeb. 121.2228), the sacrilege/degradation intuition (associated with disgust) is 
also being triggered. 

24 Mayer 2013b. 
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Of interest is the emergence of this same narrative of loyalty and betrayal in 
the anti-Johannite camp. As I and others have pointed out, the narratives that 
circulated within oppositional circles at the time are largely lost and have to 
be reconstructed from the few fragments preserved;?? but we gain a glimpse 
in two letters written by Theophilus’ nephew, Cyril. Cyril tells us in Letter 33 
that he came with his uncle to Constantinople in 403 and was present at the 
Synod of the Oak.?6 In that letter, written after the Council of Ephesus (431),?’ 
it is the Nicene creed and what it represents that is sacralised and Nestorius is 
cast as its enemy and as a second intractable and stubborn John.?? Of greater 
interest, however, are Letters 75-76, an exchange between Atticus, bishop of 
Constantinople, and Cyril dated to around 415 cE.”9 Atticus had been promi- 
nent as an anti-Johannite and thus situated in the same conceptual camp as 
Cyril and his uncle.?° Atticus writes to inform Cyril and other bishops that, 
under pressure and out of concern for the peace of the church, he has restored 
John's name and title to the diptychs.?! He encourages Cyril to do the same in 
the churches of Egypt.?? Cyril writes back, accusing Atticus of having betrayed 
the canons of the church (which he holds up as sacred and inviolate).?? It is 
interesting that in this context Cyril makes explicit reference to the act as one 
that occasions disgust,3+ the emotion associated with triggering of the sanc- 
tity/degradation foundation, and goes on to frame his arguments as a matter 
of what is just and of rules which cannot be bent without causing incalculable 
harm.35 John himself is literally called a betrayer of the other bishops with 


25 Mayer 2013b, 151-152; Van Nuffelen 2013b, 139-140. See also Elm 1998. 

26 Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 33.4 (Schwartz 1929, 148.30-34). 

27 He refers to the council several times during the course of the letter. See Cyril of 
Alexandria, Ep. 33.3, 5 (Schwartz 1929, 148.1315, 39-43). 

28 For Nestorius as a second John, see Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 33.4 (Schwartz 1929, 148.34-39). 

29 . McEnerney 1987b, 83 n. 1 supplies a date range of 412-415 CE. See the edition of Schwartz 
1927, 23-28. 

30 Atticus succeeded Arsacius as bishop of Constantinople in 406 and proceeded to pros- 
ecute the Johannites more vigorously. See Kelly 1995, 279-280, 287—288. The Johannite 
Palladius, Dial. 11 (Malingrey and Leclercq 1988, 216—218), explicitly calls him an 
arch-enemy. 

31 Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 751—5 (Schwartz 1927, 23-24, trans. McEnerney 1987b, 83-85). The 
tone of the letter is highly defensive, anticipating a charge from Cyril of having sold out or 
betrayed the cause. 

32 Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 75.6 (Schwartz 1927, 24 1110—25, trans. McEnerney 1987b, 85). 

33 Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 76 (Schwartz 1927, 26 l17-p. 27 118, trans. McEnerney 1987b, 
86-91), esp. 76.7-9. 

34 Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 76.4 (Schwartz 1927, 25 131-32 (ddia), trans. McEnerney 
1987b, 87). 

35 Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 76.5—7 (Schwartz 1927, 26 111-17, trans. McEnerney 1987b, 87-88). 
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whom he is inscribed in the diptychs and a Judas to their apostles, and John’s 
predecessor, Nectarius, and successor, Arsacius, become the saintly heroes 
whom he has betrayed.?9 The narrative that underwrites this anti-Johannite 
perspective is just as ideological. Both Cyril and ps-Martyrius have identi- 
fied their enemies. Both hold certain things sacred. Both are immoveable in 
their stance. 


4 Reception 


What happens, then, when we move to the late 7th and 8th centuries? This 
period gives rise to two so-called lives of John, one by Theodore of Trimithus 
in Cyprus, the other attributed to George of Alexandria, but unlikely to have 
been authored by him.? This second life substantially influences the narrative 
from the early to mid 8th century onwards? It is a matter of curiosity with 
regard to the way that the narratives of these two “lives” are framed that the 
accounts of the pro-Johannite Palladius and the more hostile Socrates, neither 
of which we have discussed here, are the principle sources.?? In the 5th and 
6th centuries, the highly ideological narrative of ps-Martyrius, with its explicit 
villains and hero, rapidly fades from sight.^? A couple of quick observations are 


36 Cyril of Alexandria, Ep. 76.8 (Schwartz 1927, 26 11.25—33, trans. McEnerney 1987b, 88). 

37  Fortheargument that the Vita post-dates that of Theodore of Trimithus and was written 
a number of decades after George of Alexandria died, see Baur 1927, 3-6. Halkin (1977, 69) 
accepts the attribution of the manuscripts and follows Coleman-Norton 1925 in adopting 
the view that Theodore's Vita is later in date and based on that of George. My own view, 
based on the style of the Vita attributed to George, as well as its subsequent influence, is 
that it better suits the context and literary renaissance of the 8th century, adding to the 
persuasiveness of Baur's arguments for dating it to the late 7th or first quarter of the 8th 
century. The style of Theodore's Vita is more severe and its focus more aligned with that 
of the sources of the 5th and 6th centuries. 

38 For a survey of the rhetorically elevated homilies in Greek on John and the translation 
of his relics that appear between the 8th and 1oth centuries and their debt to the Vita by 
George of Alexandria, see Antonopoulou 1997, 123-126 and 136—139. Barnes and Bevan 
2013, 9—11, discuss a late-tenth-century list of writings that focus on John, indicative of 
those that were circulating at the time and which the author of the list had at his disposal. 
It conspicuously references the Vita by George, but fails to mention that of Theodore. 

39 Theodore of Trimithus, V. Joh. 1-2 (Halkin 1977, 8-9); George of Alexandria, V. Ioh. 1 
(Halkin 1977, 72). Baur (1927, 7-16) sets out the sources used by George chapter by chap- 
ter. For a discussion of the fifth-century sources, including Socrates, see Mayer 2008. We 
refer to the vitae loosely as "lives" Stylistically, the vita by Theodore follows the form of a 
homily. 

40 X Sozomen is the only author from this period who utilises it. The case that Sozomen 
borrows from ps-Martyrius was first made by van Ommeslaeghe 1974, 301-313. That the 
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relevant here. Palladius is the only source that admits that John was at the time 
charged with treason (xa8octwots),+ as a literal traitor to the imperial court— 
although Palladius does everything to recast John as a hero and saint, loyal 
to the true sacred authorities, God and the Church.*2 And Socrates, who cites 
as genuine a ps-Chrysostomic homily that rails against the empress Eudoxia, 
staging her as Herodias, responsible for the beheading of John the Baptist,^? 
feeds into the growing demonisation of Eudoxia.^^ By the mid 5th century we 
see the rise of an apocryphal story, first evidenced in the Life of Epiphanius, in 
which Eudoxia is cast as a literal Jezebel (that evil biblical queen), having un- 
fairly confiscated the vineyard of a poor widow.^5 Even without ps-Martyrius' 
narrative, the casting of Eudoxia as one of the two chief villains in the story has 
become entrenched. 

With Theodore of Trimithus we see an interesting development. While 
John remains a hero, he is less well fleshed out than the other characters and 
there is some reconfiguration of the villains in the narrative. Theophilus and 
Eudoxia continue to play the role of villains extraordinaires,*$ but among 
the bishops who, in Palladius' and ps-Martyrius' accounts were prominently 
in cahoots with Theophilus, two—Acacius and Severian—now fluctuate in 
and out of focus.^? The episode of the widow’s vineyard takes prominence 


direction of influence was the other way around (that ps. Martyrius borrowed from 
Sozomen) had been argued by Baur 1929, xix-xx; Wallraff 2007, 18-19, confirms Sozomen’s 
debt to ps-Martyrius. 

41 Palladius, Dial. 8 (Malingrey and Leclercq 1988, 178.240—247). Palladius claims that the 
charge was based on the allegation that John had called the empress Eudoxia “Jezebel”. 

42 On he Dialogue as a post-factum legal defence of John and for an analysis of its key 
rhetorical arguments, see Katos 2011, 33-97. 

43 Socrates scholasticus, Hist. eccl. 6.181—5 (Hansen 1995, 341). 

44 See van Ommeslaeghe 1979; Mayer 2013b, 160-162. 

45 Vita Epiphanii 61 (Dindorf 1859, 67-69). Rapp 1991, vol. 1, 98-102, believes that the produc- 
tion of the original Vita in Greek dates to the same period as Sozomen’s Historia ecclesias- 
tica (ca. mid sth century). 

46 See Theodore of Trimithus, V Joh. 2 (Halkin 1977, 9), where Eudoxia is listed first as John's 
chief enemy, Theophilus second, although note that focus on both characters is inter- 
woven: V Ioh. 5-11 (Theophilus), 15 (Eudoxia), 16 (Theophilus), 17-18 (Eudoxia), 19-23 
(Theophilus). By V Ioh. 23 Theodore is regularly using the periphrasis ot vtepli Oedgtrov 
to describe John's enemies, while at V Ioh. 26 (Halkin 1977, 31-32) the two characters 
are so highly profiled as John's enemies that in this section Eudoxia, her husband, and 
Theophilus are excommunicated by Innocent, bishop of Rome. 

47 At Theodore of Trimithus, V. Joh. 16 (Halkin 1977, 21-22) they are ranged with Flavian of 
Antioch, John's patron and mentor, against Theophilus, although it should be noted that 
he still characterises them as hostile to John. The chronology here and in the next sections 
has considerable gaps, but the implication here appears to be that Flavian, unable to at- 
tend because of his age, sent Acacius and Severian to the Synod of the Oak on his behalf. 
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in demonstrating Eudoxia’s evil character^? but Epiphanius of Salamis, from 
whose life the episode is derived, is acquitted of any hostility towards John and 
is instead construed as defending him on charges of heresy against Eudoxia 
and as opposing John’s exile.*? In the mid-fifth-century accounts of Socrates 
and Sozomen he is aligned firmly with Eudoxia and Theophilus against John.5° 
That is, while he is construed in those earlier narratives as more of a dupe than 
a villain (he is primed by Theophilus and sent off to Constantinople like a load- 
ed gun)?! he is nonetheless located within the anti-Johannite camp. Theodore, 
on the contrary, now constructs him as a loyal pro-Johannite. Since Theodore 
is a Cypriot it may well be that this alteration of the narrative is due to his own 
nationalist loyalties. At the close of his narrative, Theodore introduces one 
miracle and two visions,°? the last a dream experienced by Cyril of Alexandria 
in which he sees John and the theotokos together? is rebuked for his condem- 
nation of Nestorius,>* is restored to communion with John,55 and is told to 
enter into communion with all of the pro-Johannite churches.56 This casts the 
narrative within a post-Chalcedonian setting and reverses the betrayal motif 
of Cyril's own letters. 

Whereas in the life by Theodore John himself appears in only ten out of 
forty-one sections and, by contrast with the other protagonists, is somewhat 
stylised and thinly characterised," in the life by George we for the most part 
return, in a much more developed and full-blown way, to the traditional 


They function somewhat in Theodore's account of events as lackeys rather than as major 
actors in their own right. Cf. V Ioh. 3o (Halkin 1977, 34-35) where they are sent by the 
emperor Arcadius as legates to Innocent, bishop of Rome. On the other hand, at V Ioh. 22 
(Halkin 1977, 28) Theodore refers to those in Severian's camp as John's accusers. 

48 Theodore of Trimithus, V. Joh. 15 (Halkin 1977, 20-21). At the beginning of this section, 
Eudoxia is compared to Herodias, demonstrating Theodore's familiarity with both 
Socrates and the Vita Epiphanii. The characterisation of Eudoxia as both Herodias and 
Jezebel is reinforced in V Ioh. 17-18 (Halkin 1977, 22-24). 

49 Theodore of Trimithus, V Joh. 24 (Halkin 1977, 29-30). Eudoxia commands that he sign 
the document of exile along with all the other bishops. He refuses. Theodore makes it 
explicit that the rumour that he had signed is false. 

50 Socrates scholasticus, Hist. eccl. 6.10, 12, 14 (Hansen 1995, 327-328, 333-336); Sozomen, 
Hist. eccl. 814-15 (Hansen 2004, 998-1006). 

51 Concerning the biases of these sources in regard to Epiphanius' actions, see Mayer 2004, 
460-461. 

52 Theodore of Trimithus, V Joh. 38-40 (Halkin 1977, 42-44). 

53 Theodore of Trimithus, V. Ioh. 40.8—10 (Halkin 1977, 43). 

54 Theodore of Trimithus, V. Ioh. 40.20—21 (Halkin 1977, 43). 

55 Theodore of Trimithus, V. Joh. 4018-20 (Halkin 1977, 43). In the dream, Christ's mother 
intercedes with John, asking him to pardon Cyril for her sake. 

56 Theodore of Trimithus, V. Ioh. 40.22—26 (Halkin 1977, 44). 

57 See Theodore of Trimithus, V Ioh. 1, 3-4, 15, 17-18, 20, 22—23, 25. 
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hero-villain narrative. John himself, our hero, is once more front and centre. 
The details of his life are significantly embellished. A considerable amount of 
new material— particularly miracles and visions—is inserted.5? Sections 2-15 
take us from his infancy through his secular education and monastic forma- 
tion to his ordination to the priesthood, expanding greatly on the brief ac- 
counts of that period of his life offered by Palladius, ps-Martyrius, Socrates 
and Sozomen.9? Throughout the Vita there is the usual line-up of enemies 
and friends. At the conclusion of George's account, a significantly greater 
range of John's enemies is—through a significantly greater range of physical 
sufferings—divinely punished.9? Among them is sleep deprivation as a result 
of nightmares.9! Epiphanius is once again, in accord with the earlier account 
of Socrates, aligned with Theophilus and cast as a potential enemy of John, but 
in the end proves to be a staunch enemy rather of the true evil, heterodoxy.9? 
John proves orthodox and so Epiphanius, despite the extensive prompting of 
the enraged Eudoxia, refuses to condemn him®—a narrative framing that 
supports an emphasis throughout the Vita on John's heroic role as a champion 


58 George of Alexandria, V. Ioh. 7—9, 1113, 18-19, 27, 59, 72 (Halkin 1977, 93-101, 102-106, 116- 
123, 142-148, 237—238, 272-273). While the miracles are performed by John, the visions are 
not usually John's own, but visions of John seen by other saintly individuals. 

59  Ps-Martyrius is the only author among these earlier sources who offers more than a sin- 
gle section on the topic. Cf. George of Alexandria, V Joh. 2-15 (Halkin 1977, 73-108); ps- 
Martyrius, Or. funeb. 612 (Wallraff 2007, 48-56); Palladius, Dial. 5 (Malingrey and Leclercq 
1988, 104—114); Socrates scholasticus, Hist. eccl. 6.3 (Hansen 1995, 313-314); Sozomen, Hist. 
eccl. 8.2.2-11 (Hansen 2004, 954-958). 

60 George of Alexandria, V Ioh. 71 (Halkin 1977, 274—276). The idea of John's enemies under- 
going a gruesome death as a result of divine judgment draws on a common rhetorical 
topos, but in the story of John's life is, prior to George, attributed solely to Eudoxia (ps- 
Martyrius, see n. 23) and Cyrinus of Chalcedon (Socrates scholasticus, Hist. eccl. 6.19.2-3 
[Hansen 1995, 343]; Sozomen, Hist. eccl. 816.4-6 [Hansen 2004, 1008]). Theodore of 
Trimithus, V Joh. 33 (Halkin 1977, 38) follows these earlier sources in restricting a punitive 
death to the same two enemies, without dwelling overly much on the details. By contrast, 
George, in the mode of ps-Martyrius, provides considerable detail. 

61 George of Alexandria, V. Ioh. 71 (Halkin 1977, 274-275): Pavtaciat vuxtepwal eic xbvac 
Avuttavtes xal Epypetc Bopfidpouc xoi a&AAdyAwocov xoi xupatwdy ovy e&yxodvtas 
yetecxnpatiCovto, dimvov tov Ürvov &noteAodoa. 

62 George of Alexandria, V. Ioh. 40, 43 (Halkin 1977, 191, 198-200). 

63 George of Alexandria, V. Joh. 44 (Halkin 1977, 200-202). In George's account, the confron- 
tation between Epiphanius and Eudoxia is no longer about her trying to compel him to 
sign the document of exile, but about John’s innocence of heresy, and Epiphanius’ in- 
nocence in John’s condemnation and exile. George explicitly has Epiphanius echoing 
Pilate's refusal to condemn Christ: A9@6¢ ipt and TH xploeoc tavtnç (Halkin 1977, 202.2). 
Cf. Matt 27.24: A€@dc eiu and tod aiuatoç tovtov. (“I am innocent of this man's blood.”) It 
is to be noted that both Theodore (V Ioh. 24) and George (V. Joh. 44), since they follow 
Socrates (Hist. eccl. 6.14), are then obliged to explain how John and Epiphanius ended up 
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of orthodoxy. This particular take on the narrative we last saw developed in 
the loyalist funeral oration of ps-Martyrius.95 Ps-Martyrius was an actual fol- 
lower of John and naturally prompted to construct his ideological narrative. 


5 Conclusion 


This brings us finally to the question of why we see a return to the sacrali- 
sation of right belief at this particular moment in history. Is it just a matter 
of hagiography and the emergence of a cult of John Chrysostom as a saint in 
the imperial capital, or does it have to do with a number of anxiety-producing 
social factors that come into play at this particular period? By the beginning 
of the 8th century the Byzantine Empire had faced overwhelming territorial 
losses through successive Persian and Arab invasions. It needed to re-establish 
its identity.96 One way of achieving this may well have been to promote a rous- 
ing story of a local hero of the city. His loyal pursuit of orthodoxy and triumph 
over those who had betrayed the faith would have resonated with a city start- 
ing to be rent by disagreements over the worship of icons.® That the resulting 
schism was initiated by an imperial decree in 726 is likely to have encour- 
aged covert parallels between the actions of the iconoclast Leo 3 and his son, 
Constantine 5, as enemies of the church and that of Eudoxia and Arcadius 
as enemies of John, Constantinople's bishop, in the original Johannite schism. 
It is noteworthy that prominent in the accounts of both Theodore and George 
is the imperial couple's excommunication.9? Given the assumed role of the 


exchanging hostile words that foreshadowed their mutual ends. Theodore and George 
both resort to the mechanism of a false rumour, which John believes. 

64 See, e.g., George of Alexandria, V. Ioh. 19, 23, 30, 59 (Halkin 1977, 118123, 135-136, 153-156, 
237-239). 

65 Ps-Martyrius’ framing of John as a champion of Christian orthodoxy and enemy of pa- 
ganism and heterodoxy (Arianism) is distinctive. See, e.g., Or. funeb. 18-26, 49-50, 98-101 
(Wallraff 2007, 64—76, 100102, 154—156). 

66 See Brubaker and Haldon 20m, 4. 

67 There is perhaps some comparability with the attribution during the period of icono- 
clasm of a new style of hymn—and consequently a large body of hymns authored in that 
style—to the “orthodox” iconophile patriarch of Constantinople, Germanos 1 (715-730). 
On this phenomenon, see Simic 2017. The attribution of the Constantinopolitan eucharis- 
tic liturgy to John Chrysostom appears to emerge at around this same period (the 8th to 
9th centuries), although Krueger 2014, 115-116, notes that in the late-eighth-century man- 
uscript of the Barberini Euchologian “the liturgy generally attributed to John Chrysostom 
appears there without attribution". 

68 Theodore of Trimithus, V. Ioh. 26-32 (Halkin 1977, 61-67); George of Alexandria, V. Ioh. 
68—70 (Halkin 1977, 263-272). 
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Constantinopolitan monasteries as bastions of iconophile support,® it is also 
noteworthy that in a homily by the iconophile John of Damascus, delivered 
in the first quarter of the 8th century, John is presented equally as an ideal 
priest and monk and as a champion of orthodoxy.’° What these ideological 
narratives with their heroes and villains did for the listener in the troubled 
8th century, I suggest, was to foster a sense of outrage when what is held sacred 
is betrayed, allowing transference from the situation in the fifth-century past 
to the eighth-century present. In this respect they establish in their audience's 
minds the memory of an (imaginary) Constantinopolitan past in which the 
orthodox (however that orthodoxy is construed) were triumphant, whipping 
up a desire for a past which never existed, but to which the present must by 
divine right be restored.” Ideological narratives arise at moments of conflict 
for a reason. They are troubled stories for troubled times that take on a new life 
at similar moments in human history. 
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CHAPTER 13 


“As if in a Vision of the Night ...": Authorising the 
Healing Spring of Chonai 


Alan H. Cadwallader 


On a narrow spur protruding with almost sheer cliff-faces 200 metres above 
the Maeander Valley in south-west Turkey! lay the sanctuary of Apollo 
Lairbenos. Its inner sanctum was at the ridge's outermost point of this “impres- 
sive and wild site"? now called Asartepe. For all its rugged isolation, the rural 
site drew pilgrims from a number of cities and villages,? and appears to have 
been claimed by the civic authority of Hierapolis, at least in providing iconog- 
raphy and legend for some of its second- and third-century coins.* The pub- 
lished inscriptions reveal the nominal intent of the visitors from such a broad 
catchment—they were dedicants, confessors and, of particular significance, 


1 Buckler, Calder and Guthrie 1933, xv. In recent times, the river has been dammed. Even so, the 
height above the reservoir waters, and the position of the headland behind a hilly rise at its 
entrance, retain the sense of remoteness. 

Miller 1985, 49. 

Tullia Ritti has provided the most up-to-date list of civic or rustic origins: Atyochorion (vil- 
lage?) Blaundon, Dionysopolis, Eriza, Hierapolis, Kallokepos (?), Krouleus (?), Laodicea, 
Mamakome (village), Motella, Nanulon (village), Tripolis. See Ritti, Simgek and Yıldız 2000. 
To this list, should be added Mossyna, Kibales and the koinon of the Hyrgaleis: Akinci Oztiirk 
and Tanrıver 2008, 95-96 (Mossyna) and 100-101 (Hyrgalis) and 2010, 47-48 $7 (Kibale). The 
question of the origins of the epithet to Apollo remains obscure. Perhaps an indigenous top- 
onym (cf. Apollo Kareios) rather than an amalgamation with an indigenous deity needs to be 
investigated; compare Brixhe 1987, 51. 

4 British Museum Coins, Phrygia, 54-66 (Head 1906, 236-238 and Plate 30.6); RPC 4.2070 (cf. 
2069), 9991-9993. Louis Robert (Robert 19627, 141) reckoned that Hierapolis did not con- 
trol the sanctuary until the Roman imperial period. Certainly, that control appears to be 
settled from the 2nd century, though Thonemann 201, 157, dates it to the third. A harmo- 
ny (homonoia) coin between Hierapolis and Ephesos (244-249 CE) shows a radiate Apollo 
Lairbenos with identifying legend portrayed on the obverse and joined hands with identify- 
ing legend on the reverse (British Museum Coins, Phrygia, Head 1906, Plate 52.3). The ico- 
nography points to a Hierapolitan rather than an Ephesian minting. When Hierapolis was 
awarded the status of neokoros (official provincial guardian of the imperial cult) in the 
3rd century, Apollo Lairbenos was identified as one of the city's patron gods (sc Slg. Aulock 
3627-3628); cf. Hygeia, Serapis and others. 
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manumitters or conveyors of their (perhaps young)? slaves and children by 
registering them (xataypdqat) with the god of the sanctuary, Apollo.® The mo- 
tivation behind the release of the slaves, as also other dedications, is frequently, 
though not exclusively,’ given as xoà énttoyyy or, in its pleonastic form, xoà 
THY 100 Oeod Emitaxyyy “under instruction from the god" alternately or even in 
combination, the motivation is named as a (divine) dream: xoà (tov) dvipov.9 
Most commentators consider the two forms to be virtually synonymous. 
These inscriptions date from the late Hellenistic period and run into the 
3rd century CE, when an egalitarian claim on communication from the divine 
through dreams and visions began to emerge.” They do not provide details of 
what the god looked like, although he is occasionally called emigavyg,!2 which 
may allude to something like the radiate form in which Apollo appeared on 
coins from Hierapolis, rather than simply his manifestation.? Presumably, 
when Apollo Lairbenos appeared in a dream, he was so recognised, whether by 
an ancient anthropomorphic shape or the sound of his voice or through some 
symbol such as his double-sided axe (bipennis).!+ What is clear is that, well into 
the 3rd century cE, high and low members of the population registered the 


5 The two terms dominating the description of assignees/manumitted in the inscriptions 
are Opemtdc/y and its cognate (te)@peuevoc/y, indicating, at least, that they are young de- 
pendants in a household. The terms can indicate house-born slaves. 

6 Ritti's collection concentrates on the dedications and katagraphai. The sub-group of ded- 
ications, labeled confessions, is the focus of Petzl 1994. The three categories are found in 
the more recent publications of Akinci Öztürk and Tanrıver 2008, 2009, 2010. 

7 See Ritti 2000, D18, D23 cf. Akinci Öztürk and Tanrıver 2008, $12, 19 where the more com- 
mon deployment of evyy, "vow", (or cognate) is found, though restricted to dedications 
of material objects, not slaves or children (cf. dwpeds xdpet, "to offer gifts"; Ritti 2000, 
K44). Sometimes no designation of motivation is given. On one inscription the motivat- 
ing description is "as the god revealed" (c ¿hAwoe 6 Ged): see Akinci Öztürk and Tanrıver 
2008, $15. 

8 See, as examples, MAMA IV.277A (1), 277A (11); Ritti 2000, K39, K51; Akıncı Öztürk and 
Tanriver 2008, §1. 

9 See, as examples, MAMA IV.276B (1), 276A (111); Ritti 2000, K38; Akıncı Óztürk and Tannver 
2009, 92 $10. 

10 See Renberg 2010, 35; compare van Straten 1976, 14. The words occur together: “instruction 
in a dream" (xoà ¿nıtayhv òveipov) in Mihailov 1958—1970/2, 680, 1997/5, 5220 cf. IKIznik 
1071 (xarà YENLATIGLOV òvipov). 

11 Parker 2004, 276; Moyer 2011, 151, 168—169; cf. Veyne 1986, who opts for a post-Flavian 
development. 

12 See, as examples, Ritti 2000, D6, 12; K3, 55. 

13 RPC 4.2069, 2070, 9991-9993; by comparison with Colossae, Hierapolis does not display 
discrete monetary representations of Helios in the Roman period. 

14 Petridou 2015 provides a thorough taxonomy of the various forms in which the gods could 
be manifest. 
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experience and understanding of a divine dream, regardless of the critical 
scepticism that was part of debates about dreams in elite literary circles.!5 That 
this is no rural idiosyncrasy is demonstrated by inscriptions with the same em- 
phasis on dream/instruction throughout the Greco-Roman world—more than 
1300 according to Gil Renberg!6—including many from Phrygia and Caria.!” It 
is unlikely that Colossae (Chonai), a city in the Lycus Valley about 25 kilome- 
tres to the south-east of Hierapolis, could have escaped this cultural expression 
of religious devotion. 

The sanctuary of Apollo Lairbenos was not a healing site,!® even though 
there is a small number of thanksgiving inscriptions.!? Nor is there extant any 
clue as to the legitimation of its foundation, even though scholars are generally 
agreed that the epithet, Lairbenos in its many spellings, reflects an indigenous 
origin blended with the Seleucid-backed cult of Apollo. There is no evidence 
of Christian appropriation or destruction of the site, not even crudely-written 
names in the genitive flanked by crosses, such as litter the sacred oracle site 
of Apollo at Klaros to the west. It seems that the arduous two-day climb to 
the sanctuary precincts?? that was doubtless part of the ascetic practice 
of the devotee,?! simply consigned the site to oblivion once Christianity was 
in the ascendancy. Certainly, by the time of the Synod of Laodicea (365 CE), 
the church was preoccupied with re-establishing the discipline of its own 
house, in the aftermath ofthe abrupt demise of Emperor]ulian's pagan revival.?? 


15 See Plato Laws 10.910A (Bury, 1926, 384); Diogenes fr. 9 Col. 6 11.6-8 (Smith 1993, 192); see 
Clay 1989, 318-319, 333-334, and generally, Harris 2009. 

16 Renberg 2010, 35. 

17 See, for example, ITralles 15; BE 1969.545; SEG 33.857; Körte 1900, 418 $29. 

18 The healing sanctuary of Men Karou was much closer to Laodicea and Hierapolis, near 
Trapezopolis on the rise of the Taurus range on the southern edge of the Lycus Valley. 

19 Ritti 2000, D7; cf. Akinci Öztürk and Tanrıver 2008, $84, 20. No reason is given for these 
"thanksgivings" although the latter two inscriptions credit Apollo Lairbenos with being a 
hearing god, as evidenced elsewhere; see Simgek 2009, 677. 

20 Apollo Lairbenos lies 34 km to the north-east of Hierapolis as the crow flies. The steep rise 
and sometimes difficult terrain would likely double that distance for travellers (a distance 
of 60 km by road). The drawing power of the site is perhaps to be inferred from a second, 
much closer, Apollo sanctuary—to Apollo Kareios—only a third of the distance from 
Hierapolis (approximately 11.5 km direct) near modern Giizelpinar, overlooking the Lycus 
Valley. 

21 Note the use of àvafatvo in MAMA IV.283, 289. 

22 Thesynod’s canons are preoccupied with church governance (Canons 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 11—28, 30, 
35, 36, 40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 54 55» 56, 57, 58, 59 [60]) and heresy 
or Judaism (Canons 6, 7, 8, 29, 37 [where heretics and Jews are collated], 38), sometimes 
combining the two (Canons 9, 10, 31, 32, 33, 34). References to non-Christians occur rarely: 
in tangential reference (Canon 30), directly (Canon 39) (Mansi 1759, 563-74). 
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The conciliar canons of Laodicea had a city-focus; the country was margin- 
alised into an enforced dependency.?? But Colossae’s fame had begun to reside 
in a nearby rural sanctuary, one that looked, at least in part, to a dream to es- 
tablish legitimacy for the site. 


1 The Healing Spring of Colossae 


Colossae, for which no evidence of connection with Apollo Lairbenos or Men 
Karou has been found, had its own sacred site. Four kilometres to the south- 
south-west of the city centre, and possibly connected by a sacred way, lay a 
healing spring at the foot of Mt Cadmus/Honazdag.”* Towering over the site 
is a massive monolith that protrudes from the slopes of the mountain; it may 
bear the remains of an inscription to “Saviour”, likely an epithet applied to 
Zeus.” As often with sacred sites, the landscape joins forces with the cultiva- 
tion of cultic practice and sacred testimony.”° The earliest textual reference to 
the site certainly accents the striking geographical phenomena.”’ The popular 
version of the Story of the Archistrategos St Michael of Chonai stems from the 
second half of the 4th century?? sometime after the Synod of Laodicea, with 


23 Canon 57 reads: ‘Ott où Bei &y tails xcopauc xal ev Tals yópouc xaBiotacba értexórnouc, AAAA 
mEplodevtac coUe uv cot hòn Mpoxatactadevtac, ynSev mpárccety veu voyons tod erioxdrov 
tod £v TH tóÀAev. woabtw¢ dé xol voüc mpecurépouc pndev mpåttew dveu THC yvouNs tod 
émtaxomov (Mansi 1759, 574); ("It is not lawful for bishops to be appointed in villages and 
the country but rather as visitors; those previously appointed are to execute nothing with- 
out the consent of the bishop of the [local] city. Likewise also, the priests [appointed in 
villages and the country] are to do nothing without the consent of the [city] bishop"). 

24 See Cadwallader 2015, 180-203. The specifics of the location—whether Colossae and/or 
Chonai— cannot be addressed here. Suffice to say that the topographical referents and 
the constant emphasis on a rural setting far better locate the site at the modern Góz pic- 
nic ground west of Honaz near Emirazizli, rather than at the traditional site of the Church 
of St Michael on the banks of the Lycus (Aksu) River; pace Thonemann 201, 82-83. 

25 [ZQ]THP. Apollo and Heracles are also contenders. All three are found on Colossae's 
Hellenistic coins. However, the weight differentials in the coins reinforce the suggestion 
that Zeus is Colossae's pre-eminent patron. 

26 See Cadwallader 2009. 

27 See Bonnet 1890, 3.6-7 = ch 2.2 (the spring); 12.5-6, 181-2 = 8.1, 12.3 (the monolith); 18.8, 
19.5-6 = 12.4-5 (the ravine); 1817-191 = 12.4 (the rock formations). Here, the edition 
of Max Bonnet is used, citing page and line number. A new edition that incorporates 
further manuscript evidence is in preparation. An English translation may be found in 
Cadwallader 201b and is here referred to by chapter (ch) and chapter section number. 

28 Four other versions of the story exist, all recast not only with the usual Byzantine high-lit- 
erary imprint, but also with careful adjustment of its discerned theological mis-directions, 
not least about Laodicea. I argue here and elsewhere that the popular version of the 
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whose canons (most especially Canon 35) it locks horns.?9 That canon forbids 
the worship of angels, and reads: 


“Ott od Set Xptotiavods eynatareine thv exxAyatav tod Oeod xot drévot xoi 
ayyérous dvoudZew xai ovvegets motel, &nep &nnyópevtar. Et tiç obv ebps0f 
TAUTY TH xexpuuuévy EldwAoAatpin cyord@wv, EoTw dvdbeua, Sti eynateAtte 
TOV KUPLOV NUdv "Incobv Xpiotov, tóv vidv tod Oeo xoi eidwAorkatpster 
TpocfjA6ev. 


Christians shall not forsake the Church of God and turn to the worship 
of angels, thus having gatherings in their honour. This is forbidden. Those 
who devote themselves to this hidden idolatry, let them be anathema, 
because they have forsaken our Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and 
gone over to idolatry.?9 


The three terms dvoydZew (to name), ciSwAoAatota (idolatry), and cvvéryw (gath- 
ering) feature prominently in the Michael of Chonai story related to the battle 
with Laodicea. The story deliberately appropriates the canonical language and 
inserts it into the popular narrative, as part of its construction of a Laodicea as 
an "unjust people" (6 Aoc cfc &ðıxiaç).3! 

A foundation story that originates in a dream begins the process of convert- 
ing a site formerly shared by Christians and non-Christians to an exclusively 
Christian domain.?? Nevertheless, this story has all the hallmarks of a pre- 
Christian foundation narrative,?? just as the series of epiphanies of St Michael 
the archangel that unfold in defence of the re-founded hagiasma (holy spring) 


story is to be dated late in the second half of the 4th century (contra Thonemann 201, 77 
[8th century]), given the close ties with pagan textual forebears (foundation dream and 
epiphanic defence), the Synod of Laodicea, the background allusions to Julian's program 
and the Trinitarian emphases over against the idolatry (read Arianism) of Laodicea. Even 
so, like the Acts of Philip, the popular version of Michael of Chonai passed through a se- 
ries of aggregations and modifications, not least wrought by the iconoclast crises of the 
8th and gth centuries. See Cadwallader 2011a. 

29 See Cadwallader 2013. 

30 An expanded text from MS Vindobonensis is reproduced in Ioannou 1962, 144145. The 
inclusive translation is by Johnson 2009, 2.302; cf. Hefele 1876, 317. 

31  Bonnetnuao- ch 7.4. The phrase is a pointed bowdlerising of the name of the city. A simi- 
lar distortion is found in an Encomium for St Mocius about the governor of Laodicea on 
the Europa River in Thrace; see Delehaye 1912, 185 (ch 13.3). 

32 Bonnet 3.13 = ch 3.1. 

33 Fora substantial list of foundation-authorising dreams, see van Straten 1976, 16 n. 239. 
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are dependent on earlier models.34 There is a dream or vision of the archi- 
strategos Michael granted to an unnamed man from a named city, Laodicea. 
The man had been part of the opposition to the advance of Christian usage 
of the hagiasma.?5 He had a daughter, mute from birth. The taxiarch (leader of 
the angelic forces) of the Lord instructs him to take the girl to the water and 
believe.36 The events unfold positively. The man secures the name to attach to 
the application of the waters; the child's healing is manifest in a loud acclama- 
tion; his commitment is secured and he erects a shrine to the name of Michael 
the archistrategos (ch 3). 


2 The Elements of a Dream Foundation Narrative 


The story as sketched here resonates with epiphany stories associated with 
sacred sites, both in their foundation and in their on-going existence. The 
eight key elements are the dream, an epiphanic (angelic) being, divine instruc- 
tion, call to belief, a miraculous demonstration, acclamation, allegiance and a 
thank-offering, though not all narratives contain all elements. It will be useful 
to proceed through them, noting their parallels in other Christian and non- 
Christian texts. 


24 The Dream 

Dreams find both literary and epigraphical record in the Maeander and Lycus 
Valleys.?7 These dreams were frequently at night (£vvoyoc / vuxtd¢)38 but could 
also occur in the daytime.?? Indeed, one inscription from Thyatira boldly pro- 
claims that help might come “through a vision by night or day" ^? Sometimes 


34 See Cadwallader 2018. 

35  x“ataotpépat runs through the story as the objective of those opposed to the Christian 
control of the site, beginning with this man and his associates (Bonnet 348 - ch 3.2; 5.4 - 
3.6; 8.15 = 5.2; 9.1 = 5.3; 12.2 = 7.4). 

36 The same call by the archistrategos Michael to believe recurs at the end of the story, deliv- 
ered to the custodian Archippos who is terrified of the forces arrayed against him and the 
hagiasma (Bonnet 15.16 = ch 11.5). Even so, Archippos is described as the child of faithful, 
Christian parents (Bonnet 5.8 = ch 4.1) and a defender of the orthodox faith (as expressed 
in ascetic practice: Bonnet 7.10 = ch 4.6). 

37 Compare Aelius Aristides, Hieroi Logoi (Sacred Tales); SEG 51.2132; Petzl 1994, §106; IGR 
1,5 1162. 

38 | Carmina Epigraphica Graeca (Hansen 1989/2.860), IG 4.1 (Frankel 1902, 122, 1.16); Die 
Inschriften von Knidos (Bliimel 1992, 131), SEG 53.454. 

39  IGUR 1.184 cf. Maximus of Tyre 9.7. 

40 . Ott ópåuaToç vuxtd¢ xai NUEPAS (TAM 5.2 1055), dating to the 2nd or 3rd century. 
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the vision or dream is indicated by sleep or the semblance thereof.^! At other 
times this is disavowed, possibly to accentuate the reality of the experience.*? 
An allusive reference enhances the reality yet mystery of the experience by 
focusing on the content rather than the mechanism or setting through which it 
was delivered. This can be signaled through the use of w¢/doxéw, “as if/it seems" 
as in Aelius Aristides’ retelling, even against his own question, “who among 
human beings is sufficient to declare these things in words?"^? The same al- 
lusive sweep occurs in the Michael story (4.2 = ch 3.3), where the experience 
is related in words but the use of w¢ suggests that words cannot meet the de- 
mands placed upon them, even if they accurately point towards the reality.^^ 


2.2 An Epiphanic Being 

Recognition of the being appearing in a dream or vision is sometimes obvious, 
as in the dream of Asclepios at Epidauros where the god was identical to his 
statue in the temple.*5 Even though, at the beginning, the Laodicean had yet to 
learn the name(s) of the divine beings orchestrating events, a manifestation of 
an angel, as messenger or form of the god,*° is quite familiar in oral and visual 
communications.*’ According to an earlier account of a day vision granted the 
Argonauts that led to the foundation of the "Sosthenion" temple in Chalcedon, 
the figure was humanoid with eagle-like wings. The temple's name was coined 
because the vision inspired a military victory? Our narrative designates 


41 0k xað’ Unvov (IG 10.2.1.255, 1.3. Many visions of Asclepios are attached to sleep; see 
LiDonnici 1995, Stele A 11.1516, 37, 49 in standard phrasing. 

42 POxy 1381; IG 14.1014. 

43 Aelius Aristides Hieroi Logoi 2.33 (Behr 1981). Aristides of course claims just such an ex- 
traordinary position, going on to assert that initiates in fact do know, although whether 
words are adequate to describe the divine remains a caveat on his (and others") linguistic 
efforts. See Petsalis-Diomidis 2006, 197 and 206 n. 22. 

44 This becomes important later in the Michael of Chonai story when the ineffability of God 
is expressed (Bonnet 16.5-13 = ch 1.6). 

45 IG 4.1127. Compare the tradition of Constantine’s dream of the archangel Michael that 
fitted the cult-statue of a winged being in the pagan Sosthenion at Constantinople; this 
led to a re-foundation of the Sosthenion (an Argonaut site—see below) to a Christian 
church under the archistrategos’ patronage, with its healing waters retained: John Malalas, 
Chron. 4.13 (Jeffreys, Jeffreys and Scott 1986, 38). 

46 The debate over whether angels were messengers or were to be identified as one of the 
manifestations of the god cannot be entered here. Some are clearly legates (Petzl 1994, §3); 
others blur into the god (SEG 32.1539). 

47 SEG 49.1717, 1719. See Paz de Hoz 1999; Horsley and Luxford 2016. 

48 John Malalas, Chron. 4.13 (Jeffreys, Jeffreys and Scott 1986, 38). 
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Michael as a taxiarch and shortly after, archistrategos, rather than archangel.^? 
These are military designations—John Arnold translates archistrategos as 
"Field Marshal"5? They were visually evocative to pagan and Christian alike?! 
and here the story initially accents the appearance rather than the command.°? 
The one who enters the story as an antagonistic unbeliever therefore requires 
an implicit narrative background so that recognition can occur.5? The angel 
adopts a stand-over posture (émiotatat 4.2 = ch 3.3)54 familiar in epiphanies 
ranging back to Homer,” and found in one of the most famous epiphany in- 
scriptions, from Lindos on the island of Rhodes.56 

A further support for pagan recognition of angels is found in onomastics.5” 
Names and toponyms using "angel" date back at least to the 4th century BCE 
and, whilst they may at times be evoking an attribute of, for example, Hermes,5? 
they are generally to be grouped as theonyms, or divine names.9? A recognition 
of pre-Christian angels at Colossae may therefore be indicated by a rare name 
that occurs in a first—or second-century epitaph: Angelikos.90 


49 Archangel (&py&yyeAoc) is reserved for the heading to the story. Horsley and Luxford 2016, 
174, do not consider dpy&yyeXoc a necessarily Christian tag. 

50 Arnold 2013, 6. 

51 They bore distinctly Greek epithets; such officials could be resplendent in festival gather- 
ings; see IG 10.124, 334. 

52  6popa rather than éxttoyy, “command”. See van Straten 1976, 13. 

53 The issue is acknowledged in the late Byzantine revision of the story by Simeon 
Metaphrastes, who wrote that "the appearance had a certain intelligible nature to him, 
a prescient dream" (1) 52 iic Hy voepd tic adTH qct övap TapectyxvIa); Bonnet 22.22-23. 
(Note that the Metaphrastes’ version is included in the publication of the popular version 
by Bonnet). 

54 Some manuscripts tried to mollify the suggestion of threat or domination, by chang- 
ing the word to mapictatat; see the apparatus in Bonnet 4. This suggests that there was 
thought to be a distinction between the two words. The description of Echidna in the 
opening chapter positions her above two snakes (jv émiotapevy ¿ndvw; Bonnet 2.5 = 
ch 1.2). Occasionally this word is found in dream inscriptions to indicate the presence of 
the god (Petzl 1994, $106 = MAMA 1v.279), and it may, because of its use as an epithet for 
divine beings, have been thought appropriate for the archangel. See van Straten 1976, 13. 

55 Homer Iliad 10.496-497: xoxóv yàp dvap xeqoAjpuy &n£oty thv voxv (“an evil dream 
stood over his head that night" [Murray and Wyatt 1999, 484]); Herodotus 5.56.1 (Godley 
1922, 60). 

56 Blinkenberg and Kinch 1941, 2.2.D., 1.14; cf. IG 10.2.1.255, 1.3, IGR 1,5 1162 [reconstruction]. 

57 Horsley and Luxford 2016, 157 briefly note the possibilities. 

58 See Horsley and Luxford 2016, 143, 157 ("Euangelios is a byname for Hermes"). 

59 See generally, Parker 2000. His focusis Attica but the general observations are transferrable. 

60 “A[v/y]yeAtxéc: MDAI(A) 18.206 §3. He is the father of Dionysios, the bearer of another 
theonym. The name, as far as I have been able to find, is known from only two other 
inscriptions: IGUR (Moretti 1968—1990/4, 160), RECAM 4.158. Other cognates building on 
"Avyé&Xoc | 'Avy&Xoc are reasonably widespread (37 varieties in LGPN online). 
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2.3 Divine Instruction 

Whilst many accounts of dreams and visions are perfunctory and reductionist, 
leaving nothing more than some action or response dictated by a divine dream 
or instruction,® some texts, literary and epigraphical, deliver a more extensive 
narrative. Aelius Aristides, for example, in one of his long string of reported 
medical treatments, recounts the directive from Asclepios to immerse him- 
self in a river. The instruction itself is given in succinct indirect speech. But 
Aristides then embellishes it with a parade of his aquatic frolics, ensuring he 
mentions doctors, friends and strangers as witnesses.9? Sometimes, the god 
moves in to command such an account.® References to a god speaking occa- 
sionally occur, most especially in the detail of the steps to take for a healing.9^ 
A certain Athenian named Ambrosia, blind in one eye, reported the god speak- 
ing to her (eizetv) about her ignorant skepticism that required atonement, 
with healing to follow at the god's hands.®° Similarly, Michael of Chonai has 
the divine being speaking.96 As with a number of healing stories, other devo- 
tees or officials, such as a torch-bearer [rvpqópoc], enter the scene to assist the 
supplicant, sometimes expanding the requirements to be executed.®” 


244 Call to Belief 

The call to believe is not of Christian origin.9? The content of the belief appears 
to be directly related to the formation or deepening of a compact between the 
god and the devotee / supplicant grounded in the deed performed by the god 
and the appropriate response of the recipient.5? The devotee / supplicant can 
even be called “the devotee / the faithful one”.”° A number of inscriptions tes- 
tify to the atonement to be made for a failure to believe, whether or not some 
physical punishment for disbelief had occurred.” Belief in the agent of a god, 


61 See, for example, SEG 37.1019; AE (1996) 1147. 

62 Aristides, Hieroi Logoi 2.295-6 (Behr 1981). Compare, however, the assessment of Petsalis- 
Diomidis 2006, 194-195. 

63 IMT Kaikos 932 (Barth and Stauber 1993). 

64 There are even accounts registering a dialogue between the supplicant and the god: 
LiDonnici 1995, Stele A 11.68—71. 

65  LiDonnici 1995, Stele A, 11.38, 39. 

66 — A€vet adTH: Bonnet 4.3 = Ch 3. 

67 LiDonnici 1995, Stele A, 143-44. 

68 See Belayche 2007; Morgan 2015. 

69 See IG 4.1121; IGLS 21.2.64. 

70 Ó TIOTÓŞ: SEG 44.1528 (engraving on a gem). 

71 SEG 33.1012; SEG 57.1185; LiDonnici 1995, Stele A. 11.3341; cf. 22-33. 
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such as a priest, could be required”? and in the instigating instrument, namely, 
oracles and dreams.7? 

The accent on belief can be discerned in its inclusion in the poor person's 
alphabet-oracle stations. These lists of conventional wisdom maxims, arranged 
alphabetically according to their first letters, are known in many places, in- 
cluding Hierapolis. By the rolls of a dice or astragalus, supposedly divinely-con- 
trolled, a response was delivered to a consultation. One piece of advice reads: 
“Flee fair-weather friends; but trust whoever are the leaders." Belief could be 
extolled as a virtue of the deceased;”> it became personified as divine Fides.”© 
In the Michael story, the trustworthiness of the visionary figure is emphasised 
by drawing upon an ancient oath formula: “Mark my name.’”’ The oath recurs 
in instructional form at the end of the story but there the focus is moved from 
Michael to God and his archangel."? In any case, it appears that the expression 
was so tied to pagan identity that it evaporated from Christian usage; it was 
dropped from later versions of the story"? Generally the oath was associated 
with Zeus, although other gods, or the gods in general, could be encompassed.®° 
The tension in our story is that the Laodicean does not know the name. This 
would only be rolled out once the man attended the site, witnessed what 
occurs there and asked those who already frequented the healing spring.?! 


72 SEG 2.481. 

73 SEG 59.286, ll.8-9. 

74  abtrouc gedye qXouc, nloteve dé tolov dpiototc; Ritti 1985, 130—135 (l. 21); Nollé 2007, 226- 
227. Two such inscriptions from Hierapolis are dated to the 2nd or 3rd century CE and the 
responding god was deemed to be Apollo Kareios. 

75 Ramsay 1897, 477 §343. Compare Adak et al 2008, 94 no. 19. 

76 Morgan 2015, 129-132. 

77 wa TO övopå pov (Bonnet 4.5 = ch 3.3). See, for examples of its usage, Athenaeus Deipn. 
6.226d (Gulick 1929, 20), 8.335c (Zeus [Gulick 1930, 22]); Greek Anthology 9.317.4-5 
(Hermes), 368.1 (Bacchus), 100.3 (the gods in general [Paton 1917, 52, 172, 200]). The ubiq- 
uity of such a formula may have forced its way into Latin usage, as in the exclamation 
mehercule (Ps-Quintilian Decl. Min. 260.15 [Shackleton Bailey 2006, 142]). 

78 | Bonnet 18.14-15 = ch 124. 

79 Arare pagan-Christian battle over the use of Md in an oath formula is well-illustrated in 
the Story of St Lucillian, set in the time of the emperor Aurelian (270-275 CE). The pagan 
courtier calls on Lucillian to uà tobs 0:00 "Observe the gods" (3.17). The elderly, former 
pagan priest Lucillian wrests the formula away from its usual reference (3.20): Mà tov 
xüpióv pov Iygobv Xpıotóv ("Observe my Lord Jesus Christ"). See Delehaye 1912, 189. 

80 See further Cadwallader 2012, 43-45. 

81  Bonnet4.7-10 = ch 3.3. 
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2.5 Miraculous Demonstration 

The healing of a person who is dumb is well known in the aretological lists that 
extol the power of the god and the fitness of the sacred place where the heal- 
ing occurs. A temporary loss of speech is recorded in an inscription at Apollo 
Lairbenos, a punishment from the god, which is overcome right at the mo- 
ment that a stele narrating the infirmity has been prepared.8? A young boy, 
apparently mute from birth, like the child in this story, is recorded at Epidauros 
coming to the sanctuary for healing, which becomes manifest when he says 
aloud that he promises to return for a further sacrifice in a year.83 Similarly, the 
Laodicean and his daughter come to a spring that has already gained a reputa- 
tion for healings.?^ The significance of this miracle is in the acclamation that 
parades both the healing and its agent, and also in the response that follows. 


2.6 Acclamation 

It is unremarkable that healings of mutes be reported by some ejaculation of 
speech. In two examples from Epidauros, a boy speaks (£qa ... £Aeye), a girl 
bellows (Bof1).85 In our story, the girl yells and shouts (&vaßónoev ... Expa&ev).86 
Given that the focus is not upon the benefaction but rather the benefactor, it 
is the content of the girl's acclamation that is crucial, that is, the address of 
the second half of her cry: “Great is your power, O Michael, archistrategos!"97 
Power, of course, is the province of the gods.?? This ascription of greatness to 
a named divinity is found throughout Asia Minor, applied to single deities and 
to groups. It denotes allegiance and the organization of one's life around that 
devotion.®® Aelius Aristides esteems Asclepios, with the whole band of wit- 
nesses noted above, “shouting that celebrated phrase, ‘Great is Asclepios'^"90 
Christians have been attuned to such acclamations for Artemis from the Acts 


82  Petzl1994, §1. 

83  LiDonnici 1995, Stele A 11.41—48. 

84 Bonnet 3.10214 = ch 3.1. 

85 LiDonnici 1995, Stele A 11.46, 47; Stele C 1l.2—3. A third story of the healing of a mute ap- 
pears to use ¿ọĝéyčato ("he spoke out") (Stele C 11.47—9). 

86 Bonnet 444, 15 = ch 34. 

87 JyeydAn cov ý Sbvapic Moo apyiotpatyye (Bonnet 445-16 = ch 3.4). It is important to 
recognise the difference between the dawning affirmation of the first half of her cry 
(6 Ged¢ TAV xpiotiavàv dAnOGc; “God is truly of the Christians") and the direct address of 
the second half. See, for more extensive argumentation, Cadwallader 2009, 223 n. 44. 

88 .Petzl1994, $47; IG 13 76. 

89  Ontheimportance of the name and its consequences in one's circumstances, see Versnel 
2011, 272, 515. 

90 Aelius Aristides, Hieroi Logoi 2.21. 
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of the Apostles (19:34).?! Whatever god was in view became the one acclaimed 
as great. Small gems, on rings or pendants, also carry these ascriptions, indicat- 
ing how personal such acclamations could be.% 

In some texts, the emphatic exclusivity is reinforced by the assertion that 
greatness attaches to the name of the (one and only) god.?? This name be- 
comes identified from its context, sometimes immediately apparent from the 
iconography. Thus, one gem that reads "Great is the name of the holy god" has 
an engraving of Aphrodite on its reverse;??^ another has “Great is the name in 
this place of the only Lord God" with a female deity (perhaps Cybele) hold- 
ing palm and perhaps a wreath beneath a sun and moon.?5 The “Mark my 
name" earlier in the chapter is now anchored. It is, however, tied specifically 
to Michael's power;?8 only later in the story will this be transferred to God by 
a restoration of the more biblical turn of phrase: "I am the archistrategos of 
the power of the Lord"?" A Lydian inscription provides a noteworthy parallel 
to the earlier phrasing in the story: “One God in the heavens, the great Men 
Ouoranios, the mighty power of the immortal god.’98 


91 Compare the ascription to Zeus (Petzl 1994 $10); Dionysos (Nollé 1990); Serapis (IGR 1,5 
1354bc; SB 1.381); the double Nemesis (Petzl 1994, $7); the Mother (of Men, SEG 53.1344 cf. 
SEG 4.647). 

92 Michel and Zasoff 2001, $27 (Méya Tò övopa toô Xápomic with head of Serapis, “Great is 
the name of Serapis"); $542 (Méya tò övopa Tob uóv(ov) 0:00 no image of god, “Great is the 
name of the only god"). Le Blant 1896, $$202-206 (Serapis); $207 Méyac 8¢d¢ AcxAnmtog 
“Great is the god Asklepios”; $$209-210 MeyaAn ý Tbyn tv ðcðv owtpwv / tfj; Nepécews 
“Great is Tyche / Nemesis among the saviour gods”. Some gems squeeze as much narrative 
into their text as is found on some testimonies on stone; see Michel and Zasoff 2001, $497. 
The relationship between public epigraphical display and (semi-?) private, inscribed jew- 
elry (cf. amulets) has yet to be explored. 

93 Wankel and Engelmann 1979-1984 / 7.1, 3100 (Méya Tò övoua tod 0£00); cf. Wankel and 
Engelmann 1979-1984 / 7.1, 1247B; SEG 14.680, 15.793, 29.731(14). 

94 Le Blant 1896, $201 (Méya Tò övopa tod 0c00 &yiov "Great is the name of the holy god"). 

95 Le Blant 1896, 77 (Méya Tò övoua tod póvov xupiov 0c00). The use of xptoc is common in 
reference to deities (see, for example, Petzl 1994, $123). One unpublished inscription from 
Apollo Lairbenos refers to “Lord Larmenos’. 

96 The ascription of “great” to Michael lived on in Christian literature and texts. See Jolivet- 
Lévy 2012, 420; Gabeli¢ 2009. However, generally, the acclamation of great power was di- 
rected to the Trinity (Jalabert and Mouterde 1955, 1457). 

97 Bonnet 16.7 = ch 1.6, relying on Gen 21:22, 32 and especially Josh 5:14¢*X*—éyw 
dpytatpatyyos ğvvuewç xvpiov. Michael is not expressly named in these verses; this is a 
development in the tradition. 

98 TAM 54 75: El¢ 0s0c &v odpavolc, uéyoc My» Oùpåvioç, peydàn Sbvapic tod &bavdtou eo; 
(“There is one god in the heavens, great Men Ouranios; great is the power of the immortal 
god"). 
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2.7 Allegiance 

A number of stories in stone speak of the expulsion of doubts over the god’s 
power, the truthfulness of the accounts already presented at the attended 
sanctuary, and the requirements placed upon the one approaching. Sometimes 
skepticism is met by punishment, as a preparatory phase leading to the heal- 
ing, especially if there has been willful disobedience of the terms of the god’s 
revelation, or some breach of ethical requirements deemed to be within the 
god’s purview.?? Sometimes, the ignorance or lack of trust is itself part of the 
journey leading to healing.1°° Commitment can be indicated by the simple ex- 
ecution of the instructions given or by some further action, whether ritualis- 
tic or commemorative.! Both are present in the existing story of St Michael, 
though one expression of the ritual enactment—baptism for the entire 
household—is clearly Christian.!° The actual phrase “glorifying God”! can 
be claimed as singularly Christian,!°* though the glory of a god per se is not.1% 
Certainly the attendant departure!® mirrors a formulaic element in inscrip- 
tions at Epidauros.!07 


2.8 Thank-Offering 
A dedication in response to a healing is common.!?? What is striking about the 
Michael story is that the dedication of the “shelter”! is made not to the “true 


99  LiDonnici 1995, Stele A, 11.54-68; Stele B, 1.7—9, 95-101; Stele C, 121-29; SEG 33.1013 (from 
Sattai, 3rd century CE). 

100 LiDonnici 1995, Stele A, ll.22-33 (in this story, a man with paralyzed fingers is left with 
the name "Amtotog as a memory [punishment?] of his unbelief after his healing), 33-41 
(a silver pig dedicated in memory of a woman's ignorance: ónópvopa các duabiac), Stele B, 
1.38-45, 87-95. Compare Stele A, 11.72—79, 79-89 where witnesses are the skeptical ones. 

101 LiDonnici 1995, Stele B, 11.69-82; Stele C, 11.95-100. 

102 Bonnet 446-17 = ch 3.4. 

103 Õokáčwv tov 0cóv: Bonnet 5.2-3 = ch 3.5. 

104 Lk5:25, 17:15, 18:43; cf. the witnesses in Mk 2:12. The phrase occurs repeatedly in Byzantine 
writings, though the fuller snippet with dveywpycev (“he departed") occurs only in the 
Vita S. Benedicti Zachariae 7.106. 

105 TAM 2.1174Db.1; IGR 1,5 1331. 

106 dvexwenoev: Bonnet 5.2 = ch 3.5. 

107 [éywj]éERA0e / &ríf30s "he/she departed well": LiDonnici 1995, Stele A 11.33, 41,71, 78; Stele C 
1.3, 32 etc. &vaywpéw "I depart” is never used in the New Testament in a healing context (cf. 
Stele A, l.i17 of a simple transfer of location). Departures adopt a variety of words, includ- 
ing é&épyopot (Mk 1:45), &régyopot (Mk 5:20), úndyw (Mk 5:34 with bys; 7:29). 

108 LiDonnici 1995, Stele A 111-9, 48-54; Stele D 11.5-9. Of course, dedications in response to 
direct instructions in dreams occur (for example, IG 11.4 1299 1l.47—65 [the Delian Sarapis 
aretalogy]. This is not the case here). 

109 = evxTYplov: Bonnet 4.17—5.1-2 = ch 3.5. 
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Christian God” as might have been expected from the opening of the child’s 
cry: “God is truly of the Christians."!? A parallel from the region of the Aezanitis 
underscores the issue. A father erects a pillar in a thank-offering to God and 
the archangel for the healing of his daughter." But in Michael of Chonai, the 
dedication is made eic övoua Mtyo]A “to the name of Michael"? seemingly 
in explicit fidelity to the call, uà tò vou pov “Mark my name” earlier in the 
chapter. Elsewhere, an angel may, similarly, receive a thank-offering without 
reference to a god.!? The express anathema of Canon 35 of the Council of 
Laodicea was directed against those &yyéAouc óvoutetv “naming angels”, twice 
dubbed as “idolatry” (eidwAoAatpeia). Even though this offence has been read, 
rightly, as meaning the worship of angels (cf. Col 2:18), the occurrence of the 
word in the two texts, one popular one conciliar, of neighbouring churches is 
striking.!^ The use of such pejoratives about religious practice was far from 
confined to Colossae. Cyril Mango notes the accusation of Severus of Antioch, 
early in the 6th century, that the archangels Michael and Gabriel were being 
painted with colours and emblems in the manner of pagan representations 
rather than Christian.!!5 

The limited examination that can be given here to each element demon- 
strates that critical components of the narrative of the healing-foundation 
story of St Michael are completely at home in a non-Christian environment. 
The emphasis on the name, oath, acclamation and offering carry little, if any, 
Christian veneer. One might readily imagine the story inscribed on the wall of 
a sacred building or on a pillar at the site: 


A man (from Laodicea?) with a daughter who was dumb from birth came 
to the healing spring in obedience to a dream of an eagle-winged divine 
being. He was unimpressed with the accounts of healing at the site, but 
when the waters were fed into her mouth, she cried out, ‘Great is god 


110 6 820¢ TAV ypıotiavâv c&ANO<: Bonnet 4.15 = ch 3.4. 

111 MAMA IX.551 (Levick et al. 1988, 168 presume the name of the unidentified archangel to be 
Michael). 

112 Bonnet 4.17-5.1= ch 3.5. 

113 dStrat1ang, 1120. 

114 A narrowing of the meaning of the word to the invention of names for an increasing 
number of angels enabled the later Byzantine church to retain the letter, if not the spirit, 
of canon 35; see Charlemagne, Capitularia Admonitio Generalis 16 (c. 789 CE) (Boretius 
1883, 55). 

115 Mango 1984, 40-43. 
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[or Zeus];"6 great is the power of his angel"! The father confessed his 
ignorance and dedicated this building in thanksgiving for the healing of 
his daughter. 


Nothing in this rendition of the story that I have constructed out of the Michael 
of Chonai story is distinct from its pagan environment. Something close to this 
I consider likely to have been a dedicatory inscription at the site. 


3 Christianising the Dream Foundation Narrative 


But the narrative of the Laodicean and his daughter is no longer phrased ex- 
actly in these terms. Adjustments and extensions have been made to the story 
in the effort to pass off the foundational narrative as a Christian authorisa- 
tion of the site, leaving the healing renown of the sacred spring untouched 
against the wishes of the Laodicean ecclesiastical establishment. The dream 
or vision now concurs with the Septuagint rendition of the dreams of Jacob 
(Gen 46:2) and of Daniel “in a vision of the night"! This phrase is not found 
outside Judeo-Christian circles.!? The God in the story is now the God of the 
Christians. The Nicene distillation of Father, Son and Holy Spirit now stamps 
the nature of that God,7? with an accompanying, winged being identified as 
Michael the archistrategos.!?! The vision of the archangel's visitation comes on 


116 I have identified Zeus (Bronton?) elsewhere as the patron god of Colossae. The archan- 
gel Michael displays many features redolent of Zeus (Cadwallader 2012, passim). Michael 
seems to have been capable of absorbing a number of different gods in different centres; 
see Mango 1984. 

117 The connection of the angel(s) with the god is evident from a number of inscriptions: 
Zeus (IStrat 11117, 118; 2.1307); Apollo (Wiegand 1958, 523; SEG 41.1185: àvy£Aot); Men 
(Petzl 1994, $83, 38); cf. the “Most High God" (SEG 311080). What is important to note (see 
below) is that apart from the kephalaion, no description of Michael as angel or archangel 
occurs in Michael of Chonai. 

118 ev dpdpati tç vuxtdc (Bonnet 4.2 = ch 3.2). Dan 2a9Th, 4:13Th, 7:399: Th, 731596 Dan 2:19Th, 
413Th, 7:1396, Th, 7:1596. 

119 Sostereotypical had the phrase become in Christian usage from the 2nd century (Hermas 
Vis. 310.6 [Lake 1976, 52-53]; Justin M. Dial. 31.3 [Marcovich 1997, 119]) that it intruded 
into the (Christian) transmission of the Lxx, being added unnecessarily to the text of Gen 
15:1. See Wevers 1993, 202. Even Julian 11 reflects his Christian training when he adopts the 
phrase (Contr. Gal. 356D [Wright 1923, 424]). 

120 Bonnet 4.9-12 = ch 3.3-4; Bonnet 8.10-11 = ch 5.1; Bonnet 1813-14 = ch 12.4. 

121 The very labeling of Michael as archistrategos may reflect the scriptural designation (Josh 
5:14). To my knowledge, this practice is confined to the Judeo-Christian tradition. 
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the Christian’s regular holy day, “on the first day of the week".?? The Laodicean 
and his household are baptised,!3 and the entire narrative of the re-foundation 
of the sacred healing site is scored with a reminder of the role of the apostles.!24 


4 Strengthening the Christian Authorisation 


The reference to the apostles at the beginning of chapter 3 functions as a sum- 
mary bridge following what now appears as the opening two chapters of the 
story. At a surface level, these chapters fulfil the usual quest for apostolic au- 
thority for Christian churches and sites.!25 But there is a particular edge to the 
story, given the backdrop of resistance to the Synod of Laodicea that provided 
the catalyst for the gathering and shaping of materials into a vivid defence 
of the hagiasma. The apostles, John and Philip,!2° directly point to Michael as 
the benefactor behind the hagiasma.!?’ Significantly, this prophecy, realized 
after the departure of the pair, comes from the same powerful practice as that 
which drove the viperous idolatry from Hierapolis, that is, they offer up prayer 
(momoavtes edyyjv).!28 No dream or vision is given to the apostles, unlike the ini- 
tially godless Laodicean. Prayer is given a grounding in severe ascetic practice 
(the “angelic ascesis”)!#° later in the story—to be demonstrated by Archippos 
the custodian of the hagiasma. Here it is locked into the apostolic revelation of 
the truth of the triune God.!3? The visionary encounter with the archistrategos 
by the godless Laodicean now appears as a beneficent condescension designed 
to convert the man and his household from paganism to the orthodox faith.!?! 


122 lg dé «àv NUEpSv: Bonnet 4.2 = ch 3.4. The same phrase occurs in Eustratius, V. Eutych. 
1.581 (Laga 1992, 21). 

123 Bonnet 4.16-17 = ch 3.4. 

124 Bonnet 3.8 = ch 3.1. 

125 So reads the opening of the story: eEapyfjc ExnpbyOn oro tAv dyiwv drootéAwy dU iov xal 
"Io&vvou tod SeoAdyovu (“from the beginning proclaimed by the holy apostles, Philip and 
John the Theologian’; Bonnet 1.7-8 = ch 11). And see Bonnet 1890, XVIII. 

126 In the Simeon Metaphrastes version of the story, the problem of Philip's involvement is 
overcome by admitting his martyrdom and attributing the prophetic announcement to 
John alone (Bonnet 22.1-6). 

127 Bonnet3.3-5 = ch 2a. 

128 Bonnet 3.2 = ch 2.1; cf. 244 = 13. 

129 Bonnet 7.1, 8.7 = ch 4.6, 5.1. 

130 This orthodoxy is to be measured particularly by the repetition of the three-fold name 
(Bonnet 4.9-10, 1112; 8.10—11; 18.1314, 17 = ch 3.3, 4; 5.1, 12.4). However, elsewhere in the 
story, orthodoxy is defined largely by ascetic practice (Bonnet 7.10 = ch 4.6). 

131 Fora thorough sociolinguistic analysis of the texts of three ancient Christian Acts, see 
Snyder 2014. 
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In the macro-dynamics of inter-city conflict, Hierapolis and the unnamed 
Colossae/Chonai!32 become the model to follow—not Laodicea. 

Hierapolis, like Laodicea, gains two notices in the overall narrative. It is 
initially a city overrun with snakes associated with three manifestations of 
a poisonous female god: Artemis, the Great Mother and Echidna. Later, the 
cleansed city provides the ten year old custodian, Archippos, who, similar to 
the dedications at the shrine of Apollo Lairbenos,!*? will be the slave (8o0Aoc) 
of the hagiasma, serving for seventy years.!?^ The first Hierapolitan connection 
does not name the city as Opheorymos ("snake street"), as we find in Acts of 
Philip 15.2, 42, but the expansive description of the presence of serpents leaves 
no doubt.!?5 

However, there are distinct features in Michael of Chonai. Not only is there 
a triad of goddesses, all embroiled in draconish designs,?6 but Philip does not 
effortlessly dispense with their poisonous entourage.!?7 Rather the John of 
the Acts of Philip who is given the task (with Mariamne) of being an encour- 
agement to Philip,?? now journeys with his full title, “John the Theologian'/?? 


132 Although the name Chonai is not present in the text, there is a clear pun on its meaning 
(“funnels”) at the conclusion of the story (Bonnet 19.5-6 = ch 12.5). The various tituloi in 
manuscripts explicitly name Chonai and/or Colossae. 

133 Akinci Öztürk and Tanrıver 2008, $81, 13 (800206, though now to be understood as slave 
of Apollo, perhaps more akin to a paramone in civic life); $14 (iepóc). The meaning to 
be attached to the terminology related to assignment of children or slaves to the gods is 
complex, but held to be of sacred importance (Petzl 1994, $107). See, generally, Ricl 2001. 

134 Bonnet 5.7-8, 10 = ch 4.1-2. 

135 This therefore is an early testimony to the identification of the city of snakes as Hierapolis, 
rather than a separate city as is sometimes proposed. See Bovon and Matthews 2012, 26. 

136 Only APh 11 (Bovon 1999, 4) mentions Artemis and this in a sweep of gods related by a 
distraught old woman just outside of Galilee. Neither Cybele nor the Great Mother is 
mentioned either. The focus appears to be Echidna in Hierapolis (APA 8.4, 15.7 [Bovon 
1999, 245, 339]), conjoined with the pseudo-title of mother of the serpents: she-dragon. 

137 The thorny issue of the identity of Philip need only be mentioned briefly here—as 
apostle (Matt 10:3 et al) or evangelist (Acts 6:5, 21:8 et al). Suffice to acknowledge with 
Christopher Matthews that the Acts of Philip itself, in its collection of disparate tradi- 
tions possibly associated with each of the named Philips, has effectively forged a single 
person (Matthews 2002, 170-171). Whatever confusion of the two might be sheeted home 
to Papias of Hierapolis (apud Eusebius HE 3.39.9 [Ehrman 2003, 97-100]) and Polycrates 
of Ephesos (apud Eusebius HE 3.31.3; 5.24.2 [PG 20, 280—281, 493-496]), once the collec- 
tion titled the Acts of Philip (Bovon 1999; Bovon and Matthews 2012) was formed, the unity 
was sealed and the confusion shelved. 

138  APh8.3 (Bovon 1999, 243); cf. mentions in 3.2-3, 8; 81, 2 (Bovon 1999, 79-81, 237, 239-241). 
Philip looks for John in the course of his martyrdom (15.21-23 [Bovon 1999, 375-379]). 

139 The epithet ‘Theologian’ occurs in some titloi to the Acts of John but is not found in the 
text itself, nor in the Acts of Philip. Athanasius is often sourced as the earliest testimo- 
ny but the references are probably pseudonymous. More certain is Gregory of Nyssa's 
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from the success of battles at Ephesos to assist Philip in his struggles.^? No 
Bartholomew or Mariamne accompany Philip as in the Acts of Philip. The ap- 
ostolic pair is alone responsible for ridding the city of the amalgam of the god- 
dess’ venomous presence. This they do through prayer rather than teaching.) 
Only in the aftermath of this wresting of Hierapolis for Christian control is the 
announcement made that the mighty taxiarch and archistrategos was about 
to unleash a series of wonders. But this is done from a place (not a city) given 
the evocative name of Chairotopa, not Hierapolis.^? The apostles then depart, 
travelling on to their many unspecified adventures elsewhere, “teaching in 
other cities’,!43 but, significantly, with no mention of the sinister Laodicea.'^^ 
Only after they depart does a measure of fulfillment of the prophecy begin— 
however, it is not with the appearance of Michael the taxiarch but rather with 
the effusion of healing waters.^5 A few lines later, the apostles long gone, it 
will be described simply as a “finding” (etpectc),4® one which both Greeks 
and Christians patronise. Such a discovery was sometimes given considerable 


Homily on St Theodore (PG 46, 748.30); see Leemans 2003, 91. The references to John ‘the 
Theologian' in fragments of Papias surviving in the fifth-century Philip of Side (Papias fr. 
12.1, 2 [Ehrman 2003, 112-13]) are contributed by Philip; the almost identical passage in 
the eighth-century George Harmatolos lacks ‘the Theologian’. See Davies and Allison 1997, 
go n. 39; MacDonald 2012, 23 n. 43; Shanks 2013, 215 n. 367. Although the possibility must 
be allowed that the ascription is a transmissional addition to the fluid text of Michael 
of Chonai, the manuscripts in this instance are stable in the reading. This would place 
Michael of Chonai (the popular version) as one of the earliest testimonies to the designa- 
tion of “John the Theologian”. The ease of the designation suggests that this is already an 
accepted epithet, not an invention. 

140 Bonnet1.8 = chia. 

1431 Bonnet 2.14 = ch 1.3 (momoavtes edyny; “having offered a prayer"); cf. APh 15.3-7 (Bovon 
1999, 333-341). This is not completely absent from the opening of the Michael story 
(Bonnet 2.10, 13 = ch 1.3) but is simply noted without elaboration; prayer is the instrument. 
Prayer also occurs in the Acts of Philip especially as related to healing (APh 15.11 [Bovon 
1999, 358]). 

142 Bonnet 2.17 = ch 2.1. 

143 emt Ta ETEPAS TdAEIC čðAoxovteç ("teaching in other cities"): Bonnet 3.5-6 = ch 2.2. 

144 It seems clear from the Acts of John that Laodicea was one of the places visited by the 
apostle John (probably following the suite of seven cities mentioned in Revelation 2-3). 
However, the state of the extant text of the apocryphal Acts of John gives no more than 
a heading (at chapter 58) to indicate that Laodicea was visited. See Scháferdiek 1992, 192. 
Huttner 2013, 186—189 considers the farewell speech to have occurred before John's re- 
turn to Ephesos, delivered in Laodicea, and builds a partial profile of the building of the 
Johannine expression of Christianity in Laodicea. 

145 Bonnet3.6-7 = ch 2.2. 

146 Bonnet 3.10 = ch 3.1. 
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acclaim in the ancient world, with honour credited to the god(s)’ beneficence.!^? 
But this finding is even more precious—the waters are a source of healing— 
and the euergetistic divine being is the archangel Michael. 

The brief apostolic episode is traditionally considered as distilled from the 
Acts of Philip or at least the Martyrion section (Acts of Philip 15).^9 There is 
no question that traditions, similar to the collection we now have, resonate 
with the opening to the Michael of Chonai story, just as there are parallels to 
the encratite asceticism of the Acts.“ But there are significant differences: the 
collation of a triad of goddesses, so that the Great Goddess (eà peyáàn) espe- 
cially is named;!° the slight diminishing of Philip's prowess; the partnering of 
Philip with John and the absence of Bartholomew and Mariamne; the naming 
of John as “the Theologian” rather than “beloved of God" (Acts of Philip 15.26); 
the accent on the efficacy of prayer. Critical for the purposes of the story as a 
whole is that Hierapolis is not the centre for cures, even though Philip and his 
band conduct healings. Rather, the focus is on a hagiasma at a "place of favour". 
And, finally, the marginal references to Michael, the archangel / chief angel / 
my angel, as tour guide of hell's torments!?! now shift to a preoccupation with 
Michael the taxiarch and archistrategos in his defence of the sacred site.15? 

The next course of inquiry then is to seek to explain not only the presence 
of Hierapolis in the story but the specifics related to the inclusion of the two 
apostles. The clue lies in the Synod of Laodicea and in the cyclonic impact of 
the brief Julian interlude in imperial politics. According to the numismatic evi- 
dence, Cybele had continued to be a significant presence in the devotional life 
of Hierapolis into the 2nd century.? There is no need to see her as surpassed by 
Apollo.'54 Both gods (especially Helios-Apollo) were key to Julian's renovation 


147 IGLR171 = SEG 59.795 (honouring Hera); SEG 59.796 (honouring Poseidon Kyanochaites). 
Both these inscriptions come from Tropaeum Traiani (in Moesia Inferior, now Adamklisi, 
modern Romania) and are dated to the early 4th century CE. 

148 Bouvier and Amsler 2003, 395; Huttner 2013, 372. Bonnet 1890, XVIII. 

149 On the Encratite emphases of the Acts of Philip; see Scháferdiek 1992, 154; Slater 1999, 
281-306; Amsler 1999, 469-520. 

150 Bonnet2.8 = ch 12. I understand this reference especially to indicate the “Great Mother’, 
that is, Cybele. See Thomas 2004. 

151  APh18,n, 13; 15.31 (Bovon 1999, 19-21, 25-27, 31-33, 394-397). 

152  Taxiarch (Bonnet 15.6 = ch 11.3); archistrategos (Bonnet 1.8; 3.2; 4.10, 13, 16; 5.1; 6.13; 8.12; 
11.11—12; 13.6, 13, 17; 14.17; 15.3, 10, 16; 16.5, 7, 15; 17.5, 10, 12, 15; 18.5, 14; 19.4 = ch 1.1; 2.1; 3.3, 4, 5; 
4-45 5.1; 7-4; 9.1, 9.25 10.1; 11.2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7; 12. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5); taxiarch and archistrategos (Bonnet 
3-3-4; 4.3; 16.6-7; 17.15 = ch 2.1; 3.3; 11.6; 12.3). There are no references to Michael the 
archangel / chief angel / my angel in the story apart from the added Kkephalaion. 

153 RPC 3.2345, 2352; 4.2003, 2075. 

154 Pace Amsler 1999, 535-540; Şimşek 2009, 674. 
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of pagan worship. In particular, Julian not only committed his literary ability to 
restoring her profile but also sought to re-invigorate sacred sites and attendant 
priesthoods throughout Asia. He even made patronage of the Great Mother a 
mark of loyalty to himself.55 It is precisely the accent on female god(s) that is 
present in the opening to the Michael of Chonai story and in other denigra- 
tions of Julian's program in the aftermath of his death.!5° Julian was dubbed 
the "Idolian!5? and it is idolatry (eiSwAoAatpeia) that has been hurled between 
Laodicea and angel devotees in the battle between canon and popular story.158 
Whatever shadowy presence might be found for Cybele in the Philip cycle, she 
is clearly on display in Michael of Chonai, and Julian is the culprit.5° Greatness 
is wrested from the female deity to be showered on the archistrategos of God. 
The Synod of Laodicea had already tacitly recognised how entrenched the 
veneration of martyrs had become in the church, even to the point where 
those dubbed “heretics” had attractive candidates. The degree of institutionali- 
sation is indicated by funerary architecture that had gained pilgrim devotion 
in established cultic activity (Canon 9)!6° and a developed formal commemo- 
ration, presumably within church liturgies (Canon 51).16! In Michael of Chonai, 
the choice of John and Philip as the apostolic authority for the foundation of 
the hagiasma has the further narrative back-story that both were martyrs. They 
were tied in tradition to Ephesos and Hierapolis. By contrast, Laodicea could 
only claim Sagaris and Artemon as its own martyrs, neither of whom had the 
status of apostles (even if Philip of Hierapolis was a constructed blend of two 


155 Julian Ep. 22 (431D—432A [Wright 1923, 72]). 

156 Such as in the satire on gods begetting, in a sermon on Theodore the Recruit by Gregory 
of Nyssa, demonstrated to be part of the deprecation of Julian; see Leemans 2003, 82-90. 

157 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 4.77 (Bernardi 1983, 198). 

158 The word occurs twice in Canon 35 of the Synod of Laodicea and is charged against the 
opponents from Laodicea whose evil intent is directed towards the destruction of the 
hagiasma, even including, at first, the father of the mute who is cured (Bonnet 3.15; 9.910 
= ch 3.2; 5.4). 

159 Forexpansion on the post-Julian setting for both Synod and popular story, see Cadwallader 
2013. 

160 Canon g reads: IIepi tod uh cvyywpety elc tà xor pur, j elc Tà Xeyópeva paptúpia návtTwV 
tov alpetixdy dmévou tods THs ExxAnatac, ebyfic 1) Oepcmelas évexa ... ("The members of the 
Church are not allowed to meet in the cemeteries, nor attend tha so-called martyries of 
any of the heretics, for prayer or service ..."). (Mansi 1759, 566). 

161 Canon 51 reads: ‘Ott od det ¿v TH Teccopoxoc t) uaprüpov yevebAta emiterciv, G2. TOV åyiwv 
LapTvEwWY uvýpaç Toletv ¿v Toig LaBBatotc xoi xoti; Kupiaxaic. ("The nativities of Martyrs are 
not to be celebrated in Lent, but commemorations of the holy Martyrs are to be made on 
the Sabbaths and Lord's days"). (Mansi 1759, 571). 
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figures in the New Testament witness).!6? Laodicea had gained an unfavour- 
able mention in the Johannine Book of Revelation; in Michael of Chonai there 
is no respite for the city. Ulrich Huttner has recognised in the various hagi- 
ographies stemming from Hierapolis and Laodicea the Christian version of 
that ancient trait of Greek poleis—agonistic competition for recognition and 
advancement.!63 Indeed, that such agonism could morph into antagonism in 
a specifically religious context is witnessed in an expiatory inscription from 
Kolyda in Lydia (3rd century CE) that refers to an attack upon a sanctuary dur- 
ing a festival.!6* Laodicea and Hierapolis had long been the leading cities of the 
Lycus Valley and had been grouped together in the Roman consciousness, but 
Roman government perspectives did not necessarily translate to actual cohe- 
sion at the local level; indeed, imperial decisions might have exacerbated inter- 
city rivalry for resources, whether economic or status. Michael of Chonai taps 
directly into this rivalry especially in the immediate post-Julian period when 
cities and churches were scrambling to re-negotiate their positions amidst the 
new imperial and ecclesial realities./65 The story constructs an opposition in 
the reader’s mind between a purged city renowned for its apostolic munifi- 
cence and an unrepentant city replete with diabolical idolatry and evil intent. 
By privileging Philip and calling in the aid of John in Hierapolitan alliance,!66 
Michael of Chonai channels a pre-existing conflict and draws that energy into 
its own dispute. 

The second story of the foundation of the hagiasma is placed first—narra- 
tive demands have displaced historical development. It becomes a hermeneu- 
tical lens (driving out idolatry by apostolic authority) for what then follows, 
so that, before we read / hear the story of the Laodicean father of the mute 
child, we are already inclined to understand the episode as quarantined from 


162 Philip is listed as one of the twelve apostles in Matt 10:3 and parallels (including Acts 1:13) 
and more extensively in John’s Gospel (Jn 1:43-8, 6:5-7, 12:21-22, 14:8-9). Most mentions 
of Philip in the Acts of the Apostle are to one of the seven appointed deacons, the one 
with four prophesying daughters (Acts 6:5, 21:8-9). 

163 Huttner 2013, 190-195. 

164 Hermann and Malay 2007, 110-3 $84. For a collection of instances of violent attacks dur- 
ing religious festivals, see Chaniotis 2006. 

165 This is the argument of Cadwallader 2013. 

166 Hierapolis is known to have struck or renewed alliances at least eleven times with 
Ephesos in the pre-Constantinian settlement (from the time of Marcus Aurelius to that of 
Gallienus). See Franke and Nollé 1997, 67—79. Laodicea similarly (at least six times) sought 
to gain from a display of concordia with pre-eminent Ephesos: Franke and Nollé 1997, 
111-116. By contrast Hierapolis only entered into a homonoia relationship with Laodicea 
during the time of Hadrian, possibly as an indication of loyalty in the days when there 
was still some dispute over Hadrian's succession: Franke and Nollé 1997, 80-81. 
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pagan origins.!67 Whatever fissures remain in the attempts to christianise the 
primary foundation story are thereby glossed over, because the apostolic ren- 
dering has already occurred. Prayer, the effective mechanism in the war against 
evil and of prophecy, now grounds the vision of the night that launched the 
movement of the Laodicean pagan to the sacred spring and the dedication 
that followed the healing of his daughter. The series of epiphanies that follow 
in the story may expose the problem of the girl's proclamation of Michael's 
greatness, but any doubts as to where loyalty lies will finally be laid to rest with 
(Zeus-like) Michael's statement of allegiance to God and an exposition of the 
minuscule significance of his power compared to the ineffable Other.!68 


5 Conclusion 


The story of Michael of Chonai has shown itself to be a model of how a sa- 
cred site of the Greco-Roman world became transformed into a pilgrim centre 
having a Christian origin. But as valuable as the resulting story may be as a 
narrative of Christian devotion, enough survives in the story to indicate the 
dream-foundation of the distant past, as well as the shape that could be given 
to the story in the context of ecclesial and political conflicts of times later than 
either the pagan or Christian beginnings. What began as a dream authorisation 
for a sacred site, or at least for buildings that emphasised its establishment 
as a pilgrim focus, gained a series of Christian glosses, especially when faced 
with a full-scale conciliar attack. Not only were Trinitarian formulae used to 
define the god and his angel of the previous dispensation, but the dream was 
subjected to the power of apostolic prayer to confer greater sanctified author- 
ity to the hagiasma. 
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CHAPTER 14 


Dreaming Liturgically: Andrew of Crete’s Great 
Kanon as a Mystical Vision 


Andrew Mellas 


The days of our life pass swiftly, as a dream, as a flower. Why do we trou- 
ble ourselves in vain? 


ANDREW OF CRETE, Great Kanon 


Dreaming was a liminal experience for the Byzantines. By sealing the minu- 
tiae of everyday existence with a periodical foretaste of death, it underscored 
the evanescence and corruptibility of human life.! However, it also reflected 
the intermediate phase between death and resurrection where “death is more 
like dreaming than dying"? In this moment when the dreamer's body was dor- 
mant and the soul remained active, the images formed in the mind unveiled 
hopes and fears, or prefigured what was to come, but did so in a mysterious and 
opaque fashion. Although dreams represented a potential source of insight 
into the human person or a glimpse of divine things, they could also manifest 
the darker side of human passion or become the haunts of demons. 

Dreams and visions in Byzantium—not unlike emotions—were histori- 
cally, culturally and theologically situated phenomena.? Christian philosophy 


1 Death was often described as falling asleep in liturgical hymns and prayers, and in patris- 
tic texts. See the analysis of Byzantine funeral rites and hymns in Marinis 2017, 85-106. 
I would like to thank Professor Georgia Frank, Professor Derek Krueger and Professor Mary 
Cunningham for their insightful comments on an earlier version of this paper. I am also 
grateful for the peer review process. As always, any shortcomings are my own. 

2 John of Damascus, On the Orthodox Faith, 4.15 (Kotter 1973, 203). Quoted in Constas 2001, 91. 
In this passage, John of Damascus refers "the death of the saints" rather than the death of 
every human person. 

3 Stroumsa 1999, 191. It is important to note the subtle differences between dreams, visions and 
ecstasy: "The enhypnion and phantasma were nonpredictive dreams: the former is caused by 
mental or physical distress or a preoccupation with daily concerns, while the latter is the dis- 
torted image that a dreamer perceives between the sleeping and waking state. Three types of 
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shaped the Byzantine understanding of these universals against the back- 
drop of Hellenism and classical thought.^ They also tamed the open frontier 
between the human and the divine that dreams perpetuated in the centuries 
marked by Christ's apostles and early martyrs? The scriptural portrayal of 
dreams and visions in the Acts of the Apostles as divine events was eventu- 
ally met with ambivalence in the postapostolic and postbiblical era. Patristic 
tradition and monastic literature often admonished the faithful against dwell- 
ing on misleading or diabolical dreams. However, the polymorphic nature of 
dreams, which could also be a locus of revelation and a prism for mystical ex- 
perience, perpetuated a twilight of dreaming in Byzantium without eventide. 

According to Athanasius of Alexandria, the act of dreaming became an 
inner movement where one could contemplate what was outside the self and 
traverse foreign lands." Dreams could create a bridge between the soul and 
creation, and sleep could engender a vision of superior aspects of reality.® 
Similarly, the performance of the Great Kanon sought to take the faithful on 
a liturgically imagined journey? Andrew of Crete's epic poem performed an 
ekphrastic vision, drawing on the mystagogy of the Byzantine liturgy to stage 
an eschatological drama of salvation.!° 


dreams were significant: the oneiros, a symbolic dream that usually required interpreta- 
tion; the horama, or prophetic vision; and the chrematismos, a dream wherein God or 
some divine emissary proffers information or advice.” Oberhelman 1991, 661. 

4 On dreams, see Le Goff 1985, 171-218; Miller 1994, 39-49; Neil, Costache, and Wagner 

(forthcoming). On emotions, see Knuuttila 2004, 11-176. 

Brown 1978, 65. 

Acts 2:17, 9:1-18, 10:10—22, 11:418, 2217-21. See also Pelikan 2005, 184-187. 

Contra Gentes 31.38-44 (Thomson 1971, 87). Quoted in Miller 1986, 154. 

Athanasius of Alexandria, On Sickness and Health (Diekamp 1938, 7; Brakke 1995, 310): 

*... the sleep (Ürvoc) of the saints is endowed with the vision (Sewpiav ye) of superior 

[aspects of reality] and whilst their body rests still (hovy&čovtoç) on the ground the mind 

(voüc) goes through to outer things, and flies up from the earth to the heavens.” Quoted in 

Costache 2016, 20. 

9 For an introduction to the Great Kanon, see Krueger 2013. Unearthing the original text of 
the Great Kanon that Andrew of Crete wrote in eighth-century Byzantium is a difficult 
task. There is currently no critical edition of the text based on the relevant manuscript 
tradition. The manuscript tradition begins with Sinai Graecus 734—735 (fols. 69r-83v), a 
tenth-century Lenten Triodion of Constantinopolitan provenance, which represents the 
earliest witness to Andrew's composition and its performance during the fifth week of 
Lent. This manuscript is linked to two other manuscripts of the Lenten Triodion from the 
uth century: Vaticanus Graecus 771 (fol. 18v) and Grottaferrata Af 1 (fols. 7v-16r). I have 
only examined these three manuscripts. 

10 Foran introduction to the life and work of Andrew of Crete (660—740), see Cunningham 
1998, 267—294. On medieval dream/mystical vision texts as ekphrasis, see Barbetti 2011. 
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This paper explores how the cosmic events dramatised in the poetic uni- 
verse of Andrew's composition evoked compunction, which was embodied in 
liturgical performance. It argues that hymnography interwove biblical figures 
and events from the past and the future in liturgical time and space as a kind of 
dream that was shared by the faithful." This kind of dreaming was far removed 
from the fantastical dreams that were often derided in patristic literature; it 
was more akin to a wakeful dream. Liturgical worship was not a disembodied 
experience. A more accurate description of this mystical experience is a vi- 
sion, which could “occur in sleep or in waking hours and could be experienced 
by an individual or a group"? Although it is conceivable that this experience 
was a descent into dreaming, it is not the ambition of this paper to show that 
the liturgical performance of the Great Kanon enacted such an oneiric event. 
Nevertheless, the patristic conception of dreams and dream visions as some- 
thing that could transcend the natural order sheds light on why liturgical sing- 
ing represented for the Byzantines a participation in the cosmic liturgy of the 
divine kingdom. 

While the experiences of dreaming and liturgical worship are not entirely 
analogous, the potential of the former to participate in the divine helps us to 
understand the mystical significance of the latter. The singing of the Great 
Kanon activated liturgical memory, which did not interpret the biblical events 
of salvation and its protagonists through the prism of history, but as realities 
that became present as part of the mystery of worship. Not unlike the descrip- 
tion of dreaming in Plato's Timaeus and Republic, the ritual performance of 
hymnography presented images as resembling that which they signified.!? 
After briefly surveying the patristic conception of dreaming in Byzantium, this 
paper will reimagine the performance of the Great Kanon as a mystical vision 
and a sacramental act that aroused compunction, betokened the eschaton and 
transfigured the emotions of the singer.'* 


11 On liturgical time, see Krueger 2015, 18-124. On the sacred space of Hagia Sophia, see 
Pentcheva 2010, 45-56. 

12 Irmscher, Kazhdan, and Cutler 1991, 2179. 

13 Plato, Timaeus, 52a—c; Republic, 476c, 572a—-b (Burnet 1968). See also Sallis 1999, 120-122; 
Pentcheva 2014, 122. 

14 The theme of mystical vision in the Dionysian corpus and Maximus the Confessor's On 
Ecclesiastical Mystagogy will be discussed below. On liturgy and hymnography as a holy 
drama that enacts the events of salvation history in which the faithful participate, see 
Archimandrite Vasileios 1984, 57—79. On literature as the source material for exploring the 
history of emotions, see McNamer 2007, 247—248. 
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1 The Patristic Conception of Dreaming in Byzantium 


It is beyond the scope of this paper to review critically the patristic conception 
of dreaming in Byzantium. However, as a way of framing what will follow and 
as a point of departure for interpreting the Great Kanon as a mystical vision, a 
brief exploration of this issue will be fruitful. While it would also be illuminat- 
ing to examine the dreambooks of Byzantium and how they portray the prov- 
enance of dreams and the relationship between dreaming and feeling, or how 
the Apocalypse of John is at the heart of the Byzantine liturgy despite its ab- 
sence from the lectionary, these must remain desiderata at this stage.!? In the 
meantime this paper suggests that, according to the Byzantine patristic tradi- 
tion, dreams were generally regarded as a natural occurrence, albeit a dubious 
one. Despite illustrating the corruptibility of human nature and manifesting 
fleshly desire, dreams could also represent a contemplation of divine things. 

Although he favoured watchfulness and vigilance over sleeping, Athanasius 
of Alexandria acknowledged that dreaming could be a vehicle of divine revela- 
tion. In his letter On Sickness and Health, after citing the visions that Elisha 
and Daniel experienced whilst asleep, and briefly alluding to the five senses 
of the body and soul, Athanasius described a divine sense that is awakened by 
compunction: 


"Ec ttc META TAVTAS xal &vépot EXTY alaOnatc, Kad’ HV TAV dva~Ov EpamToLE- 
Oa ol Epartecbat Suvdpevor, nepi fic eimev LoAoudv. xai elav aloOyow evor- 
cetc, Tiç xal Ev KaTaVbEEt xapõiaç rox. doc méquxev yiveoðar!6 


There is, after these, also another sixth sense, with which we who are able 
to touch partake of the untouchable, about which Solomon said, “You 
will discover a divine sense perception’, and which often comes to pass in 
compunction of heart.!” 


Athanasius suggested a threefold framework within which these kinds of 
dreams could occur: a vigilant mind, a spiritual sensorium and the emotion of 
compunction.!® Although it did not represent a systematic theory of dreaming, 


15 Nevertheless, see Mavroudi 2002; Oberhelman 2008; Neil 2016, 44-64; Shoemaker 2016, 
315-316. 

16 Chapter 8. Retrieved from the Thesaurus Linguae Graecae (http://stephanus.tlg.uci.edu) 
on 25 January 2017. 

17 The English translation is my own. 

18 On the biblical understanding of compunction and its transformation into a Christian 
concept, see Chryssavgis 1985, 131-136; Harl 1986, 3-21. 
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Athanasius’ letter differentiated between dreams that reflected the irrational- 
ity of human nature and dreams that could transcend the natural boundaries 
of sleep.I? 

Gregory of Nyssa echoed this idea of oneiric ecstasy in his comments on the 
image of wakeful sleep in the Song of Songs. The Bride who sleeps but whose 
heart is awake receives the manifestation of God in a divine vigil. Her sleep 
"js a stranger and alien to the ordinary course of nature" (Eévog 8£ tig oðtoç 6 
Ünvoç atl xai tig puois cuvyPetas &AAOTpIOG) that represents “a new and para- 
doxical mixture” (xah xoi mapddoEos piěıç) of sleeping and wakefulness.?? As 
with other oxymorons that the Nyssen deployed—“sober drunkenness” and 
‘luminous darkness”—the idea of wakeful sleep wherein the soul can “taste 
the divine gladness”?! bespeaks a "transformed sense of human identity”.2? 
Not unlike Athanasius, Gregory believed there are dreams that participate in a 
"diviner manifestation" and dreams that are "fantastic nonsense" but, whereas 
few are deemed worthy of the former, for the most part people experience 
the latter.?3 

Evagrius of Pontus may not have known Gregory of Nyssa as well as he knew 
Basil the Great and Gregory the Theologian, but his views on how emotions 
can shape the nature of dreams reflected those of the Nyssen.?* While blessed 
emotions governed by impassible passion can engender dreams and visions in 
which we encounter the saints, depraved emotions can darken the vision of 
the soul and hypnotise the vigilant mind.?5 Not unlike Plato, for whom dreams 
illustrated the virtue of the dreamer, for Evagrius it was the health of soul and 
its movements that determined the dreams of the dreamer. As Christ declared 
in his sermon on the mount, it was the pure in heart who would see God—an 
injunction that was not lost on Evagrius.26 

Evagrius' eight categories of demonic dreaming in the Praktikos are also a 
typical example of how Byzantine monastic literature portrayed dreams as 
the abode of diabolical figures.” Although the warfare demons waged against 


19 Costache 2016, 21. 

20 Greg. Nys., Homily 10 (Norris 2012, 326, 327). 

21 Norris 2012, 329. 

22 Miller 1994, 241. 

23 De hominis opificio, 13.5, 13.1 (PG 44, 168B—C, 172B). 

24 An intriguing counterview has been put forward in Ramelli 2015, 159-224. Ramelli sug- 
gests Evagrius could have been the Nyssen’s disciple. 

25 See the analysis of Evagrius Thoughts in Corrigan 2009, 62. On passion that becomes 
“blameless and impassible" when it is “directed toward things incorporeal"; see Homily 1 
(Norris 2012, 25). 

26 Several Evagrian texts consider Matthew 5:8. See Corrigan 2009, 66. 

27 Stroumsa 1999, 199. 
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monks was most remarkably chronicled in the Life of St Antony, it did not ex- 
plore the realm of dreams. Centuries later, the Ladder of Divine Ascent devoted 
a small section to the dreams of novices: 


[...] after we have gone into exile for the love of God, the demons try 
to shake us with dreams [oi ðaipoveç 51’ évurtvitov Oopufely Goxtudcovoty 
fuc]. They show us our relatives grieving, near death, poverty-stricken 
or imprisoned because of us.?? 


Unlike the visitations of holy people that could be brought about by blessed 
emotions, feelings of separation and homesickness or other passions rendered 
one susceptible to the deceit of demons. Indeed, according to John Climacus, 
treachery was their modus operandi: 


Devils often take on the appearance of angels of light or martyrs and they 
appear to us in sleep [xa6' Önvovç] and talk to us, so that they can push us 
into unholy joy and conceit when we awaken.?9 


John concluded that the only dreams to be trusted are those that foretell tor- 
ment and judgment, but even these dreams may be demonic if they lead to 
feelings of despair. 

In being so enigmatic, dreams are reminiscent of the allegorical approach 
to biblical interpretation that characterised the hermeneutics of Philo and 
Origen. The oneiric image illustrates the obscurity and elusiveness of Scripture, 
which conceals its meaning with textual images of truth.?? This paradoxical 
tension is reflected in Gregory the Theologian's stance on dreams: 


Xv coi dé xoity ebceQeic 
"Evvolag étalétw, 

M8£ tt TAV puTapov 
"Hpépa vò eheyyy, 
Myde natyvta vux tóc 
"Evónvia 8poette: 


Let sleep now be the forum 
For holy thoughts, I pray you, 


28 . Step 3, ‘On Exile in John Climacus 1982, 89 (PG 88, 669CD). 
29 Ibid. 
30 Miller 1994, 91-95. 
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That night may not uncover 

The hidden filth of daylight, 

Nor dreams proclaim in vision 
The shameful tales of darkness.?! 


Although he was a dreamer who would trust “the deceitful dreams of night that 
offer us joy for a while" more than he trusted in human prosperity,?? dreaming 
was usually a negative metaphor for Gregory or a dangerous space of nocturnal 
activity. 

In contrast to the patristic ambivalence towards personal dreams, the poetry 
and music of the Great Kanon invited the Byzantines to enter the dreamery 
of the liturgical world and experience a mystical vision of the divine. Indeed, 
the liturgical context of hymnography was mystagogy, which was crucial to the 
experience of the Church. A century before Andrew of Crete composed his 
epic poem, Maximus the Confessor's On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy suggested 
that the “entrance of the holy mysteries [rfc £(c680v t&v &yiwv pvotnpiwy]” dur- 
ing the liturgy leads the faithful “to the vision of spiritual things [1póc thy vàv 
voytav énowíov]"33 This mystagogy was not simply the acquisition of super- 
natural knowledge but a participation in a mystery that transformed the faith- 
ful. Through the “spiritual delight of the divine songs [rvevpatua]v x&v Oetcov 
gopatwy tepnvotyta]”, the faithful became part of this mystagogy and were 
“moved toward the unfading and blessed love of God [mpd¢ pev tov dxnpatov 
tod Oco xoi raxdcotov dvaxtvodoav gowta]”.34 

Psalmody and hymnody were portrayed as a sacramental act that mirrored 
the heavenly choir of angels and shaped the passions?* of the singer's soul, 
“creating prudent pleasure for salvation"?6 Hymns presented the faithful as 


31 Evening Hymn, PG 37, 513; Daley 2006, 168. 

32 Gregory of Nazianzus, Or. 14 On the Love of the Poor, 19, PG 35, 881. See Daley 2006, 85. On 
the notion of Gregory as a dreamer, see Miller 1994, 232-236. 

33 Chapter 13, Berthold 1985, 200; Maximus the Confessor 201, 42. The catechumens, how- 
ever, and those unworthy of the divine vision of the mysteries are dismissed. 

34 On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy u (Boudignon 201, 40; trans. Berthold 1985, 199). 

35 In the Byzantine lexicon, the Greek word for emotion—7&0oc—is often translated as 
"passion", but it does not suggest extreme emotions in the modern sense of the word. 
See Kazhdan and Cutler 1991, 691-692. Although I follow scholars such as Richard Sorabji 
(2002) and David Konstan (2006) in translating the Greek word m&80¢ as emotion, I ac- 
knowledge that the shift from passions to emotions in the 19th century psychologised and 
secularised the philosophical and theological dimensions of the former. See Dixon 201, 
298-312. 

36 Kontakion on the Consecration of Hagia Sophia (24 December 562); Trypanis 1968, 146. 
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“chanting with the angel [pdAovtes pet’ &yyéňov] to the creator of angels,"97 
and the liturgy transformed emotions, placing them within an eschatological 
context.38 

Indeed, eschatology was not simply a future occurrence but a present re- 
ality, commemorated in the Eucharist and experienced in the polytemporal 
vision of the liturgy?? The performance of the liturgy enacted the eschaton, 
collapsing past, present and future into liturgical time.4° Although dreaming 
liturgically was not a disembodied experience or an unshared reality, the per- 
formance of the Great Kanon and its liturgical context are illuminated by the 
patristic concept of dreams that could transcend the natural boundaries of 
sleep. However, as indicated earlier, a mystical vision is a more precise charac- 
terisation of the liturgical participation in Andrew’s Great Kanon. After all, it is 
in liturgical life that “propitious visions" (evpeval ópdcetc) are encountered and 
the faithful are guided “to the divine visions of the sacraments” (tds Stas Tav 
TEAETAY Emorptac).41 


2 Images and Compunction in the Great Kanon 


The Great Kanon weaves an epic narrative of paradisal nostalgia, compunc- 
tion and salvation, set against the backdrop of divine providence and amidst 
a litany of biblical characters who exemplify repentance. It is a poetic medita- 
tion on and vivid description of the “godly deeds” and “evil deeds” of scriptural 
figures.*2 In Byzantium, this ekphrastic vision sought to traverse space and 
time and turn listeners into spectators. It evoked a feeling of presence, inviting 


37 Romanos the Melodist, On the Three Children (Grosdidier de Matons 1964, 396). The 
English translation is my own. 

38 Maximus the Confessor On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy 24 (Boudignon 20n, 55-71; trans. 
Berthold 1985, 206—213). 

39 Meyendorff 1983, 218-220; Taft 2006, 156-158. 

40 The “proclamation of the Gospel" marks the “end of history" and all that follows takes 
place in “the age to come" See Louth 2004, 114. 

41 Dionysius the Areopagite, Epistle 8.6 and Ecclesiastical History 6. Quoted in Gavrilyuk 
2012, 94. On the notion of the church as theophany and the liturgical context of the mysti- 
cal ascent in the Dionysian corpus, see Golitzin 1999, 180-186. 

42 Ode, strophes 7-8: Sinai Graecus 734—735 (f. 69r-69v); Toiwdtov Katavuxtixdy, 463. I have 
counted the stanza that follows each heirmos as the first strophe. Footnote references to 
the Greek text are limited to the manuscripts I have examined and the 1879 edition of the 
Lenten Triodion published in Rome (Tpidótov Katavuxtixdv). Although Vaticanus Graecus 
771 is one of the earliest witnesses to the singing of the Great Kanon during the fifth 
week of Lent, it does not contain the text of Andrew's composition but simply the title 
of what is to be chanted, the author and mode of Byzantine music—plagal second—and 
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participation in the divine drama that unfolded and arousing the emotions of 
the faithful.^? The hymn did not simply invoke the memory of the biblical nar- 
rative—it enacted the divine drama of salvation. The rhetorical and poetical 
deployment of phantasia^* had emotive power that could excite, enthral and 
astonish.*5 

The performance of the Great Kanon as a verbal icon that enacted a rewrit- 
ten Bible is all the more profound in the light of the Byzantine conflict over 
images.^8 So critical was the defence of icons for Byzantine theology that, ac- 
cording to John of Damascus, who was contemporary with Andrew of Crete, it 
would either uphold or break every link in the great chain of images that began 
with the Creator of all images and Christ as the “image of the invisible God”.*” 
This “cosmology of icons" linked Creator and creation “through a comprehen- 
sive schema of images" and enshrined icons within a "hierarchical metaphysi- 
cal reality" that included humanity, Scripture and typological images— such as 
the burning bush or Melchizedek—which prefigured what was to come in the 
history of salvation.^? Although icons were the sixth and final link in this great 
chain of images, they were explicitly linked to the first five classes of image in 
such a way that the iconoclasts' disavowal of icons was “tantamount to a rejec- 
tion not only of one link but of the entire chain of images"^? 

Hymnography for Andrew of Crete was also part of this great chain of images.5° 
The Great Kanon parades before the faithful scriptural images— biblical 


a direction to "search for it in the beginning of the Tropologion (Qytet eic thy &pyyv tod 
1pornoAoytou)". See f. 8v. 

43 On ekphrasis, imagination and emotions, see Webb 1997, 112-127. 

44 According to Longinus, phantasia describes the situation in which the rhetorician sees 
what he is performing and presents the narrative with “vividness (évaépyeta)” bringing it 
"before the eyes of [the] audience" On the Sublime, chapter 15, 1-2 (Hamilton Fyfe 1995, 
216-217). 

45 Indeed, it lured them into a kind of ecstasy, where emotion could blur the boundaries be- 
tween past and present, between self and other. However, Longinus makes a distinction 
between the effects of poetry and prose. 

46 Pelikan 201, 70. For an examination of the historical and cultural context of iconoclasm, 
see Brubaker and Haldon 201. On the idea of hymnography as rewritten Bible, see Bucur 
2007, 92-112. 

47 Colossians 1:15. John of Damascus’ examination of the six links in the great chain of im- 
ages appears in his Third Apologetic Oration on the Holy Icons (PG 94, 13371344). 

48 Pelikan 20n, 175-181. 

49 Pelikan 2011, 182. 

50 As Mary Cunningham has argued, Dionysius the Areopagite's ideas helped to shape 
Andrew of Crete's understanding of “the way in which divine truth may be apprehended, 
even if only dimly, by means of types, imprints or images that take the form of mental im- 
ages or words. It is also worth noting that he sees this process as happening not only in the 
context of penitential prayer, ascetic exercise or rational enquiry, but above all through 
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exemplars and counter-ideals that are reflections of the soul.5! Indeed, Andrew 
of Crete alludes to this phenomenon by describing David’s composition of 
Psalm 50 as the creation of image: 


Aavid rotè dveotiAwee, cvyypapapevos we èv elxdvt, Üjtvov, dv oô thy meat 
ehEyxeEl, Hy cipydoato xpavyáčwv: EXéyodv pe’ col yàp uóvo eEnuaptov, TH 
TAVTWV OG, adtO¢ xodipuaóv pe.52 


David once composed a hymn, setting forth, as in an image, the action 
he had done; and he condemned it, crying: “Have mercy upon me, for 
against you only have I sinned; God of all, cleanse me."53 


The singer's soul, which can be a reflection of—or reflected in—the images 
appearing in Andrew of Crete's poetic universe, is ultimately presented as an 
image of God that has been discoloured and tainted by sin, yet which can be 
restored to its original beauty through tears of compunction.9^ On several oc- 
casions throughout the Great Kanon, Andrew of Crete entreats the faithful to 
visually experience the divine mystery: "See now, see that I am God: give ear, 
my soul, to the Lord as He cries to you" (Idete tete, ötı żyw ciu Oedc, évoox(tou 
joy?) pov, toO Kupiov BoGvroc)*5—and later in the same ode: "Know and see 
that Iam God, searching out hearts" (Tvôte xoi Wete, Sti żyw ciut Oedc, 6 épeuvóv 
xapõiaç).56 The desire for visual communion continues later in the hymn: “O 
Master and Lord, may my tears be to me as Siloam, that I also may wash clean 
the eyes of my soul and with my mind behold You, the light before the ages" 


participation in the liturgical celebration of the Church. Deification, he implies, occurs in 
the lives of the Christian faithful when they join in the timeless but also commemorative 
celebration of the liturgy.’ See Cunningham 2014, 57. 

51 Krueger 2014, 146-152. 

52 This strophe, which is from the seventh ode of the Great Kanon, appears in two of the ear- 
liest manuscripts of the Lenten Triodion: Sinai Graecus 734—735 (f. 79v) and Grottaferrata 
AB 1 (f. 13v). It is also in the post-Byzantine examples of the received tradition, such as the 
1879 Tpiadtov Katavuxtixdy, 482. 

53 The English translation is my own. However, I have consulted Ware and Mary 1978, 378- 
415; Sister Katherine and Sister Thekla 1980, 29-64. 

54 This theme is particularly evident in the second ode of the Great Kanon. See also Frank 
2006, 33-47. 

55 Ode 2, ‘another hirmos’, strophe 1. Sinai Graecus (f. 71v); Grottaferrata A 1 (f. 8r); Tpudótov 
Katavuxtixdv, 467. 

56 Sinai Graecus (f. 72r); Grottaferrata Af I (f. 8v); Tpewdtov Katavuxtixdy, 468. 
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(LiAwap yeverOw Lot xà 8cxpud pov, Agomota Kupte, iva vipwpat xAyw, TAÇ xóporc 
THS “apdtac, xai tdw ce voEpA<, TO PAS TO npó aiwvev).>7 

These images of various biblical figures could become more than objects of 
affective meditation for the faithful. While this presupposed the “divine sense 
perception” that Athanasius of Alexandria spoke of or what John Chrysostom 
called “the eyes of faith" (op@aApol ths niotewç),58 Andrew's ekphrasis enacted 
a wakeful dream that could suspend the existential difference between the 
self and the other, between the Byzantine faithful and biblical figures of the 
past. Within the sacred space and sacred time where the hymn was performed, 
the faithful were invited to step outside their confines of time and material- 
ity and enter the liturgical narrative that was unfolding before them. By the 
same token, the Great Kanon bade the inward gaze of the believers to explore 
their feelings, search for the image of God that defined them, and yearn for 
"the supernatural passion" of deification.5? However, unlike modern psychol- 
ogy, introspection in medieval thought was "not about the self but about the 
universe"; it was “an inversion of the microcosm into the macrocosm" 60 

One of the dramatic devices that the Great Kanon employs to perform 
its ekphrastic vision is repetition.9?! Three aspects of Andrew's poem exhibit 
this characteristic: the thematic repetition of compunction and repentance 
in each ode; the invocation of familiar biblical exemplars who reinforce the 
penitential tone of the kanon; and the infrequent use of a refrain in some odes. 
Although this repetitive dimension of the Great Kanon may seem tedious to 
a modern audience, it is in fact typical of the memory culture of Byzantium, 
which aurally cultivated a visual narrative for the mind and persuaded the soul 
to “remain vigilant in the fight against oblivion" 9? Andrew's poem illustrates 
how the kanon—with its musical rhythm and choral nature— enacted and em- 
bodied the feeling of compunction within a meaningful practice, encouraging 
the faithful to participate in the performance of the hymn, enter its poetic and 
musical universe, and internalise the emotion and repentance it dramatised.5? 

In the same way that the biblical canticles on which kanons were usually 
modelled would call to mind the quintessential story of salvation, the biblical 
characters Andrew of Crete summoned traverse the Old and New Testaments. 


57 Ode 5, strophe 21, Sinai Graecus (f. 76v); Grottaferrata AQ 1 (f. uv); Tpr@diov Katavuxtixdy, 
477- 

58 Frank 2001, 634. 

59 Maximus the Confessor, To Thalassius, 22.6 (PG go, 324B). 

6o Barbetti 2011, 18. 

6ı Iacknowledge Fr Damaskinos Xenophontos for pointing this out to me. 

62 Papalexandrou 2010, 110. 

63 Scheer 2012, 220. 
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These scriptural exemplars of repentance and wickedness were images and 
narratives that sought to arouse compunction in the soul: 


Mocéog naphyayov, pux tHv xocpoyevecty, xal && &xelvou, rrácov evdidbe- 
Tov, ypaphv tatopodady cot, Sixatoug xal &dixoug [...] Tig vas mapdyw cot, 
Tpagpis và brodetypata, żvæyovtå ce, puyi npóc xot&vuEry.6* 


I have put before you, my soul, Moses’ account of the creation of the 
world and all the recognised Scriptures that tell you the story of the righ- 
teous and the wicked [...] I bring you, O my soul, examples from the New 
Testament, to lead you to compunction. 


This striking strophe suggests the hymnographer’s ekphrastic strategy was 
to immerse the faithful in biblical narratives, taking them on a liturgically 
imagined journey through salvation history and conjuring a raft of scriptur- 
al exemplars as companions. Indeed, the Byzantines often met the saints in 
their dreams, as well as in liturgical rituals. Andrew begins his litany of exem- 
plars with the first-created humans, Adam and Eve. But this scriptural story 
becomes the story of the faithful as they sing the Great Kanon. The liturgical 
performance of the text destabilises the T of subjectivity. The fall and exile of 
Adam and Eve from Eden becomes for the faithful their own alienation from 
divine grace. Having “rivalled in transgression Adam the first-created human’, 
the listener and singer of the Great Kanon ponders her/his own estrangement 
from the “everlasting kingdom” and is invited to feel the paradisal nostalgia 
and mortality that the “garments of skin” represent.®° The nakedness of Adam 
and Eve, their loss of the ancestral robe of beauty fashioned by God and the 
garments of skin become images of the congregation’s own fallenness and de- 
sire for prelapsarian bliss: “Now I have rent my first robe, which the Creator 
wove for me from the beginning, and thence I lie naked.”® This destabilisation 
of subjectivity in the Great Kanon continues in the seven odes that follow the 
first ode, as the hymn presents a vision of Old Testament figures exemplifying 
virtue or iniquity to elicit compunction. 


64 Ode 9, strophes 2, 4. Sinai Graecus 734-735 (f. 81v); Grottaferrata AQ 1 (f. 15r); Tptwdrov 
Katavuxtixdy, 488—489. 

65 Odeı, strophe 3. Sinai Graecus 734-735 (f. 69r); Tprwðiov Katavuxtixdy, 463. On the signifi- 
cance of God clothing Adam and Eve in "garments of skin" (Genesis 3:21) after the fall, see 
Nellas 1997, 43-91. 

66 Ode 2, strophe 8. Sinai Graecus 734-735 (f. 70v); Tetwdtov Katavuxtixdy, 465: Ai£ppr&o, vov 
THY OTOANY pou THY porc, Hv tkupdvató pot, 6 TAuotoupydc && dpyijc, xat EvOev xetpot yupvec. 
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Whereas repentance is a radical change of mind, compunction incites re- 
pentance by kindling a desire for restoration.5" While compunction may be 
a precondition for repentance, the inverse can also take place: “By deliberate 
choice, my soul, you have incurred the guilt of Manasseh, setting up the pas- 
sions as idols and multiplying abominations. But with fervent heart emulate 
his repentance and acquire compunction."6? 

Compunction displays teleological dimensions insofar as it performs a res- 
toration of humanity.®? This theme is prominent in the second ode of the Great 
Kanon, where the image of God in which humankind was created is identified 
with a comely form of the human person, and passions represent the disfig- 
urement of this beauty. However, in this mystical vision, tears of compunc- 
tion can heal the deformity of the human person and clothe her/him with the 
prelapsarian raiment of Eden.7? 

From time to time, the loosely chronological sequence of Old Testament 
biblical exemplars in the first eight odes is interrupted. In the first ode, amidst 
the narratives of Adam and Eve, and Cain and Abel, Andrew of Crete invokes 
the scriptural character of the prodigal son as a universal figure of sinfulness, 
and yet a model of repentance.” The parable of the prodigal would have al- 
ready been celebrated during one of the preparatory Sundays of Lent when the 
hymns prescribed for that day called on the faithful to identify with this scrip- 
tural exemplar of compunction."? Andrew of Crete once again entreats the 
faithful to feel what the prodigal felt when he became so alienated from divine 
grace in faraway lands that he was lost even to himself, content to be dining 


67 Repentance emerges as a leitmotif of Scripture and late antique Christian discourse. 
However, repentance is a difficult concept to define. The Patristic Greek Lexicon devotes 
several pages to defining uet&vota—Lampe 1961, 855-858. Unlike modern audiences, 
which have inherited “a somewhat distorted and incomplete view of repentance in late 
antiquity" as inextricably connected with ecclesiastical institutions of penitence, repen- 
tance's existential significance for Christianity went beyond penitential rites, embracing 
the totality of Christian life. See Torrance 2012, 9. 

68 Ode 7, strophe 15. Sinai Graecus 734-735 (f. 79v), Grottaferrata AQ 1 (f. 14r); Tpuo8tov 
Katavvxtıxóv, 483: Tod Mavacoh, émecwpevoas, TÀ EyKANMATA TH mpootpécet, OTHTATA WÇ 
Pderdypata án, xal TANPbvovea puyh, npocex8ic orco. AM’ adtod thv petávoiav, CyrAodaa 
DEppadc, xthoou xatd&vvew. 

69 I thank Fr Damaskinos Xenophontos for pointing this out to me. 

70 © “Katéypwoa, tfjg npiv cixóvoç TO xdMoc, Late toig máOsciw, AM’ wç notè THY čpaxuhy, 
àvačnthoaç edpe” (I have discoloured with the passions the first beauty of the image, O 
Saviour. But seek me, as once you had sought the lost coin and find me). Ode 2, strophe 21. 
Sinai Graecus 734—735 (f. 71r), Grottaferrata Af 1 (f. 8r); Tptwdrov Katavuxtixdv, 466. 

71  SeeOdei strophe 12. Sinai Graecus 734—735 (f. 69v); Tprwdtov Katavuxtixdy, 464. 

72 For these hymns on the prodigal son, see Sinai Graecus 734—735 (ff. 3v-5v). 
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with swine rather than his kith and kin. Yet, remembering the royal dignity of 
his home, compunction rekindled the flame of his relationship with God and 
“he came to himself"7? This moment marks the prodigal's emergence from the 
abyss of alienation into a wakefulness that desires restoration. It becomes a 
call for the faithful singing the Great Kanon to take up the words of the prodigal 
and see in the liturgical performance their own return to their ancestral home 
and the bliss of Eden. 

Andrew of Crete invited the faithful to journey through history with the 
righteous and the wicked and consider their own place in the divine drama 
of salvation. The hymn is more a collection of "small dream moments" than 
a linear narrative, more an intersubjective text than a mere translation of 
visuality."^ It evokes a vision of human repentance against the backdrop of bib- 
lical stories and elicits a contemplation of God through the eyes of the soul.” 
The first-person narrative of the hymnographer could become the words of the 
Byzantine faithful who took up the song of the righteous who had gone before 
them: with “courage like Jacob’, with the “tears of the harlot’, "like the woman 
with the issue of blood”, they could cry: “stretch out your hand to me as once 
you did to Peter’.”6 


73 ~~ Luke 15:17. 

74 Barbetti 20m, 21. 

75 Although it is referring to the Byzantine liturgy and was written several centuries after 
the Great Kanon, the following excerpt from Nicholas Cabasilas’ Commentary on the 
Divine Liturgy is pertinent: “That is why it was necessary that actions of this sort, capable 
of inspiring such feelings in us, should find a place in the ordering of the liturgy. It was 
necessary, not only that we should think about, but also that to some extent we should 
see the utter poverty of him who possesses all, the coming on earth of him who dwells 
everywhere, the shame of the most blessed God, the sufferings of the impassible; that 
we should see how much he was hated and how much he loved; how he, the Most High, 
humbled himself; what torments he endured, what he accomplished in order to prepare 
for us this holy table. Thus, in beholding the unutterable freshness of the work of salva- 
tion, amazed by the abundance of God's mercy, we are brought to venerate him who had 
such compassion for us, who saved us at so great a price: to entrust our souls to him, 
to dedicate our lives to him, to enkindle in our hearts the flame of his love.” Nicholas 
Cabasilas 1977, 29. 

76 Ode 4, strophe 9; Ode 2, strophe 5; Ode 8, strophe 16; Ode 2; strophe 4. Sinai Graecus 
734—735 (ff. 74r, 70v, 81r, 7ov). Grottaferrata Af I does not have the quoted strophes from 
the second ode—see ff. 10r and 14v for the other two references. Tpidótov Katavuxtixdv, 473, 
466, 486, 465. 
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3 Dreaming and Feeling Liturgically in the Great Kanon 


The sacred song of hymnography created an affective mysticism where human 
feelings became liturgical feelings in a “sacramental mimesis”.”” The Great 
Kanon unfolded as a kind of mystical vision where liturgical emotions could 
be perceived and felt. One precondition for this to occur was the nature of the 
ecclesial community that the liturgy was portrayed as engendering: 


[A]bsolutely no one at all is in himself separated from the commu- 
nity since everyone converges with all the rest [mdvtwv cuprequxótov 
a&MyAots | and joins together with them by the one, simple and indivisible 
grace and power of faith.”8 


This “body of the faithful is one" and “is divided by neither time nor place”. 
The other precondition for this to occur was the Incarnation, which “taught 
[the flesh] to feel things beyond its nature” (tà op pda iðiav didacxopevy 
gpovetv) by uniting it to the divine in the person of Christ.8° Patristic tradition 
attributed Christ's emotions not simply to his human nature but to the one in- 
carnate Logos. And what the Logos assumed, he also healed and transformed.5! 

The performance of the Great Kanon was—in a sense—framed by the 
dream of death. It called to mind the liminal state between death and resurrec- 
tion by evoking a sense of the Last Judgment. On the same day that Andrew of 
Crete's Great Kanon was sung—the Thursday of the fifth week of Lent—before 
the performance of the orthros, Romanos the Melodist's On the Infernal Powers 
was chanted during the pannychis.82 Romanos’ hymn begins with a cry of the 
singer to her/his soul that is provoked by the nearness of death: 


Voy, pov, puyy pov, dvaota: ti xadevdetc; 
Tò véAoc Evy iZet xal éMerç BopvBeto Bat 


77 Tkacz 2003, 276; Harvey 2001, 125. 

78 | On Ecclesiastical Mystagogy 1 (Boudignon 20n, 13; trans. Berthold 1985, 187). 

79 John Chrysostom, Homily on the apostolic saying that states: But know this, that in the last 
days perilous times will come 6 (PG 56, 277). Quoted in Nellas 1997, 145. 

80 Cyril of Alexandria, Commentary on the Gospel According to John 7, on John 1:33 
(PG 74, 53A). 

81 Pelikan 1974, 72-75. 

82 On the Infernal Powers is a ^compunctious kontakion” (xovtdxiov xatavvxtixóv) assigned to 
the Thursday of the fifth week of Great Lent. See Grodidier de Matons 1967, 242. 
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avavypov ody, tva petontat cov Xpiotòç 6 sóc, 
6 TAVTAXOÔ Toapwv xai Th MevTA TANPav.83 


O my soul, my soul, wake up—why do you sleep? 

The end draws near and you will be thrown into confusion; 

come to your senses then, so that Christ God spares you, 
He who is everywhere and filling all things. 


The juxtaposition of condemnation and salvation plays on the tension be- 
tween the present life and the life of the age to come. It enjoined an awak- 
ening and entrance into the liturgical narrative of salvation. The Great Kanon 
continued this theme on an epic scale, summoning a vast assembly of scrip- 
tural exemplars in its flight through the biblical account of God's people and 
the events of salvation. In underscoring the ephemeral nature of earthly life, 
Andrew compared mortality to a dream: 


"Eyyicet puxi Tò coc, eyyiZet xal où ppovtičeç, ody étToruáčy. 'O xarpòç ov- 
vxéyvet, Otia cot, eyyd¢ iri 60potc 6 Kpitys &ctty, wç övap, wç dvOoc ó xpóvoç 
tod Biov tpéyxel, ví ATV Tapattópeða;S4 


The end draws near, O soul, the end draws near, and you do not care, nor 
make ready. The time grows short, rise up: the Judge is at the door. The 
days of our life pass swiftly, as a dream, as a flower. Why do we trouble 
ourselves in vain? 


By juxtaposing the fleeting nature of dreams with the ephemerality of life, 
the hymn portrays mortality and death as life’s bedfellows. The eschaton was 
a constant companion in the liturgical life of the Byzantines, where the hour 
of judgment was always nearby. In the above strophe, the imminence of death 
and the prospect of judgment is a vision of the future made present that pro- 
voked compunction and a desire for repentance. The rational lines dividing 
and ordering the grand narrative of salvation, its biblical stories, its scriptural 
characters and even the eschaton become somewhat blurred in the dreamlike 
liturgical world of the Great Kanon. Similarly, amidst the affective mysticism of 
Byzantine liturgical hymns, the logical, historical and existential distinctions 
between the tears that the prodigal or the harlot wept are swept away as the 
faithful are called to feel their blessed emotions. 


83 Prelude, Grosdidier de Matons 1967, 242. The translation is my own. 
84 Ode 4, strophe 2. Sinai Graecus 734—735 (f. 73v); Tpiwdrov Katavuxtixóv, 472. 
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4 Concluding Remarks 


The liturgical performance of the Great Kanon invited the faithful to experi- 
ence a mystical vision of the divine drama of salvation by interweaving bibli- 
cal figures and events from the past and the future. It presented the hidden 
desires of these characters and bade the faithful to become part of the sacred 
drama unfolding before them. Although it is not analogous to dreaming, the 
Byzantine construction of liturgical experience is illuminated by an apprecia- 
tion of the cultural and theological significance of dreams. Not unlike how 
dreams for Athanasius of Alexandria could form a bridge between the soul 
and the world, the performance of the Great Kanon traversed time and space 
as it guided the soul through scriptural landscapes. And as Anastasios of Sinai 
declared, “As many dreams as you will see producing in you compunction, and 
correction, and conversion, and fear of God, love only these”.®> But whereas 
dreaming was an experience where discursive thought was suspended, the lit- 
urgy was a controlled dream that deconstructed the binaries of rational and 
irrational, inner and outer, sensory and intelligible. The call of the Great Kanon 
to awaken was an entreaty to shake off delusion and enter the liturgically imag- 
ined narrative of salvation. 

Sacred ritual opened a liminal space where personal contemplation and the 
collective song of the faithful dovetailed in the mystical body of Christ. Singing 
the Great Kanon became a sacramental act that mirrored and shaped the 
emotions of the singer’s soul. As the Great Kanon came to inhabit the Lenten 
Triodion and the ritual of Lent, it embodied and enacted a mystical vision 
where liturgical emotions could be perceived and felt in humanity’s encounter 
with the divine: 


The secrets of my heart have I confessed to You, my Judge. See my abase- 
ment, see my affliction, and attend to my judgment now; and in Your 
compassion have mercy upon me, O God of our fathers.®6 


Although the Great Kanon evokes the deep longing that binds the faithful 
to their Creator, Judge and Saviour in a personal relationship, it refracts this 


85 Questions and Answers 72 in Richard and Munitiz 2006, 125. "Oca ov évorvin öper ro1odvte 
got xatdvvew, xal Sidpewow, xal emtatpogyy, xoi qófov Oso, tadta uóva. &yánnoov. The 
English translation is my own. 

86 Ode 7, strophe 2. Sinai Graecus 734-735 (f. 78v); Grottaferrata AQ I (f. 13r); Torwdtov 
Katavuxtixdv, 482: Tà xpüqto cfc xapdiag pov, &&nyópsvod cot xà Kpith pov, ie pov thy TA- 
Tetvwow, ide xai THY 6Xbpty pov, xod npóoyeç TH xplost pov vOv, xai avTOG pe EAENTOV wç Ev- 
oTAayxvoc 6 Tv Hatépwv Geóc. 
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longing through an intricate prism of an eschatological communion where 
biblical figures come together, inviting the congregation to sing with the prodi- 
gal, the harlot, the thief, and to dream and feel liturgically. 

Dreaming liturgically was a corporeal vision of the adventure of human free- 
dom where the mystery of the human heart and the divine drama of salvation 
converged. The Great Kanon brought the faithful to the precipice of death and 
judgment to give them a glimpse of “a new heaven and a new earth” where God 
^wipe[s] away every tear from their eyes" in the bliss of a paradise lost and re- 
gained.?? The exile from Eden, the incarnation, crucifixion and resurrection of 
Christ, and the actions of God’s people came together in the panoramic vision 
of the Great Kanon, which the faithful could internalise. Not unlike Gregory of 
Nyssa’s paradoxical mixture of sleeping and wakefulness that promises a taste 
of divine gladness, liturgical song envisioned a communion of saints and em- 
bodied a mystical harmony between humanity and creation “in the day with- 
out evening” (£v tH dveonépw, ńuépa) of the life of the age to come.9? 
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CHAPTER 15 


Divine Fantasy and the Erotic Imagination in the 
Hymns of Symeon the New Theologian 


Derek Krueger 


In the seventh of his Erotes, or Hymns on Divine Love, Symeon the New 
Theologian (9491022) takes the part of the lover languishing in separation 
from his beloved. 


6 nóðoç nóvoç TAP’ poi Kal xoAEtTO xal EotT, 
AAYOS TH uh ioyúew pe CAov TeptAaBetv oe 
xai KopETOHvat, WS modA, rape uot Kal axévox 


Within me yearning is called suffering, and it truly is. 
Distress because I am not able to embrace You entirely, 
and to be satisfied, as I yearn to be, so it is for me and I groan.! 


His beloved, of course, is God, but Symeon’s vocabulary and rhetoric employ 
tropes of erotic literature. In the first person singular, Symeon offers a lover's 
lament that would not be out of place in the late ancient or twelfth-century 
Byzantine novels, with their convoluted plots that encourage readerly de- 
light in the separation and longing of lovers. The hymn’s discourse of pothos 
(r600c)—of longing, yearning, or desire—renders the love of God akin to love- 
sickness, heightening expectation of a consummation yet deferred. In the 30th 
hymn, Symeon describes himself crying and wailing exceedingly in his cell. 


eEeCytovv yàp éxetvov, 
exetvov övnep Emddouv, 
o0 npdabyy, o0 TH xdMet 
WPALOTHTOS tpe nv 


1 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 7.17-19 (Koder 1969-1973, 1:210; trans. Griggs 2010, 57). 
For the text, I have employed Koder's edition in consultation with Kambylis 1976. In his Life 
of Symeon the New Theologian (1n, Greenfield 2013, 257), Niketas Stethatos calls the corpus 
"Loves of the Divine Hymns" [Tév 0&(cv Üpvov ot gpotec]. I thank Avery Everhart, Alyssa 
Gabbay, Mark Masterson, Mark Rifkin, Gene Rogers, and Steven Smith for their critical in- 
sights and advice. 
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EMAEYOLNY, EXALOUYV, 
8Xoc everrverCounv. 


For I was seeking Him 

Him Whom I desired 

for Whom I had passionate love [npda8yv], by Whose 
youthful beauty [wpatotyto¢| I was wounded. 

I was enflamed and burning 

all of me set on fire? 


Symeon’s overwhelming and passionate love recalls but does not quote erotic 
figures present in the Song of Songs, such as verse 3:1: “On my bed at night, I 
sought him whom my soul loves [jyánnoev]. I sought him but I did not find 
him. The object of Symeon’s love is like a youthful male, conforming his 
yearning to patterns of same-sex desire of an older male for a beautiful boy, 
both invoking and subverting normative models for pederastic relations be- 
tween social superiors and social inferiors.^ In that sense, the eros celebrated 
in Symeon’s hymns cannot be simply described as nuptial or marital, as some 
interpreters have done.5 Rather, Symeon engages novelistic tropes of uncon- 
summated desire typical of flirting or separated lovers in Byzantine romances, 
where longing itself often receives thematic treatment, rendering his devo- 
tion to Christ both excessive and queer. In the Erotes and other works, and 
consistent with his emphasis on the essentially somative nature of monastic 
practice, Symeon characterises his piety in erotic terms. Carnal fantasy pro- 


2 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 30.373-378 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:366; trans. Griggs 2010, 
241); cf. 30.371. For themes of erotic touch, see also Hymns 30.245-293. Koder 2010, 252-256 
argues for a firm, or firmer, distinction between human-bodily love and longing and spiritual 
longing for God in Symeon's corpus. 

3 Koder (19691973, 2:367) posits an echo also of Ps 42:2 [LXX 41:3]: “My soul thirsted for the 
living God." But this seems a stretch, and in any case, Symeon does not seem to be exerting 
himself to provide biblical license for his longing. There may be an echo of Songs 5:8 ("If you 
find my brotherkin [à8&Aci8óc], tell him this: I am faint with love") although the Septuagint's 
rendering of the Hebrew's “beloved” as a mere “brother” makes this comparison difficult, to 
say the least. 

4 For the desiring of God because he is astoundingly beautiful, see also Hymns 27.117121. On 
the beauty of angels and young men, see Hatzaki 2009, 86-115. Pitsakis 1993 gathers a large 
compendium of evidence for Byzantine condemnation of (mostly male) homosexuality. 
For middle Byzantine monastic opprobrium toward illicit sexual activity with reference to 
Theodore the Stoudite, see Hatlie 1999. 

5 See, e.g., Golitzin 1995-1997, 3:73-79, 90-94; Krivocheine 1986, 361-370. 
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vides vivid metaphors for the devotion he feels for God, who is always already 
also incarnate. 

God offers a most worthy object for the poet’s love. In Hymn 39, God’s beau- 
ty (tò x&Xoc), “impossible ... incomparable’, together with his goodness (tò 
7)9oc ... Tò dya£5v), ignite desire. Symeon explains to his beloved, “Because of 
[these], love and longing toward You / more than conquer all love and yearn- 
ing of mortals." In Hymn 46, Symeon will adjure his audience always to un- 
derstand him “spiritually” (cei mvevpatimas) and not be “wretchedly defiled”; 
nevertheless his ascetic dispassion has yielded “unutterable pleasure of com- 
munion, / and boundless desire for a wedding feast”. Thinking about this, he 
can barely contain himself: “I was burned up with pleasure, blazing with long- 
ing for it.’® Love of God offers him both pleasure and pain, and this “spiritual” 
understanding persistently implicates the body, the senses, and the emotions. 
For Symeon, pothos for God “covers all human love [&yémy]”, it “turns eros away 
for fleshly pleasure’, yet both eros and pothos for the Saviour are light itself.9 
While often cast as mystic, Symeon’s Orthodox theology of the incarnation and 
his commitment to a doctrine of theosis, or deification, in which the entire 
human person would be joined to God and divinised, meant that Symeon’s 
piety never abandoned the salvation of the flesh.!? The body's ways of know- 
ing and understanding remain more than simply metaphoric: they contribute 
materially to knowing that which is ultimately real. 

In addition to many prose treatises and catechetical lectures, Symeon wrote 
over the course of his life a great many poems called variously “hymns” and 
"Jove songs’, although they were neither set to music nor intended to be sung." 
Around 1035, Symeon’s self-proclaimed disciple, Niketas Stethatos, edited and 
published a corpus of some fifty-eight of these poems, some of them quite 


Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 39.1 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:476; trans. Griggs 2010, 285). 
xat 8t& Todto ó vtpóc c£ nóðoç Kal ý &yány / Naoav dyánny THV Bporàv dmEpvIKd xod móðov: 
Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 39.5-6 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:476; trans. Griggs 2010, 
285, modified). 

8 &rpo6elc TH NSovy, qAexOslc adtijs TH 7168: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 46.30— 
35 (Koder 1969-1973, 3:117; trans. Griggs 2010, 335, modified). 

9 EPWTAG TOV copxucàv NOovav amoTpETEL, PAS SE 6 EowS ó npòç GE xai y) ynn: Symeon the 
New Theologian, Hymns 39.9-14 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:476; trans. Griggs 2010, 285). 

10 For patristic doctrines of deification see Russell 2006. For a sensitive treatment of 
Symeon’s "spirituality" and categorisation as a mystic, see Koder 2010. 

11 Koder (2011, 11-13, 22-24) suggests these hymns of praise were intended to be read before 
a small audience, in the manner of the secular Byzantine theatron. See also Koder 2006. 
On the theatron, see Marciniak 2007. For public reading in later centuries, see Gaul 2011. 
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long, totaling over 10,000 verses in three different meters.!2 While it is tempt- 
ing to read the hymns as intensely personal, the poet consistently engages in 
ethopoeia, or speech-in-character, constructing a poetic subject engaged in 
theological meditation and aflame with fervent desire for God. Through the 
poems, Symeon models a contemplative and impassioned monastic “I” to as- 
sist in the formation of monks' interior lives, first those in his charge while 
abbot of the Monastery of St Mamas in Constantinople, and then, after his 
exile, across the Bosporus at the Oratory of St Marina.!? 

In exploring the love of God through unabashedly erotic discourse, Symeon 
recasts celibacy. Contrary to expectations, here asceticism does not, in fact, 
require a negation of desire. For Symeon, monastic discipline is not precisely 
the opposite of sex.!^ Symeon's sexualised spirituality in itself reveals the im- 
pact of the erotic imagination on Symeon’s theology and his understanding of 
the monastic subject. He cannot convey or understand the love of God inde- 
pendent of human emotions and experience. Symeon redirects the focus of 
desire toward God. Desire for God becomes for Symeon its own sort of erotic 
orientation, a "facing East" full of fantasy and longing. To this end, Symeon 
invigorates an affective piety that structures devotion to God along novelistic 
lines for romantic love. Symeon's hymns celebrate such a devotional form in 
the Orthodox East a good century before the emergence of a similar discourse 
in the Roman Catholic West in the 12th century, particularly in the writings of 
the Cistercians, and long before the early modern divine erotics of John of the 
Cross and John Donne.” 


12 Fora discussion of technical aspects of the text and its metrics, see Koder 1969-1973, 
117-94 and Kambylis 1976: xxii-xxvi, cccxxxiii—cccxlv. For the complexities of discerning 
and therefore qualifying Niketas' hand in his edition of Symeon's works, see Hinterberger 
2012. 

13 Most of our information about Symeon's life derives from Niketas Stethatos' Life of 
Symeon the New Theologian. For a judicious scholarly account of Symeon’s biography, see 
Golitzin 1995-1997, vol. 3; also, Hunt 2015 and Koder 2010, 243-2406. For possible biograph- 
ical or autobiographical elements in the Hymns, see Koder 201, 18-22; Aphentoulidou 
2001, 133-140, which is also sensitive to how Niketas managed that narrative in his edition 
of the Hymns. 

14 Krueger 2006, 102-103, 112-115. Burrus 2004 offers an important model for addressing the 
erotics of Christian ascetic narratives and scenarios. On the need to re-theorise celibacy 
as sexuality, see Kahan 2013, 1-32. 

15  .Biddick1993; McNamer 2010; Rambuss 1998. Bynum 1982, 82-109, although her discussion 
of the Cistercians (110-169) somewhat problematically de-emphasises the erotic dimen- 
sions of their piety. 
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In the Hymns on Divine Love, Symeon explores the mutual desire between God 
and the male monk through elaborate erotic metaphors. Elsewhere I have ad- 
dressed themes of consummation with the divine through the imagery of em- 
brace, penetration, and insemination.!6 Many of the poems cast the monk in 
the role of a bride, shifting his gender, engaging expectations of sexual activity 
on a wedding night. Others leave the monk gendered male, thus configuring 
the relationship between Christ and his beloved in homoerotic terms, in some 
cases also understanding this activity as the consummation of a marriage. In 
Hymn 15, for example, the “souls of all become brides"? 


tov evortAayyvov SoEdCovat, noðoðo tov cpottov 
xai TH &y&my, TH adtod An Aar xoXX vta 
p&Xov dé erépyot &ytov, we eimopev, Ao BoOcot 
Oeòv CAV EVTOS AUTHV MELOPPWMEVOV KTOVTAL 


They glorify the compassionate one, they yearn [no000c1] for the beauti- 
ful one, 

they are all united to the whole of his love [ayény], 

what is more they acquire the holy seed [onépuc], as we said, 

receiving the whole transformed God within themselves.!® 


In this image, Symeon extends the sense of the biblical verse 1 John 3:9: “These 
who have been born of God do not sin, because God's seed [omépua] abides 
in them; they cannot sin, because they have been born of God"? While the 
author of the Johannine letter figures the Christian as God's progeny regener- 
ated, Symeon renders Christians as Christ's receptive lovers, brides of Christ, 
first yearning for God to enter in, and then experiencing the consummation 
of a salvific marriage that leads to a sort of spiritual pregnancy. Significantly, 
Symeon subverts an asymmetric conception of the beautiful male (tov weatov) 
as the one penetrated. The monk is penetrated, but God is the pretty one. 


16 Krueger 2006. 

17  wvüógqQat návtwv ai puyai: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 15.221 (Koder 1969-1973, 
1:294; trans. Griggs 2010, 90). 

18 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 15.228-31 (Koder 1969-1973, 1:296; trans. Griggs 2010, 
90, modified). 

19 There may also be echoes of Gal 3:16, 29, where the Messiah is figured as Abraham’s seed. 
For a parallel in Thomas Aquinas, see Rogers 2013, 295. 
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In the tenth of his Ethical Discourses, which likely date from 1003 to 1009, 


Symeon explores the theme of spiritual pregnancy in some detail. 


TAH doen yivwoxel y] yov) capes, Stav £yyvóc &atty, Sti cxiptd TO Bpéqoc 
&y TH oU fot adTHS nal oùx dv note dyvorjoy) Stl avTO Evdov Exel Ev EauTH, oco) 
xoi 6 Tov Xpiotòv £ycv LELOPPWLEVOV ¿v éautT xal TAS KIVNOELS HTOL EMau- 
ets adTOD yiwwoxel xoi xà TKLOTHUATA HTOL TAÇ AoTpanàç adTOD ÖAwç oUx 
ayvoet xoi THY LOppwot avTOD Ev EavTm xaðopå. 


Just as a woman surely knows when she is with child that the babe leaps 
in her womb and could never be ignorant of the fact that she has it within 
her, so the one who has Christ take form within himself is aware of His 
stirring, which is to say His illuminations, is in no way ignorant of His 
leaps, that is His gleamings, and sees His formation within himself.2° 


In Symeon’s erotic imaginary of salvation, God’s love is all-encompassing, 


melding pregnancy and impregnation, penetration and presence. In Hymn 16 


Symeon writes, 


20 


21 


Aoyiouévou Lov adtdg ebpioxetat ÈVTÓÇ Lov, 

evdov ÈV TH TaAatvy uou xapdia amactpantwy, 
T&vxoOev TEPLAGU TOY pe TH ovde atyAy, 
&ravte 8£ và LEAN pov dutta xatavyacwv, 

8Xoc MEPITAEKOLEVOS CAOV KaTApPIAE! pE 

8Xov te SiSwow adtov poi TA dvakiw, 

xoi EUPopodpLat THs orco dyamys xot Tod xeXouc, 
xot ndovijg xai YAvxot o0 eunitAauat tod Belov: 


When I consider this, He himself was found within me 
flashing forth within my wretched heart, 

illuminating me from all directions with immortal radiance, 
shining upon all my members with his rays, 

folding his entire self around me He tenderly kisses all of me. 
He gives his whole self to me, the unworthy, 

and I take my fill of his love and beauty, 

and I am filled full of divine pleasures and sweetness.?! 


Symeon the New Theologian, Ethical Discourses 10.879—885 (Darrouzés 1966-1967, 2:332; 
trans. Golitzin 1995-1997, 1:169.) For themes of spiritual pregnancy in Symeon, see Hunt 
2004, 204—209. 

Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 16.24—30 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:12; trans. Griggs 2010, 92). 
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Symeon celebrates the subject's deification not as an elevation into God or as 
a participation in divine community, but rather as erotic partnering, a passion- 
ate and even orgasmic satisfaction of mutual desire. 

Much of Symeon’s erotic discourse, however, attends not so much to union 
with God as to the extended longing—or pothos—through which he awaits it. 
Here as well, Symeon calls on the conventions of Byzantine erotic discourse, 
typified, perhaps especially in the Byzantine romance, where lovers meet, are 
separated, and then spend the rest of the novel chasing after each other. In 
these novels, the audience is carried along by readerly desire, taking pleasure 
in the erotic suspense.?? Symeon harnesses both aspects of this double effect, 
portraying the speaking subject’s desire while inciting desire in his audience. 

Two novels a millennium apart present typical wisdom about the connec- 
tion between desire and its lack of satisfaction. In Achilles Tatius’ second-cen- 
tury prose fiction Leukippe and Klitophon, male characters debate the relative 
merits of the love of women and boys, and Menelaus explains to the naive hero, 
“You do not know the crucial point about pleasure, Klitophon.... That which 
is unfulfilled always generates longing.?? Similarly, longing figures promi- 
nently in Theodore Prodromos’ twelfth-century verse romance Rhodanthe and 
Dosikles. 


ATOTTATIS yàp xal LaxpLLdS TOD piov 
elwle Mov Tos MoPodvtas Exxdelv. 
ovdels yap ExpAyotto npòç oiov r600v, 
Enel KATETPUPYGE THS avvouoctotc 

auveav, bewpav, cuMarav xo huépav: 


For absence and the removal of the beloved 

is liable to enflame those who long [xoig mo8odvtac]. 

For no one is consumed with longing [7680v] for the beloved 
when he can enjoy their company by being present, 

seeing them and having daily conversation.*+ 


22 On the range of readerly desires in the ancient novel, see Whitmarsh 2009; also, Whitmarsh 
2011, 168—176. For a survey of sexuality and erotic themes in the ancient novel, see Morales 
2008. For other manipulations of the reader, see Bartsch 1989. 

23 TÒ KE@dAatov TÅ NOovijc ... noðewòv yàp del tò &xópeotov: Achilles Tatius, Leukippe and 
Klitophon 2.36 (Garnaud 1991, 68; trans. Whitmarsh 2001, 40). On the play of desire and 
frustration in the ancient novel, see Morales 2004, 117-130. 

24 Theodore Prodromos, Rhodanthe and Dosikles 8173-77 (Marcovich 1992, 133; trans. 
Jeffreys 2012, 131, modified). 
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Within these novels, and in Byzantine Greek generally, pothos occupied a spe- 
cific semantic range. In her translation of Rodanthe and Dosikles, Elizabeth 
Jeffreys translates it variously as “passion”, "desire", and "urge" What typifies 
this strong emotion is the gap between the lover and his or her object. Within 
the tradition of the Byzantine novel, this longing tends toward a passionate 
devotion to the absent beloved. 

Central to the Greek erotic vocabulary, pothos lent itself easily enough as 
a metaphor to structure the experience of God, whom Symeon portrays as at 
once tantalisingly available and achingly remote. Symeon opens Hymn 7 by 
pondering God's simultaneous proximity and distance. "How do I worship 
You within me, and how do I see You far away?”?5 Centuries earlier, in their 
commentaries on the Song of Songs, both Origen and Gregory of Nyssa ex- 
plored the passionate yearning of the Christian for the divine. In Maximos 
the Confessor's seventh-century Ambiguum 48, pothos for God results in a sa- 
vouring of each part of his incarnate body as it is ingested in the eucharist.?6 
Language of longing for God also appears in the literature of the Byzantine 
monastic reform movement of the early gth century. In his Longer and Shorter 
Catecheses, Theodore the Stoudite (759-826), for example, speaks of the 
“pothos of Christ?" “the pothos of God"?? and “divine [or holy] pothos"?? With 
very few exceptions, however, the Middle Byzantine instances avoid extending 
this metaphor into the broader realm of eros. 

Some Byzantine authors, such as Symeon's older contemporary, John 
Geometres (active in the second half of the 10th century) contrasted pothos 
or longing for God with earthly and profane eros, or love. In one iambic epi- 
gram, John wrote, "The dreadful love (eros) blinds my senses, / but the longing 
(pothos) for you, my Christ, restores my clarity"?? In most authors, however, 
the semantic ranges of eros and pothos overlap. The Palaiologan grammarians 


25  llàcce£vtóc pou meocxvve, rc dé paxpdv oe BAéno;: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 
74 (Koder 1969-1973, 1:208; trans. Griggs 2010, 56). 

26 Maximos the Confessor, Ambiguum 48 (Constas 2014, 2:212—222). 

27 Oi tov nóðov tod Xpictod: Theodore the Stoudite, Longer Catechesis 1 (Papadopoulos- 
Kerameus 1904, 75 line 4), 18 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1904, 878 line 4); see also Shorter 
Catechesis 107.35 (Auvray 1891, 368). 

28 Tiç 6 mó0« mó0ov Oso cup ov: Theodore the Stoudite, Shorter Catechesis, 132.40-41 
(Auvray 1891, 462). 

29 . Tov Octov nó0ov: Theodore the Stoudite, Shorter Catechesis, 78.29 (Auvray 1891, 270). See 
also Theodore the Stoudite, Longer Catechesis 7 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1904, 43 line 3) 
and 49 (Papadopoulos-Kerameus 1904, 353 line 21). For eros and pothos directed toward 
God alone, see Theodore the Stoudite, Shorter Catechesis 100.42—43 (Auvray 1891, 345). 

30 John Geometres, Iambic Poems 228 (Tomadake 2014, 195; trans. Drpić 2016, 312): "Ep 6 
8&tvóc ExtUgAd! pov Tas Ppevac, GAN’ atlpiitet cóc M4806 ue, Xpioté pov. 
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Andronikos Zarides and George Lakapenos drew the following distinction: 
“Pothos differs from eros insofar as eros refers to both present and absent 
things, whereas pothos always refers to absent things"?! In a recent and finely 
wrought monograph, Ivan Drpić has explored the “erotics of devotion” with 
particular attention to epigrams on late Byzantine icons, calling attention to 
the ways patrons configured their veneration of the Virgin and of the saints as 
pothos, as yearning or longing for them.*? Significantly, this devotional longing 
runs counter to general theological assertions that Christ and the saints are 
present in their icons. 


2 Novel Scenarios and the Fantasy of Absence 


Late ancient and Byzantine novelists emplotted longing, or pothos, in diverting 
and formulaic narratives. In his dedicatory epigram introducing Rodanthe and 
Dosikles, Theodore Prodromos enumerates the elements of his own tale and 
the romance genre as a whole: 


Kovons dpyupens xaiotepávov te 'Po8dvOnc 

xoti xovpov AoaixAhos cyampeneos te xal o0A00 
THOT, uyali te TACVAL TE KAVSAVU ofSata, Anata, 
&pyotAéot otpopaAtyyEs, EPwWTOTOXO! ueAe8 vec, 
Sequd T’ &Avxtonéda te xal óppvoqópotct ueAdOpotc 
elpxtoovvat, Quctot Te navaioxées, deoa Tl Kod], 
PAPAKXÓEVTA KUTEAAA Kal KpLLoVINg Treo bote, 

ev 8& Yóptoc TE A£xoc TE Kal İMEPÓEVTEÇ EPwTEC. 


These [are the adventures] of the silvery girl Rodanthe with the lovely 
garland 

and of the valiant and comely youth Dosikles, 

the flights and wanderings and tempests and billows, brigands, 

grievous eddies, sorrows that give rise to love [épototéxot ueAedavec], 

chains and indissoluble fetters and imprisonments in gloomy 

dungeons, grim sacrifices, bitter grief, 


n 


31  nóðoç Epwtog Stapepet, xaðò ó piv Epwo Aéyevot xod émi mapóvtov xal Ext ph mapóvtov 
mpoty uico, ó 1680¢ dé del A€yetau ini &ndvtwv: George Lakapenos and Andronikos Zarides, 
Letters and Epigrams 24-25 (Lindstam 1924, 152; trans. Drpié 2016, 313). For the discourses 
of love and longing in Byzantine epistolography, see Mullett 1999 and Schneider 2008. 

32 Drpić 2016, 296-331. 
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poisoned cups and paralysis of joints, 
then the marriage and the marriage bed and passionate love.?? 


While Symeon does not engage all these elements of narrative tension and 
excitement, he draws heavily on the pains and agonies of desire, on the phases 
of the love-plot that has not yet reached its consummation. In doing so, he fans 
the flames of desire for God, fusing devotion and the erotic imagination. 

For Symeon, the vocabulary of love and longing shapes an affective piety, a 
way both to describe and instill an emotional relationship with God that is not 
simply pleasurable and which plays upon a perception of divine absence. The 
prose prayer that stands at the opening of the collection of the Hymns invokes 
God's presence, calling on him to appear. “Come, You whom my miserable soul 
has desired and desires, Come the Alone to the alone, because I am alone, as 
You see!"?^ The opening of Hymn 52 borrows from the speeches of separated 
lovers in fiction, full of sorrow and longing. "Who shall comfort the suffering of 
my heart?" The next line glosses this by revealing the identity of the beloved: 
"But when I said ‘suffering’ I disclosed my yearning for the Savior"35 Symeon 
does serious theological work here too, equating the yearning itself with the 
presence of God, so that God is not simply love, but pothos.?$ 

In stricter theological terms, where God is understood as omnipresent or 
even immanent, it is not God's presence that is the product of fantasy, but the 
very idea of God's absence. By positing a distance between the "I" and God, 
Symeon creates a space that he fills with emotion. In counterpoint to a the- 
ology of presence, Symeon predicates passionate devotion on a theology of 
imagined absence. Indeed, the fantasy of an absent lover and the impassioned 
experience of tension and torment generate a powerful counterpleasure.?? 

The longing for God leads to the telos of consummation, but only through 
an elaborate sequence of twists and turns. As Hymn 18 explains, 


33 Theodore Prodromos, Dedication to Rodanthe and Dosikles lines 19-24 (Agapitos 2000, 
175-176; trans. Jeffreys 2012, 19-20). See also Jeffreys 2000. 

34 = &A0&, Ov EndOyce xoi nobet ý Taraimwpdc pou Pun’ EAVE, 6 uóvoc mpóc uóvov, StL póvoç ipi, 
xaddmep ópås: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns, proem. 18-20 (Koder 1969-1973, 1:150; 
trans. Griggs 2010, 33). 

35  Tíc pov mapayvdnoetat tov móvov tfj; xapdiac; movov ð cinwy edyAwoa Tov Tod cwtheoc 
T60ov: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns, 52.1-2 (Koder 1969-1973, 3:198; trans. Griggs 
2010, 366). 

36 See Griggs 2010, 366 n. 2: “The point is that the yearning is the real presence of God.” 

37 Here Iam influenced by MacKendrick 1999, esp. 105-109. 
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Todto éxwv ob xo&opà, Oewodv dé dpiév 

t&yoc ópp TOÔ SpcEacbau, xor àpintatar &rav: 
&Eorropó xal pàéyopar xai pavOdve oriceta on 

xai &xCyrcetv peta xAaoOpo0 Ev TOMAN Tametwacel. 


When I have it [love], I do not look upon it, 

I quickly hasten to grasp it, and it flies clean away. 

Iam completely at a loss, and I burn, and I learn to beg, 
and to seek out with weeping and much humility.?? 


The “I” declares its powerlessness, identifying itself as the subject of divine ca- 
price. Indeed, the poem seems to celebrate the subject's erotic suffering and 
especially his subversive pleasure in not knowing when the beloved will ap- 


pear. In the subsequent lines, when God does appear, his identity is veiled, 


his presence at once detectable and alien. For Symeon’s masochism to play 
out, God must tease him cruelly, allowing for gratification in God’s deferral or 
withdrawal. 


38 


Spooduct, Meptaptyyouct xpathoa coro tv 8£Acy 
xal voE tà návta xai xeval ai à ot. pov xetpsc: 
TAVTOY ETttAavedvomcet xal xc Ov ott xal xaiw 

uh ¿neàničwv Mote tabtyV obtws iBécOat 

öte Oonvnow 8& nord xai mavoacbat 68200, 

TÓTE £ABo0ca UVOTIKHS xporcet TH KOPUPHS uou 
xoti ovyxéonat Sdxpvaw dyvowv tig Umdoyet 

xoi xatavydZel pov Tov voOv qoi yAuxelw apddpa 
Stav 8€ YVG, TIS Eotly, APİTNTATAL TUVTOUWS 
xatadtmoback uot TÒ mop TOÔ Oglou adths nóðov. 


I cry out in distress, I am bound tight wishing to grasp it, 
and everything is night, and my wretched hands are empty. 
I forget everything and I sit and lament, 

without hope of thus seeing it [love] ever again. 

But when I wail much and want to stop, 

then love comes mysteriously, and grabs my head, 

and mingles with tears, I know not who it is, 


Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns, 18.43-46 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:78; trans. Griggs 
2010, 120). 
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and it shines upon my mind with an exceedingly sweet light. 
But whenever I know who it is, love quickly flies away, 
leaving for me the fire of its divine desire.?? 


Operatic in its lament and its characterisation of an inconstant, if not abu- 
sive, lover, the hymn depends on a very strange construct of divine love. Far 
from a denial of pleasure, Symeon hungers for Christ in tantalising foreplay.^9 
Possessing this God and being possessed by him are the very goals of piety: 
“I make merry in love's beauty, I often embrace it, / I kiss it, and fall down in 
worship, I have great thankfulness / to those who have arranged for me to see 
what I was desiring.”*! Even as he thanks those who have taught him religion, 
he takes his pleasure in his subjugation to Christ. Indeed, the poem frames a 
safe space for role-playing in which Symeon explores erotic liberation through 
submission.^? 

Although he locates himself deep in the fantasy of being humiliated by God, 
the poetic “I” is, to some extent, aware that the God he experiences as absent 
is not entirely absent. And yet the partial apprehension or possession of God 
only feeds the longing. In Hymn 8, Symeon bemoans that the more he is “puri- 
fied and illumined" (8.41), the more his desire for God builds. 


év doptatw yàp BvA, £v duetontw Duet 

tig Epevpety Quvrjcexot LeToOTH TE Hj TEAOS; 

olda, StL TOAD toti, TO SE mocóv oùx olda 
ereimo8@ tod nAciovoç xal návtote otevåčw, 

StL GAL yov TO SoGEv, ci xat modd hyoðpar 

Ttpóc TO brovoovpevov paxpóðev pov coyyx&vety: 
önep Opav énuvuð xal Sone pndev ëyety, 

un aicĝavópevoç öAwç Tob 8o0évxoc uot nAovTov: 


39 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns, 18.75-84 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:80; trans. Griggs 
2010, 121-122, modified). For the scholion, probably Niketas’, defending this passage, see 
Kambylis 1976, 468 and Koder 1969-1973, 2:80—81n.1. 

40 MacKendrick1999, 7 proposes that Freud's concept of "forepleasure" illuminates Christian 
ascetic practice. See also Harpham 1987, 46; Burrus 2004, 13-14. 

41 XÓ&Xouc adtijg KATATPUPÄ, cuyv&c derdtoyot tabtyy | LATAPIAÔ xoi Tpocxuva, ydp exw 
ped / tots ¿uè npokevýoaow iSety, Hvmep &nó0ovv: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns, 
18.17-119 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:84; trans. Griggs 2010, 123). 

42  Symeon’s “play frame" for exploring his identity as God's submissive bears resemblance to 
the conventions of contemporary BDSM. See, e.g., Weiss 2012, 151-154 and the insights of 
Carrette 2005. 
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For in an infinite depth, in an immeasurable height, 

who shall be able to find a middle or an end? 

I know that it is great, but I do not know how great. 

I long [ézt208] for more and I continually groan, 

because even though I suppose it to be much, what is given is small 
compared to what I suspect exists far away from me 

when I see the very thing that I desire, and I seem to have nothing, 
not entirely sensing the wealth [already] given to me.*? 


Symeon's longing blinds him to a God who by definition is beyond perception. 
He does not and cannot know the God that he desires. Symeon concedes that 
his longing is greedy and almost churlish, and he compares his love of God to 
a longing for sunshine and to sweet sensations that “drag the soul to a longing 
[tic 600v] that is divine and beyond telling. / This soul who sees burns [with 
passion] and is inflamed by longing [t 660 ]."^^ Indeed, if one is afforded a 
mere glimpse of God, “Who shall not long for Him?"^5 While many have come 
to love (ny&nyoav) God through the sense of hearing, and have come to have 
faith because of the word of Christ (8.82; compare Rom 1027), those who have 
"participated in his vision and light / being known and knowing Him, how shall 
they not long for Him?"6 Privileging the vision of God over the hearing of the 
Gospel, Symeon combines a standard hierarchy of the senses with a romantic 
trope of love at first sight, a torment predicated on the overwhelming power of 
seeing and participating in the love object's resplendent beauty. 


3 The Rhetoric and Plotting of Excess 


Symeon's desire for God thrives on a rhetoric of excess, more often novelistic 
than biblical. In Hymn 16 Symeon declares that God alone is *most desirable 
above the whole world" and “yearned for"^? In portraying this love of God, 


43 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 8.44—51 (Koder 1969-1973, 1:218; trans. Griggs 2010, 
59, modified). 

44 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 8.55-56 (Koder 1969-1973, 1:218; trans. Griggs 2010, 
60, modified). 

45 Tiç iswv od nohoz: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 8.81 (Koder 1969-1973, 1:220; 
trans. Griggs 2010, 61, modified). See also Hymns 20.238—239. 

46 oi è xai Beas cfjc adTOD Kal Pwtd¢ petaoyóvteç / yvwoðévteç Kal Yvopleovcec AVTOV TAS pÀ 
To0o0cty;: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 8.84-85 (Koder 1969-1973, 1:220; trans. 
Griggs 2010, 61, modified). 

47  Tolewótatoç ntp &ravta xóoyov ... emt@vpytoc: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 
16.6—7 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:10; trans. Griggs 2010, 92). 
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Symeon employs the language of the Song of Songs surprisingly rarely—the 
modern editor, Johannes Koder, detected a mere six instances in the corpus—, 
but here he echoes Song of Songs 2, 5, and 6. 


KATA toOto TITPWOKOMA TH dnydmy, exetvov, 

xad’ 6cov Ò’ oby dpdtat ot Ext NoMa TAS PPÉVAS, 
TOV voOv Kal THY xapõiav uou pàeyópevoç Kal TTEVWY, 
TEPITATÂ xai xalouar Crrcàv de xdxetoe 

xal ovdapod 16v Epactyy evploxw cfc tuys pov. 


This is why I am wounded by his love [yd] (Song 2:5) 

insofar as he is not seen by me, I melt away in my senses, 

and groaning, I burn in my mind and heart. 

I walk about, and I burn, seeking here and there 

and nowhere do I find the lover [épacty¢] of my soul (Song 5-6).78 


When he is present with God, “[God] illuminates my face like the one I longed 
for”? but when he perceives himself alone, Symeon burns and groans like 
an abandoned lover. Although Symeon identifies God as the erastes, the one 
actively loving—the lover, rather than the beloved—he understands his own 
longing as an exquisite suffering.®° In that sense, Symeon subverts the expected 
hierarchies of pederastic relations. Far from abandoning erotic love, Symeon 
has redirected it, in all its agony, toward his saviour. Indeed, longing for salva- 
tion itself generates the gap between Symeon and God. 

To be sure, the Psalms also provided Symeon with some precedent for em- 
ploying the tropes of love between humans to the love between the Christian 
and God. Psalm 62 [63] uses primal urges of hunger and thirst to depict longing 
for God: *O God, my God, early I approach you; my soul thirsted for you. How 
many times did my flesh «thirst for» you in a land desolate and trackless and 
waterless?" (Ps 633 [Lxx 62:2]). Waking early and thinking of God while still 
on his bed, the Psalmist declares: *My soul clung to you" (Ps 63:8 [Lxx 62:9]). 


48 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 16.913 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:10; trans. Griggs 2010, 92). 

49 = xolAd&ymet Lov TÒ npóownrov Wç xai ToD Mo8HTOd pov: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 
16.32 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:12; trans. Griggs 2010, 93, modified). 

50 When Niketas Stethatos produced his edition of Symeon’s hymns around 1035, he in- 
cluded a table, or pinax, of summaries of each poem's argument that had been compiled 
by a certain Alexios the Philosopher (see Koder 1969-1973, 1:22; Kambylis 1976, ccclxvii- 
ccclxviii). The pinax's description of Hymn 16 reads: "That by nature only the Divine is 
desired and longed for" ["Oct noðewóv te xoi emtOvpytov xatà pow póvov tò Octov]. Hymns, 
pinax 16 (Koder 1969—1973, 1140; trans. Griggs 2010, 91). 
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In the Hebrew, the “flesh faints” for God, but the Septuagint translators toned 
down the urgency of the text. Signally, Koder detected no echoes of this psalm 
in preparing his critical edition. Moreover, and this may be surprising, neither 
the word pothos nor the related verb potheo occur in the Septuagint Psalms. 
Neither does eros. Rather the Septuagint employs agapé and related forms ex- 
clusively. In general, Symeon’s rhetoric of love does not depend on the license 
of biblical prooftexts. 

In many of the Hymns, Symeon conjures scenarios of erotic suffering and 
the exquisite pangs of prolonged erotic teasing. Like the extended plots of late 
ancient and middle Byzantine novels, Symeon’s longing may tend toward the 
telos of marriage, but it does so through the twists and turns, the erotic play, 
and the discourses of longing that dominate the structure and themes of the 
novels’ typical plotting.5! The scenarios were intelligible to Middle Byzantine 
audiences because they engage generic emplotments. They place the desiring 
monk in familiar situations, experiencing familiar emotions. 

The drawing of connections between Symeon's Erotes and the themes of the 
Greek novel, however, must proceed cautiously. We might safely speculate that 
Symeon’s upbringing in an aristocratic family and his early career at court ex- 
posed him to elite secular literary culture before he entered the monastic life at 
age 28. Yet the precise shape of Constantinople’s courtly love discourse in the 
mid to late 10th century remains uncertain. Ancient novels, such as Leukippe 
and Klitophon or Heliodoros’ fourth-century Ethiopika, circulated in learned 
society. In the late gth century, the patriarch Photios catalogued and registered 
his appreciation of both works in his Bibliotheke; Achilles Tatios was known to 
the tenth-century compilers of the Suda.5? In the nth century, Michael Psellos 
composed a literary-critical essay comparing both novels.5? A compilation of 
ancient and late ancient poetry by Constantine Kephalas around goo and its 
copying in the manuscript known as the Palatine Anthology in the 10th cen- 
tury by multiple scribes confirms an audience for Greek erotic epigrams.5* 
Byzantines themselves apparently did not produce new novels again until 
the 12th century, from which four survive, including Theodore Prodromos' 
Rodanthe and Dosikles and Eumathios Makrembolites' prose romance Hysmine 


51 On the marriage plot in the ancient Greek novel, see Whitmarsh 201, 158—159, 165-169; 
Morales 2004, 144—146, 228—229; in the Byzantine novel, see Garland 1990. On mixed emo- 
tions in the ancient novel, see Fusillo 1999. 

52 Burton 2008, 272-273. Photios, Library, codices 73 and 87 (Henry 1959-1977, 1147-152; 
2:11). Suda Lexicon s.v. AyiMevs Xx&vtoc (A 4695) (Adler 1984, 1:439), with the remarkable 
claim that he ended life as a Christian bishop. 

53 Dyck 1986, 90-99; Burton 2008, 273. 

54 Cameron 1970; Cameron 1993, 97-99. 
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and Hysminias.55 The earlier novels, and particularly Leukippe and Klitophon, 
however, influenced the plot lines and languages of tenth-century hagiogra- 
phy, including the Life of Theoktiste of Lesbos, the Life and Passion of Jason and 
Sosipatros, and the Passion of Romanos.5® 

Symeon illustrates his relationship with God by employing familiar tropes, 
reflecting a current and possibly continuous culture of erotic discourse in the 
late 10th and early nth centuries. In fact, Symeon's poems themselves provide 
critical evidence for the state of erotic discourse in the period.57 His works 
demonstrate a willingness to access conventions of erotic narratives both to 
explain and to experience divine love. While not necessarily evidence for actu- 
al erotic practices, the erotic scenarios in Symeon's writings offer a window on 
the scope of Byzantine sexual fantasy, perhaps especially male sexual fantasy. 
Indeed, the scenarios presented in Symeon's corpus would seem to require os- 
tensive referents beyond the text in the Byzantine sexual imagination in order 
to be intelligible. To some extent, this realm recapitulates the unequal roles 
of lover and beloved—whether male and female or male and male—already 
established in ancient and late ancient Greek literature. God shows up on both 
sides of the equation. Symeon's repeated longing for or staging of acts of domi- 
nation, possession, and constraint expose a construction of sexuality that is 
hierarchical and even agonistic while remaining mutually pleasurable. 

The lover's approach and arrival occasion heightened excitement. In crisp 
eight-syllable verse, Hymn 17 sets the scene for an encounter with the divine. 
Symeon declares: 


x&Ovyot Ev TH KEI 

£y vuxTÌ Ñ £v NEPA, 
TVVUTLPKEL APAVÂÇ pot 

xoi dyvoctus Y, yd 

Zw dé xtiopatwv mévtwv oca 
Zotw ad xot peta návtwv 


I am seated in my cell 
in the night or in the day. 


55 For an overview, see Beaton 1996; also, Burton 2008. On Hysmine and Hysminias, see 
Nilsson 2001. 

56  Jazdzewska 2009, 264-267; Trzaskoma forthcoming a and b. For broader context, see 
Messis 2014b. 

57 For work on the history of sexuality in middle Byzantine monasticism, see Messis 2014a; 
Galatariotou 1989; Kazhdan 1990; Rapp 2016, 162—170. 
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Love is invisibly 

with me unbeknown to me. 

Love is outside all creatures, 

then again it is also with all things.5® 


Such a conventional theological declaration of God’s omnipresence leads to an 
equally conventional description of the effects of loving on the lover. 


ws odv m0 oiv Geppatver 
xal xapdiav uou exxatet 
xal Staviotd mpóc móðov 
xoi dyannyy Tv Tod x tio xov: 


And so as a fire it [love] warms my soul, 
and inflames my heart (cf. Luke 24:32) 
and excites it to desire 

and to love of the Creator.59 


In this scenario, love stokes more love, igniting desire for love itself. The be- 
loved cues the lover's ardour. Fire, in fact, offers a common figure at early stag- 
es of romantic love. Thus in Theodore Prodromos' romance, Dosikles worries 
that a robber chief who has seen Rodanthe will “immediately succumb to the 
fire of love / and will kindle a burning flame in his heart" 5? Such a love is sud- 
den, rendering the victim powerless. He questions his beloved, "Do you feel 
anything for me, are you pained in your heart? / Do you too burn from the fiery 
darts of passion?"6! Symeon frequently invokes this cluster of metaphors that 
links fire, longing, excitement, and suffering. 

In Hymn 29, where Symeon offers one of the most complete explorations of 
the emotional state of the lover of God, the speaker explains, “Longing ignites 


58 | Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 17.319-24 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:36; trans. Griggs 
2010, 103). 

59 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 17.329-331 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:36; trans. Griggs 
2010, 103). 

60 čpwtoç EvOdc brodeEeta pàóya | xal Op dverpet Adi pov £v TH xapõia: Theodore Prodromos, 
Rhodanthe and Dosikles 1303-104 (Marcovich 1992, 4; trans. Jeffreys 2012, 23). 

61 = maoxetg BU Huds, dAybvyn THY xapdtov; | dvtipAoyity tots móðov mupexBdrotc;: Theodore 
Prodromos, Rhodanthe and Dosikles 2.297—298 (Marcovich 1992, 29; trans. Jeffreys 
2012, 45). 
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longing / and the fire increases the flame.”®* Again in the eight-syllable meter, 
the longing itself become hyperbolic: 


TO nobet obv Scov 6£Ac 
bmep nóðov nóðoç £ctt, 
xoi BidCw pov THY pú 
óm£p qct) dyomijoat 


And so to yearn as much as I wish 
is a yearning beyond yearning, 
and I force my nature 

to love beyond [its?] nature.53 


Earlier in the hymn, Symeon presents an extended account of his experience of 
the divine, an uncanny ecstasy that becomes an eroticised game of approach 
and avoidance. He opens by querying God about his sudden presence: 


Tld8ev Epyn, THs elcepyy, 
evdobev TÄS “EMS Ayw, 
T&vxoOev NOPAAtaLEVNS; 


From where do You come, how do You enter, 
I mean into my cell, 
which is secured on all sides (cf. John 20:19)? 


Rather like a romantic hero who makes his way secretly and unannounced into 
his beloved’s dwelling, God enters into the dark space and illuminates it.65 The 
encounter is as disordering as it is exciting. Symeon reports, “and I am beside 
myself, and I am rendered / outside my senses and beyond words”.66 Although 
he has been a sinner, God has called to him, and he is now obedient, at least 
to a point. “He / called me to repentance / and immediately I followed / the 


62  nóðoç yàp nóðov avartet | xal có MOP TEPEl THY pàóya: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 
29.316-317 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:336; trans. Griggs 2010, 228 [modified]). 

63 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 29.339-342 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:338; trans. Griggs 
2010, 228). Griggs translates, “beyond its nature", but I am unsure whether the possessive 
is warranted. On this passage, see also Koder 2010, 254—255. 

64 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 293-3 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:314; trans. Griggs 2010, 
218). 

65 One thinks, for example, of the episode in Achilles Tatius, Leukippe and Klitophon, 
2.23-26. 

66 xal eElotapor xal ZEw / ytvoyuot ppevav xol Aóywv: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 
2915-16 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:314; trans. Griggs 2010, 219). 
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Master Who called me/"5? But the vocation of a disciple quickly becomes a 
lover's sport of hide-and-seek. 


TPEXOVTL ov KATETPEXOV’ 
gevyovtt ad ediwxov 

WE TOV Actytoóv ó xvw 
paxpuvdevtos am’ Euod dé 
xoi xpuBévroc TOD cctf]poc, 
ovx anyAmidov Eywye, 

008. tc dmoAgaus vo0tov 
&otpeqpópwy elc Tovrticw, 
AAN èv @ ebpeOyy tow 
xabeCouevoc eborvouv: 
ExAatov xal dvTEexdAovv 
Tov xpuévra uot SeaTOTHV. 


xoi APİTTATO, Kat TAAV 
xaxov: xal OBTWS 
ATLOVTOS epxopévou, 
KPUMTOLEVOV PALVOLEVOD, 
00x EoTpagNy elc TOUTICW* 


And so when He ran, I left in haste, 
and so when He fled, I gave chase 
like a dog pursuing a hare. 

But when the Savior was removed 
and hiding far away from me, 

I did not despair 

nor did I turn backwards 

as though having lost Him. 

But in the place I found myself 

I sat and wailed (cf. Ps 1373 [LXX 136:1]), 
crying and in turn inviting 

the hidden Master to me. 


He flew away, and again 
I pursued, and thus 


67 mpóc perdvoiav dé elmov | St xéxAnxé pe Xov, / xol edOéwo TH xarodvtt / HnorobOnoa 
8eoróty: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 29.50-53 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:318; trans. 
Griggs 2010, 220). 
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going away, coming, 
hiding Himself, appearing, 
I did not turn back.®® 


Playing the coy object of pursuit, God would seem to desire Symeon's striv- 
ing and eagerness. Perhaps not entirely reassured, Symeon declares, “I did not 
give up running, / I did not suppose that He was leading me astray, / or that 
he was thoroughly testing me [cf. Jas 1:13].’69 God invisible, the “one not seen” 
(29.88) can be remarkably difficult to catch. Symeon echoes the words of the 
lover in Song of Songs 3:1, who walks about the city asking, “Have you seen him 
whom my soul loves?" Symeon writes: 


eTtAnpovuny Te Saxpdwv 
xoi Tobs NAVTAÇ ETIPWTWY, 
Tous note AUTOV iSévtac: 


tovtous oy peta Saxpdwv 
xoti cpodpod xapõiaç movov 
eTpwWTWV TOO Eimelv Lol, 
Tod Tote aÙTÒV KaATEISOV. 


And I was filled with tears, 
and I asked everyone 
if they ever saw Him. 


And so with tears 

and the vehement yearning of my heart 
I asked them to tell me, 

wherever they saw Him."? 


As in the biblical text, the seeking soul finds the lover, although (unlike the 
speaker of the Song) he cannot immediately hold him and bring him "into my 
mother's house, into the chamber of her who conceived me" (Song 3:4). Symeon 
runs with all his power and catches only a momentary glimpse. "Thence when 


68 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 29.54—65, 77-81 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:318-320; trans. 
Griggs 2010, 220—221). For another treatment of chasing after God, see Hymns 18.31—36. 

69 oix Evedwxa tod tpExetv / oÙ’ we mA dvov Hynoduny / } nerpáčovtá pe GAcc: Symeon the New 
Theologian, Hymns 29.83-85 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:320; trans. Griggs 2010, 221). 

70 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 29.91-93, 105-108 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:320-322; 
trans. Griggs 2010, 221). 
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I saw my desire [tov 1680v, or: ‘my longing], / He was seen just a bit [petpiws] 
by me.” The game continues, although eventually Symeon allows that when 
he separates himself from the world, presumably through rigorous asceticism 
and contemplation, the invisible reveals himself. “Therefore—listen to me—,” 
he nearly gasps, "He meets me and lets himself be found!"72 


4 The Fantasies of Celibacy 


To be sure, Symeon’s hymns narrate a divine erotics engaged under conditions 
of expected celibacy. Indeed Symeon emphasises ascetic discipline as critical 
to maintaining desire for God. Echoing John 14:6, he exhorts his listeners or 
readers, “Yearn for Him and hate the world!””3 Not an abandonment of desire, 
detachment from the world involves desire’s reorientation. But the paradox of 
the passionate and the chaste in itself provides a pleasure in restraint, a coun- 
terpleasure, as Symeon declares, 


xoi vexpodtar mapaddews 
Cv 6 Epws tote pov: 
CH yàp ev &pol xot Ode. 


paradoxically the passionate love [£poc] 
is mortified while living even more, 
for it lives and flourishes in me.”4 


And yet expression of this new love maintains continuity with the behaviours 
of earthly love and its attendant emotions. 


eTraTroAadw THs xapas TIS dppytoV xai eto, 
KOMOVE ADTIS KATATOUPH, cuyv&c domcCopat tabtyv.75 


71  0ev BAénow pou Tov mó00v / xaðwpåto por uevpioc: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 
29.115-116 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:322; trans. Griggs 2010, 222). 

72  odtog ody, dxoboaté you / cuvavtycas &Üpoxó pe: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 
29.135-136 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:324; trans. Griggs 2010, 222). 

73  . Todtov nóðnoov xai piohoeiç Tov xócuov: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 57.6 (Koder 
1969-1973, 3:270; trans. Griggs 2010, 398). 

74 Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 29.346-348 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:338; trans. Griggs 
2010, 229). 

75 Reading tavtyv with Kambylis 1976, 147 rather than attyv with Koder 1969-1973, 2:84; 
however, the last three words of this line are conjectural. See the apparatus in both 
editions. 
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KATAPIAD xoi tpooxuva, yap EXW pEYAANV 
toic eue npočevýoacıv idelv, Yjvrep &móOovv, 
xoi Tod dppdotov uevoto yet PwTdS Kal PHS yeverOat. 


I revel in unspeakable and divine joy; 

I make merry in love's beauty, I often embrace, 

I kiss it, and fall down in worship, I have great thankfulness 
to those who have arranged for me to see what I was desiring, 
to partake in the inexpressible light and to become light.”6 


The lover is smitten by what he sees; with his body, he worships. He holds his 
beloved fast. Romantic kissing and devotional osculation are nearly indis- 
tinguishable. Christian piety enacts an extended lovemaking. The fantasy of 
absence makes the experience of presence all the sweeter. 

This relationship between carnal desire and desire for God does not reduce 
to a “mere metaphor” or simple binary, one that might erase the metaphor’s 
referent by transferring its sense to another thing.”” Rather, knowledge of the 
experience of one contributes to the indescribable experience of the other.”8 
Under these conditions, carnal and spiritual eros engage in mutual consti- 
tution, shaping, defining, but not necessarily bounding each other. Thus in 
Symeon, human love provides the frame of reference for the experience and 
emotions of divine love. Even as human love pales before love of the divine 
(‘just as the shadow or the darkness of night cannot touch the sun"),7? human 
longing offers the epistemological ground for Symeon's love of God. On the one 
hand, there is no better way for Symeon to express his love for God than to use 
the language he must qualify. On the other hand, his carnal imaginary fleshes 


76 | Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 18.116120 (Koder 1969-1973, 2:84; trans. Griggs 2010, 
123). On the immateriality of the light in Symeon's thought, see Koder 2010, 259—263. 

77  Forthe ways in which metaphors shape the reality they are used to describe, I have found 
useful work on Medieval Kaballah. See Green 2002, esp. 19, 43-44; Haskell 2008. For ad- 
ditional perspective from anthropologists, see Fernandez 1986; Turner 1991. 

78 | Symeon'sinsistence that he be understood to be speaking “spiritually” is not grounded in 
a rejection of the flesh (and here I disagree with Koder 2010, 252—255). Instead, he calls 
on an exegetical distinction, most famously articulated in Origen's On First Principles and 
included in Gregory of Nazianzus' Philokalia, between the plain sense of a text, the mean- 
ing “according to the flesh’, and the meaning according to the spirit. Although Origen 
posited that there were indeed some biblical passages with no “fleshly” meaning at all, in 
most cases, the text could and should be understood on both levels. See Origen, On First 
Principles 4.2 (Górgemanns and Karpp 1976, 649-730); Drake 2013, 42-45. 

79 we ovd’ Alw ý axle Ñ tfj vuxtóc TO oxóxoc: Symeon the New Theologian, Hymns 46.39 
(Koder 1969-1973, 3:116; trans. Griggs 2010, 335). 
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out an understanding of the spiritual that is always also incarnate. Symeon rev- 
els in the language of bondage, describing himself as “gripped by your desire, 
chained by your love’.8° Constraint becomes fulfillment, and longing becomes 
an end in itself: What love then is this, this love of God, expressed in terms of 
yearning, of desire extended and consummation deferred? It is the love of ro- 
mance, a fantasy plotted along the outlines of Greek novels, a love suspended 
and prolonged, a longing that entwines the separated lovers and enthralls the 
monastic imagination. 
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